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Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Davids.  In  8  vols.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  may  at  length  congratulate  ourselves  on  possessing,  in  our 
own  language,  a  history  of  Greece,  written  with  profound  and 
well-digested  learning,  free  from  all  party  bias,  exeeuted  on  an 
extended  scale,  and  with  no  small  measure  of  enthusiastic  love 
for  the  subject :  finally,  at  so  moderate  a  price  as  to  be  accessible 
to  most  students.  Considering  the  general  suffrage  whieh  has 
been  given  in  favour  of  the  work,  alike  in  Ihigland  and  in  Ger¬ 
many,  we  should  he  undertaking  a  hopeless  task  indeed,  if  we 
had  the  least  inelination  to  disparage  it ;  and,  it  may  rather 
seem  to  be  our  duty  to  state  what  are  its  cxeellencies,  than  to 
rejudge  a  sentence  whieh  has  been  already  prononiiced.  We  do 
not,  it  is  true,  think  it  to  be  perfeet  as  a  history ;  but  that  is  in 
no  small  degree  due  to  the  extreme  difficulty  presented  by  the 
materials.  A  large  part  of  the  work,  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
volumes  espeeially,  is,  perhaps,  more  like  a  store  house  for  some 
future  historian  of  the  same  times,  than  such  a  history  as  is 
pleasant  to  read  :  and  the  complaint  of  tediousness  admits  per¬ 
haps  of  no  reply,  except,  that  while  human  affairs  arc  not  in 
every  crisis  of  equal  interest,  that  which  is  less  interesting  can¬ 
not  be  omitted,  without  throwing  darkness  on  the  subsequent 
history.  We  have  ourselves  often  been  disposed  to  wish  that 
numerous  discussions  had  been  throw  n  into  appendices,  in  order 
to  leave  the  narrative  less  embarrjissed ;  but,  probably,  no  one 
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eicq>t  the  author,  is  a  fair  judge  of  the  op^wsite  iucouveuienoes 
which  this  plan  would  have  involved.  ^Made  up  as  a  large  part 
of  the  account  is,  by  piet'iug  together  the  fragmentairy  uotici^s 
of  orators  and  philosophers,  ith  the  little  trustworthy  and  some- 
times  iiupertect  annals  of  a  Sicilian  historian,  it  was  jK'rlmj^ 
inevitable,  that  the  first  histoiw*  which  should  combine  into  a 
single  point  of  view  all  the  scattered  lights  of  antiquity,  would 
partake  largely  of  comment,  and  sometimes  of  painfully  minute 
discussion;  for,  on  these  minutia',  the  trustworthiness  of  tlie 
narrative,  or  the  characters  of  individuals,  will  not  seldom 
depend.  Since  ^litfcrd  w  rote,  Greek  chronology  has  undergoue 
a  yet  more  searching  examination  than  before;  and.  no  one  has 
done  better  service  in  it  than  our  countiyman  ^Ir.  Fvnes  Gliu- 
ton,  whose  Fasti  llellcnici  spare  a  modern  historian  many 
doubts,  or  manv  dissertations,  llv  the  elaborate  industry  aiul 
energetic  fancy  of  a  hundred  German  scholars,  a  new  life  lias 
been  given  to  the  dead  and  musty  contents  of  libraries.  AVe 
believe,  however,  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that  no  history  of 
Greece  now  exists  in  German,  which  can  compare  with  Thirl- 
w  all’s.  Our  learned  neighbours  abound  in  ynonoriraphs  of  great 
>*h1u€  ;  hut  a  mind  was  wanting  to  fuse  jdl  into  a  single  s^stcln. 
The  coolness  and  impartiality  of  an  Englishman  has  now  passed 
the  German  theories  through  the  sifting  of  his  own  eonq>ivheu- 
sive  intellect ;  and,  while  never  too  haughty  to  accept  any  of 
their  suggestions,  has  unceremoniously  rvdused  to  adopt  the 
partialities  or  enmities  of  any,  how  ever  distinguished. 

The  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  is  a  most  extensive 
and  arduous  one.  The  main  cause  of  the  instructiveness  of 
Greek  history,  is,  that  Greece,  like  modern  Europe,  consisted  of 
many  states,  which  at  diflcrent  eras  of  time  either  take  the 
lead  or  fall  into  comparative  obseurity.  A  historian  of  Koine 
has  a  single  ct'utre  which  cannot  be  mistaken, — the  city  itself; 
and  his  work  cannot  fail  of  having  an  obvious  unity,  however  ill 
it  may  in  other  respi'cts  be  executed.  Eut  in  Greek  history  the 
only  unity  to  be  aimed  at  is  of  a  deeper  and  (so  to  say)  more 
spiritual  kind. 

Hefias,  no  doubt,  was  a  little  world  in  herself,  divided  by  a 
tolerably  sharp  line  from  Burbariatat,  The  Olympic  and 
other  national  games,  recognised  the  diversity,  and  hcl})cd 
to  establish  it  more  firmly  ;  the  poems  of  Homer  and  He¬ 
siod,  and  the  music  to  which  they  were  sung,  w'cre  still  more 
efficacious  in  the  same  direction ;  though  the  Horian  and 
Ionian  fashions,  were  distinguished  ftxvm  each  other  markedly, 
m  music  as  in  other  matters.  Hellenic  feelings  and  institutions, 
both  as  to  polities  and  religion,  jvervaded  all  those  states  which 
ever  obtained  any  signal  eminence ;  and  the  business  of  the 
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historian  is  to  put  these  forwanl  iu  stn>Ui:  lijrht,  witli  their 
development  in  civil  and  inilitar}*  action  :  tracing  elearlv,  as  far 
as  it  can  he  aseertuintMl,  tl\e  causes  of  their  rise  and  fall.  U'ho 
snhjei't  is  thus  var  nisly  ci>mplicated,  and  exi'cetlinirly  dithcult 
to  ^rasp  as  a  whole,  li*  a  writer  is  disposed  to  delay  eoinpletinjj 
his  t'arlier  volumes,  until  all  the  study  has  hiH'u  endetl  whieh  is 
neetlcd  for  the  later,  tiie  uuei'rtainty  of  human  life  rt'pnnes  his 
plan  ;  yet,  unless  the  whole  is  first  clearly  seen,  it  is  impossible 
riirhtlv  to  thTiile  on  the  pniportionate  spaci'  which  the  parts 
dtWrve.  If  we  weiv  to  spmdate  on  the  best  means  of  perfect¬ 
ing  a  history,  we  should  pivseribc  to  the  accomplished  author,  in 
a  new  edition  to  nmiodel  rather  fnady  some  parts  of  the  work, 
so  as  to  expunge*  diseussions  which  it  sulluvs  to  have  publisluHi 
once,  and  to  n'duce  all  the  parts  to  that  pmjiortion  nhicli  on  a 


final  survey  of  the  whole  may  appear  most  symmetrical. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  are  disposeil  to  eriticixe  his  tm 


incut  of  Alexander  the  tiivat,  and  his  immediate  siuxvssors. 


\Vc  cannot  convince  ourselves,  that,  in  a  history  of  Clnvce,  a 
fifth  part  of  the  space  which  Hisiiop  'riiirlwall  has  allowed,  is 
deserved  by  them.  Alexander  is  himself  a  wonderful  phenome¬ 
non  in  history,  of  whom  a  bioifraphij  should  be  studieil;  but  of 
his  Asiatic  career  a  rapid  and  siuvinct  sketch  would  sntlice  in 
(irtvian  history.  The  ipiarrel  of  his  giMU'rals  over  the  carcase  of 
his  kingdom,  is  a  melancholy  appendix  to  his  life,  whieh,  how¬ 
ever  appmpriate  as  an  introduetion  to  the  history  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  or  of  the  Selencidie,  has  very  little  to  do  with  llclleiiie 
affairs. 


M  nch  less  do  we  understand  on  what  principle  we  have  so 
many  details  concerning  the  early  (Ireek  philosophy,  (in  treating 
which.  Bishop  Thirl  wall  has  shown  how  inteivsting  and  |H'rspi- 
euons,  in  a  dark  and  uuattnictive  subjtH't,  he  can  Im,)  while  the 
Soeratic  sclunds,  in  their  various  branches,  luv  wholly  passM 
over.  It  st'ems  to  follow,  that  the  author  foniul  the  siOijirt  tiK> 
large  and  discursive ;  which,  however  true,  forms  an  tM]ually  good 
rt'ason  for  reserving  the  history  of  the  older,  as  well  as  of  the 
later  philosophy,  for  its  own  peculiar  place. 

As  compart'd  with  all  preceding  histories,  the  fulness  of  the 
niformation  concerning  the  seeoiulary  states,  is  an  eminent  point 
of  superiority  in  Thirlwall.  Mitford  indml,  as  his  reading  was 

•There  is  something  piirtieularly  diKsgrecable  in  the  o^ArwriVv  and  •#•- 
Ti^/**^^****^  fhe  attacks  on  M  it  ford,  wliicti  run  through  fevcral  vohiinrs  of 
lustory.  If  he  had  (juoted  Mitford  in  the  usual  way,  the  reader 
would  have  been  able  to  refer  and  examine  whether  the  criticism  w  as  sound. 

e  do  not  ourKclves  doubt,  that  Mitford  deserved  sharper  reproof  than  he 
as  rreeived;  but  the  manner  of  administering  it  has  an  ungenerous  and 
caqung  ap^tcaraDce,  from  its  backhaiidediicsa. 
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confined  within  a  rather  limited  range,  confined  also  his  narra¬ 
tive  to  the  few  leading  states  of  Greece ;  and,  if  his  work  were 
as  impartial  and  accurate  as  it  is  decidedly  the  contrary,  we 
should  still  have  a  very  imperfect  view  of  Greece  as  a  whole. 
Even  in  Thirlwall  we  miss  something.  AVe  sliould  huve  been 
glad  of  more  pointed  statement  or  discussion,  if  tlie  matoriulsare 
not  full  enough  to  allow  of  positive  details,  concerning  those 
interesting  states,  .dilgina  in  the  earlier  period,  Acarnania  and 
Rhodes  in  the  latter.  Rhodes  indeed  vanishes  from  his  ])ages  as 
if  by  oversight,  so  that  the  reader  cannot  learn  ho\v  she  fell  under 
the  Roman  yoke. 

Although  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the  work  before  us 
are  to  be  looked-for  rather  in  erudition,  sound  judgment,  wist 
political  remark,  and  philosophic  perspicacity,  than  in  vivid  di* 
scription,  or  kindling  sentiment,  yet,  wherever  the  sources  of 
information  arc  adequate  and  consistent,  there  is  a  flow  and 
grace  in  the  narrative  which  makes  the  book  ])leasing  to  an 
English  reader.  In  fact,  in  the  eighth  and  last  volume, — which 
relates  the  melancholy  end  of  Greece,  when,  after  the  last 
attempts  at  free  constitutions,  she  fell  by  the  fraud  and  force  oi 
savage  Rome, — w  e  were  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  how  much 
of  continuous  interesting  narration  it  contained.  Tlic  grouping  of 
the  nuthor^s  pictures  is  sometimes  beautiful ;  as,  in  the  w  hole  ston 
of  the  attempts  at  reform  in  Lacedaemon,  under  the  ill-fated 
amiable  Agis,  and  the  high-spirited  Cleomenes.  AVe  arc  dis¬ 
posed  to  attribute  much  of  the  liveliness  diffused  through  the 
whole  work  to  the  judicious  use  which  has  been  made  of  Plu 
tarclPs  biographies.  The  oldfashioncd  w  riters  ou  Greece,  com 
luitted  the  serious  error  of  regarding  Plutarch,  (as  Diodorus,)  tu 
he  everywhere  of  ccpial  authority,  without  discriminating  the 
cases  in  which  their  materials  were  likely  to  be  trustworthy 
and,  accordingly,  gave  the  higliest  weight  to  all  their  narratives 
alike.  This  w  as  coarsely  corrected  by  !Nlitford,  who  in  a  hundred 
instances  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  his  own  conjectures  or  fancies, 
to  the  testimony  of  ‘  late  writers,’  even  when  no  valid  objection  to 
it  could  he  alleged.  But  Plutarch,  judiciously  used,  is  a  highly 
valuable  author,  for  the  vividness  with  which  he  enables  us  often 
to  apprix^iatc  the  persons  of  the  men,  whose  actions  alone,  in  a 
rather  drv  form,  present  themselves  iu  the  professed  historians. 
Tliirlwall  is  not  above  profiting  iu  such  a  matter,  even  by  the  gos¬ 
sip  of  Athcna.‘us,  though  careful  to  give  no  intrinsic  weight  to  it 
AA  e  may  add,  that  although  his  historical  style  is  rather  deficient  in 
warnith,  this  is,  ou  a  candid  judgment,  attributable  to  the  rC' 
straint  which  he  has  purposely  j)ut  on  himself,  in  order  to  avoid 
partizanship  or  national  feelings :  for  from  time  to  time  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  with  great  depth  and  i)oiut  on  the  moral  ques* 
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tions  wliicli  the  events  throw  up,  and  uniformly  shows  himself 
a  deliberate  friend  of  rational  and  real  liberty,  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  above  all,  a  hater  and  scorner  of  oppression.  If 
the  feelings  of  the  historian  break  out  less  seldom,  however  that 
inav  weaken  our  hearty  sympathy  with  the  narrative,  it  may 
perliaps  on  the  whole  contribute  to  give  it  a  more  widespread 
influence  over  minds  differently  affected. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  execution  of  the  elaborate 
work  whicli  will  long  be  a  standard  of  reference,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  be  allowed  to  enter  somewhat  more  into  detail  concerning 
a  few  matters  w  Inch  intimately  affected  the  character  of  Greek 
history  itself,  and  some  of  which  are  not  usually  put  forward 
prominently.  In  tracing  back  the  scries  of  causation  to  its 
earliest  point,  we  arc  led  to  two  primitive  facts  on  wdiich  all 
beside  has  depended,  viz.,  the  physical  structure  of  the  land  of 
Hellas,  and  the  temperament,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the 
people ;  out  of  w  Inch,  in  combination,  their  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  peculiarities  arose.  How  far  their  temperament  may 
itself  have  been  indirectlv  a  result  of  their  land,  and  of  the 
habits  w  hich  it  imposed,  is  far  too  difficult  a  speculation  to  be 
here  touched.  Jhit  it  is  obvious,  that  a  third  condition  of  es¬ 
sential  moment  entered  the  problem,  to  determine  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Hellenic  nation  ; — viz.,  the  state  of  the  neighbour 
countries.  This  is  the  disturbing  force,  which,  ever  since  Rome 
hecame  powerful,  has  forbidden  G  recce  any  longer  to  be  what 
once  she  was.  If  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  could  now'  be 
reduced  to  an  inoffensive  and  ignorant  barbarism,  it  is  not  a 
very  hardy  fancy  to  believe  that  a  scries  of  phenomena  would 
he  exhibited  once  more  in  Greece,  closely  analogous  to  those 
which  distinguish  its  carlv  history.  But  bv  reason  of  the  minute 
scale  ot  the  geography,  (j recce  can  never  again  play  the  part 
which  once  she  did.  Ilcr  energies  are  necessarily  outweighed 
by  the  masses  of  great  nations  on  all  sides  of  her,  by  which  her 
ow  n  internal  actings  are  controuled  almost  as  imperiously  as  are 
any  external  cflorts  on  her  part.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  true 
and  sufficient  reason  of  the  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  Greece. 

In  early  times,  when  communications  were  as  yet  impeded, 
the  formation  of  extensive  monarchies  was  forbidden  by  the 
mountain  barriers  which  cut  up  the  territory  into  little  states, 
fhe  kings  w  ere  essentially  feudal,  and  depended  on  their  barons 
for  8up])lies  of  men.  Their  power  was  not  so  widely  spread, 
that  they  had  much  chance  of  controuling  each  refractory  chief 
m  turn  by  the  arms  of  the  rest.  No  such  succour  to  the  regal 
power  was  fouud,  as  the  chartered  cities  of  Europe,  and  the 
taxes  which  they  paid,  furnished  to  our  modern  potentates :  and 
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by  natural  necessity,  the  Greek  kings,  who  had  never  been 
more  than  '  cliiefs  among  chieftains,'  sank  into  more  complete 
equality  with  their  nobles,  the  more  settled  the  state  of  Greece 
became,  and  the  more  the  commonalty  throve.  As  it  is  out  of 
war  that  the  primacy  of  chieftains  springs,  so  it  may  be  expected 
to  decline  in  time  of  peace.  That  this  cause  was  not  inoperative, 
mav  at  least  be  conjectured  from  vanous  facts  in  the  early 
Grwk  history,  which,  as  far  as  we  know%  have  not  hitherto  been 
duly  considered.  1st :  during  tjie  whole  republican  \)cr\od  of 
Greece,  monarchy,  after  the  Homeric  fashion,  continued  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  many  neighbouring  nations,  which  still  remained  in  an 
unsettled  and  half  barbarous  state ;  Jis  !Molossia  and  Epinii, 
Macedonia,  lllvria,  and  Thrace.  Some  of  these  mav  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Greeks  in  blood  and  language ;  but  with  the 
majority  the  difference  must  have  been  very^  slight.  2nd.  In 
Tliessaly,  wbich,  by  reason  of  its  rich  soil,  had  most  frequent 
changes  of  population,  the  royal  power  continued  very  late  and 
very  despoiic.  That  the  cirnmstances  were  such  as  to  forbid 
the  growth  of  a  middle  class,  appears  from  the  herd  of  serfs, 
called  peveftitpy  w  ho  characterized  this  region,  w  ith  the  enormous 
wealth  of  a  few  great  houses.  This  w  as  also  accompanied  with 
a  proverbial  faitblessness  of  character,  assimilating  the  Thessa¬ 
lian  policy  to  that  of  Asiatic  courts.  8rd.  In  Peloponnesus, 
where  the  Dorian  invasion  and  the  lingering  struggle  cotiscquent 
on  it,  besides  the  after-wars  of  Lacedaemon  and  ^Icssenia,  kept 
up  confusion  for  a  very  long  period,  royalty  survived  in  both 
these  states,  until  !Messcnia  was  subdued.  In  Sparta  it  was 
tempered  to  a  diarchy ,  jealously  limited ;  yet,  as  hereditarj’ 
eommander  of  the  army,  the  king,  in  time  of  w'ar,  had  jilways 
considerable  power.  4th.  In  Attica,  which,  from  its  barren¬ 
ness,  was  little  coveted,  and  wdicre,  in  consequence,  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  soonest  stationary,  and  foreign  invasion  unknown, 
the  royal  power  seems  to  have  first  given  w’ay.  Even  in  the 
legendary’  period  of  the  'Projan  war,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any 
fixe<l  dynasty  of  kings  reigned  hereditarily  at  Athens.  Such  of 
them  ns  are  not  my t Ideal  inventions,  seem  to  have  been  elective 
cldefs ;  and  after  Codrus,  the  name  of  roy’.alty  vanished.  Ar¬ 
cadia,  the  only  other  district  of  Greece,  which  remained  un¬ 
touched  hv  fortdgn  invasion,  exhibits  no  titular  king,  as  far  as 
we  remember,  even  in  the  earliest  times. 

As  monarchy  had  been  supplanted  by  aristocracy’,  so,  in  all 
the  maritime  cities,  the  growth  of  commerce,  by  raising  an  opu¬ 
lent  middle  class,  naturally  undermined  the  exclusive  dominion, 
at  which  the  aristocracies,  with  their  usual  infatuation,  airoc<l* 
In  fact,  then*  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  where  political 
communities  are  on  so  minute  a  scale,  democracies  are  a  vcf} 
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natural  result.  The  machinery  of  government  is  simple.  The 
{>eople  have  to  choose  as  a  public  servant  some  well  known  and 
respected  individual,  and  give  him  discretionary  powers  :  they 
need  only  to  exercise  so  much  intelligence,  as  to  choose  him  for 
moral  worth  and  talent.  The  rich  ai*e  too  few  to  make  in  them¬ 
selves  a  powerful  order,  unless  fixed  institutions,  like  the  client- 
ship  at  Rome,  firmly  attach  a  large  band  of  followers  to  them. 
Aristocracies  in  (j  recce  seldom  ventured  to  allow  to  the  com¬ 
mons  the  use  of  heavy  arms,  or  training  to  caiTy  them ;  and 
this  entailed  a  military  weakness  on  such  states,  in  comparison 
to  their  whole  numbers.  The  smallness  of  the  communities 
called  out  great  political  energy,  by  making  every  individual 
feel  the  weight  which  his  own  conduct  might  have :  but  the 
evils  were  also  very  serious.  The  comparative  ease  with  which 
a  revolution  is  cll’ected  in  a  small  state,  made  the  ruling  power 
intensely  jealous  of  those  who  were  disalfected  to  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Rich  men  were  always  dreaded,  and  therefore  generally 
liable  to  vexation  or  oppression  from  a  democracy.  Arbitrary 
banishincnt  (called  ostracism)  was  thought  a  necessary  means  of 
saving  the  state  from  their  possible  intrigues.  jMorcover,  local 
passions  and  feuds  had  so  much  intensity,  that  the  triumph  of 
cither  ]>arty  was  always  a  severe  social  disaster  to  the  other,  and 
generally  cruel  and  sanguinary.  The  aristocracy  being,  for  the 
most  part,  weaker  in  physical  force,  was  fraudful,  dark,  and 
malicious :  the  people,  being  the  stronger,  was  tierce  and  violent 
with  open  force,  w  hen  once  in  conilict,  but  not  given  to  assassi¬ 
nation  or  secret  crime.  One  jicculiar  cause  is  said  to  have 
exposed  a  Greek  aristocracy  to  the  direct  attack  of  a  city  popu¬ 
lace,  and,  in  many  cjvses,  to  have  led  to  their  destruction,  when 
passions  had  become  fiercely  inflamed ;  viz.,  that  the  nobility 
generally  lived  in  tow  n  houses,  w  hich,  however  fortified,  were 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  castles  of  feudal  barons.  It  seems  to 
ns,  however,  rather  doubtful,  whether  the  physical  weakness 
tlius  incurred  by  the  privileged  class  produced,  in  the  long  run, 
any  result  that  would  not  otherwise  have  come  about.  In 
Attica,  the  aristocracy  w  ere  greatly  attached  to  a  country  life ; 
yet  the  power  and  influence  of  their  order  sank  steiidily  and 
irrecoverably  in  a  series  of  generations.  For  many  reasons, 
this  IS  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  country  of  all 
Cj recce;  and  we  miust  dwell  a  little  upon  it. 

In  one  sense,  w  e  may  say  that  Attica  contained  the  oldest  popu¬ 
lation,  l>eing  that  which  had  been  least  affected  by  foreign  action  : 
and  when  her  history  first  dawns  upon  us,  we  hnd  her  afflicted 
>*ith  the  very  evils  w  hich  distress  nations  in  the  latest  stage  of 
their  history  ;  viz.,  a  feud  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  owing  to 
a  fxipulatiou  too  great  for  the  soil — enormous  aud  hojielcss  debts 
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of  the  lower  classes,  with  outcries  for  fresh  division  of  property. 
Throufdi  these  difficulties  Athens  was  brought,  in  no  small 
measure,  by  the  wisdom  of  Solon,  her  great  lawgiver ;  but  the 
remedies  were  not  finally  effectual  (probably  through  the  foolish 
obstinacy  of  the  nobles),  until  the  revolution  was  carried  still 
further  under  Cleisthenes,  and  the  constitution  came  forth  as  a 
pure  unterapered  democracy.  Hereby  many  valuable  safeguards 
were  lost,  and  numerous  evils,  ultimately  fatal,  were  inevitably 
incurred  :  yet,  under  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  it  was  probably 
the  best  result  that  could  have  been  attained,  and  gave  to 
Athens  not  only  a  brilliant  career  of  false  glory,  but  for 
nearly  two  centuries  a  large  amount  of  domestic  tranquilbty 
and  concord.  The  entire  change  of  constitution  brought  about, 
from  the  heroic  monarchv  to  the  unlimited  democracv  of  Pericles, 
is  vast  indeed ;  yet  the  transition  was  effected  by  steps  so  gra¬ 
dual,  and  was,  as  it  were,  so  forced  forward  by  the  growth  of 
the  nation,  and  in  conformity  with  their  habits,  that  no  savage 
and  unnatural  conflicts  disgraced  the  progress  of  the  constitution. 
The  moat  violent  measures  recorded,  w  ere  perpetrated  by  foreign 
interference ;  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Spartan  king  Cleo- 
menes  banished  seven  hundred  Athenian  families  (a  specimen 
of  the  mild  methods  by  w  Inch  the  Spartans  kept  up  oligarchy) ; 
on  another,  when  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  upheld  by  Lacedaemonian 
power,  shed  more  blood  of  their  own  countrymen  in  ten  months 
of  peace,  than  the  Peloponnesians  had  shed  in  any  ten  years  of 
war.  In  conseciucnce  of  the  long  period  during  which  an  un¬ 
changed  population  had  lived  in  Attica,  without  any  violent  re¬ 
volution,  manners  and  customs  had  taken  a  fixed  form  almost 
equalling  written  law'  in  precision.  The  complexity  and  miniitc- 
ments  of  arrangement  in  the  law  s  attributed  to  Solon  and  Dra- 
eon,  testifies  to  a  great  development  of  legal  experience,  and 
shows  punctilious  and  business-like  habits  to  liave  been  common 
in  the  community.  Perhaps  no  circumstance  more  materially 
affects  the  good  working  of  complicated  institutions,  than  their 
having  grown  up  very  gradually,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
people’s  daily  life.  Beyond  a  doubt,  this  w’as  a  principal  cause 
of  the  eminence  of  Athens :  add  to  which,  the  whole  body  of  the 
j)eople  were  constantly  called  to  perform  one  or  other  legal 
function,  as  jurymen,  as  arbitrators,  as  judges  (or  rather,  what 
we  might  call  chainneti  of  the  jury),  to  sav  nothing  of  criminal 
trials.  Besides,  in  every  ‘  tribe*’  (which,  relatively,  may  be 
compared  to  our  county)y  and  in  every  ‘parish,’  there  were 
various  nssoedations  in  which  the  sharpness  of  the  common 
j)eople  was  cxercistMl,  and  the  art  of  co-operating  politically  was 
leameil.  A  still  more  important  fact  lay  beneath  this,  in  the 
consolidation  of  all  Attica  into  a  single  civil  community;  so  that 
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the  Athenian  power  conbiined  the  resources  and  tlie  hearts  of  a 
whole  district,  or  country,  whereas  Sparta,  Tliebes,  and  the 
other  leading  states,  were  only  cities.  This  great  advantage  en¬ 
joyed  by  Athens,  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Theseus,  who  was 
said  to  have  incorporated  all  the  country  towns  into  the  Athe¬ 
nian  franchise.  There  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  it  was 
facilitated  by  the  great  mixture  of  population  that  Attica  con¬ 
tained  ;  since,  not  only  did  all  the  Greeks  of  Achaean  (i.e., 
Ionian)  blood,  who  were  driven  out  from  other  parts  by  the 
Dorians,  tiock  into  Attica,  but  even  Pelasgians  {i.e.,  iEolian 
Greeks  ?),  and  in  short,  the  beaten  chieftains  of  every  tribe,  from 
early  times,  take  refuge  there.  In  the  long  lapse  of  time  all 
were  moulded  together  into  a  single  national  temperament,  as 
has  happened  with  so  very  mixed  a  race  as  the  modern  French. 
The  population  of  Attica  had  local  legends  and  associations,  but 
were  not  so  wedded  to  their  localities  as  to  resist  that  centnd- 
ization  which  was  needed  for  full  political  unity.  If  certain 
8j)eculations  concerning  the  races  of  man  be  correct,  we  might 
even  believe  that  the  blending  of  blood  in  the  Attic  people  was 
of  physical  benefit  to  their  intelligence,  lie  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  that  with  them,  as  everywhere,  was 

strength.  If  the  Spartans  had  imparted  their  franchise  to  all 
Laconia  and  Messenia,  their  pow  er  would  have  multiplied  ten¬ 
fold.  If  Athens  had  incorporated  her  subject-colonies  with  her¬ 
self,  as  justice  demanded,  she  would  not  have  fallen  as  she  did. 
So  far  as  she  carried  out  the  principle  of  her  own  republicanism, 
she  throve  wonderfully ;  but  she  broke  it  short  off,  when  her 
power  stretched  beyond  her  ow^n  territorial  limits. 

In  the  later  Greek  times,  several  attempts  were  made  at  en¬ 
larged  confederacies.  That  of  the  Olynthians,  immediately 
after  the  great  Peloponnesian  war,  became  soon  so  prosperous 
by  their  internal  union  of  interests,  as  to  alarm  the  Lacedajmo- 
nians,  then  in  the  height  of  their  power.  Treating  the  free  in¬ 
termarriage  of  the  states  as  a  sort  of  impiety,  they  found  a  pre¬ 
text  for  war  upon  them,  and  with  difficulty  dissolved  a  union 
which,  but  for  them,  would  have  secured  that  no  Philip  or  Alex¬ 
ander  should  dictate  to  Greece.  The  far  more  celebrated  Achiean 
League  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  unite  all  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  crippled  by  the  kings  of  Maccdon  and  the  foolish  ^Etolians, 
and  was  born  far  too  late  to  acquire  a  strength  that  could  resist 
home :  yet  what  we  see,  shows  that  it  was  solely  by  such  unions 
that  Greece  could  have  been  permanently  secured.  These  iEto- 
hans  themselves,  in  those  times  exercised  an  amoimt  of  power 
quite  disproportionate  to  their  territory,  owing  to  their  being  a 
homogeneous  people,  possessed  of  a  common  franchise.  Through 
a  consciousness  of  their  strength,  they  were  remarkably  brave,  and 
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conceived  a  stupid  ambition  of  becoming  lords  of  all  Greece. 
But  they  were  semi-barbarians,  wlio  made  war  avowedly  and 
unscrupulously  for  the  sake  of  immediate  plunder,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  the  great  authors  of  destruction  to  the  whole  nation  and 
to  themselves. 

If  we  may  digress  for  a  moment  concerning  the  greatest  re¬ 
public  which  the  w  orld  has  ever  seen,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
North  America  has  advanced  one  step — and  a  most  important 
one — beyond  any  that  has  preceded  her,  in  the  entire  absence 
of  all  conditions  that  restrict  the  naturalization  of  foreigners. 
Slavery  is  the  great  blot  of  the  United  States.  If  we  could  for¬ 
get  this,  we  might  say,  that  they  had  bond  fide  renounced  the 
right  of  subjecting  foreigners  to  a  yoke  which  they  do  not  hear 
themselves.  Whether  they  are  ever  to  rule  over  foreign  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  how  they  will  govern  them,  remains  to  be  seen. 
No  nation  on  earth,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  ruled  a  people 
of  foreign  language  decently  well ;  but  when  one  country  obtiiius 
|K)wer  over  another  of  similar  language  and  habits,  it  is  so  easy 
to  amalgamate  both  into  one  greater  nation,  the  justice  of  it  is 
so  manifest,  and  the  rew  ard  so  speedy,  that  it  is  lamentable  to 
sec  how  blindly  all  ancient  mations  neglected  this  obvious  duty. 
llithei*to,  the  United  States  have  show  n  the  fullest  disposition 
to  dealou  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  all  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood: 
moreover,  Germans  in  great  numbers  are  freely  naturalized 
among  them.  The  Athenians  were  far  from  having  reached 
the  same  point  of  liberality,  during  the  period  of  their  power, 
towards  Greeks  who  settled  among  them ;  yet  such  immi¬ 
grants  (|u.fToixoi)  were  admitted  into  very  many  social,  though 
not  political  privileges,  and  altogether  enjoyed  advantages  far 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  more  powerful  states.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  great  numbers  of  aliens  resided  fixedly  in  Attica,  and 
added  no  small  strength  to  the  community. 

Wc  cannot  help  regretting  deeply,  that  Dr.  Arnold  has  lent 
the  weight  of  his  name  to  inculeatc  systematically  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  an  illilieral  exclusiveness,  which  the  whole  history 
of  Greece  (and  of  Rome,  too)  proves  to  have  been  eminently 
mischievous.  He  is  possessed  w  ith  the  idea,  that  because  some 
races  of  men  are  superior  to  others,  therefore  it  is  right  for  a 
predominant  race  to  ^mss  law  s  that  give  to  it  a  permanent  ascen¬ 
dancy  iu  the  state ;  aud  he  tacitly  assumes  that  he  has  with  him 
the  authority  of  the  Greeks  in  the  matter,  as  though  their 
history  warrautcHl  us  in  supposing  the  practice  to  have  l)ccu 
wise.  He  puts  the  argument  in  the  front  ground,  as  a 
for  excluding  the  Jews  from  the  English  parliament; 
because,  forsooth,  their  race  is  not  so  good  as  ours  !  Now  we 
will  pass  by  the  absurdity  of  forgetting  that  a  Jew’  has  but  to 
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overcome  any  scruples  against  uttering  the  magic  words,  '  On 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,^  and  he  will  at  once  become  admis¬ 
sible,  in  spite  of  Jiis  bad  breed :  for  we  arc  not  here  pleading 
that  special  question  :  but  we  say,  that  Greek  states  were  always 
weakened  by  the  exclusiveness  which  Arnold  recommends,  and 
strengthened  by  the  liberality  which  he  calls  ^  Jacobinism.' 
(xTtain  conditions  ai’e,  of  course,  essential,  to  enable  men  to 
co-operate :  a  jury  consisting  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and 
Germans,  with  a  Spanish  judge,  and  Italian  witnesses,  would 
have  little  chance  of  getting  through  a  cause  satisfactorily. 
Even  a  house  of  assembly  mixed  up  of  French  and  English,  or  of 
Dutch  and  Belgians,  can  with  extreme  difficulty  keep  together. 
Tlie  same  embarrassment  may  temporarily  arise  among  men  of 
the  same  language,  in  consequence  of  diticrenee  of  religion,  if 
one  religion  has  been  suflering  persecution  from  the  other ;  but 
then  it  is  the  past  injustice  which  entails  the  present  dangers ; 
it  is  the  exclusiveness,  which  ought  never  to  have  existed,  that 
make  the  transition  into  a  better  state  arduous.  Nevertheless, 
that  is  no  rcjison  for  a  permanent  upholding  of  the  injustice. 
No  such  cases  existed  at  all  in  Greece.  The  dialect  of  Dorians 
and  lonians  was  strongly  distinguished,  as  that  of  broad  Scotch 
from  English ;  but  they  w  ere  mutually  understood  with  ease. 
Their  prevailing  religious  institutions  ditiered ;  but  neither  had 
a  pintiele  of  bigotry  iigainst  the  other.  Thus,  where  no  ])re- 
vious  oppression  had  taken  place,  intimate  and  perfect  poli¬ 
tical  union  might  have  been  eft’ected.  Even  the  petty  island  of 
.Egina,  containing  perhaps  twelve  s(juare  miles,  much  of  it 
mere  rock,  was,  in  the  early  days,  which  preceded  Athenian 
greatness,  of  wonderful  strength  in  population  and  wealth, 
owing  to  its  free  reception  of  foreigners,  and  its  unrestricted 
liberty  of  trade.  ^Egina  is  interesting,  considering  its  oligar¬ 
chical  institutions,  as  showing  that  great  commercial  activity 
and  great  liberality  towards  other  states,  were  not,  even  in 
Greece,  incompatible  with  oligarchy.  The  aristocratic  Pindar, 
that  great  lover  of  order,  concord,  and  sobriety,  praises  no  state 
of  Greece  for  These  qualities,  and  generally  for  justice  and  good 
laws,  more  highly  than  yEgina : 

‘  Where,  eminently  among  nations,  Justice  the  Siwicur  is  cultivated, 
^ho  sits  on  the  bench  by  the  side  of  Jupiter,  protector  oi  strangers.*  ■ 

*  Jsgina,  a  common  light  to  Greece,  by  Justice,  w  hich  succours 
strangers.* 

‘  Well  governed,'  *  Stranger-receiving,' '  Soil  dear  to  strangers,' 
and  other  such  epithets,  are  comuionly  annexed  by  him  to  this 
little  island.  If  physical  circumstances  could  justify  any  country 
in  being  inhospitable,  one  might  think  that  a  rock  of  tlie  sea. 
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unable  to  produce  sustenance  for  its  own  people,  would  reason- 
ablv  have  sought  to  repel  strangers  from  its  soil.  Nor  do  we 
for  a  moment  deny,  that  self-preservation  and  good  order  may 
require  that  a  small  state,  which  is  iu  danger  of  being  swamped 
bv  immigrants  of  a  character  lieterogeneous  to  its  own  institii- 
tfons,  mav  take  means  to  secure  in  them  some  fitness  for  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  citizens,  before  admitting  them  into  full 
citizenship.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  exclusion  '  on 
account  of  blood' ;  a  barrier  which  angelic  virtue  could  not 
surmount.  However,  yEgina  prospered  by  her  signal  hospi- 
tality  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  have  excited  amazement  and  some 
incredulity  in  the  moderns,  lii  the  two  or  three  centuries 
which  preceded  the  Persian  invasion,  it  was  the  most  remark¬ 
able  state  in  Greece,  being  comparable  only  to  ^'euicc  or  Tyre 
in  the  nature  of  its  power  and  wealth.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  /Egina  had  a  factory  for  its  mer¬ 
chants  in  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  some,  its  slave  population 
was  470,(KK).*  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  majority  of 
these  were  imported  for  re-exportation,  and  no  inference  can  be 
draw  n  as  to  the  number  of  the  free  men.  The  population  w  as 
fed  by  corn  from  the  Black  Sea,  as  w  ell  as  probably  from  Egypt 
and  Cyrene ;  and  the  warlike  navy  of  iEgiiia  was  strong  in 
proportion  to  her  commercial  fleets.  We  have  no  details  to 
inform  us  distinctly  what  were  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  stran¬ 
gers  in  iEgina ;  but,  having  the  broad  testimony  that  they  were 
very  great,  side  by  side  with  the  prosperous  results,  we  may 
fairly  claim  the  case  as  making  for  our  side. 

As  for  Athens,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  her  greatness  were  laid  during  the  period  in  which  she 
most  freely  admitted  strangers  to  a  full  participation  in  her  civil 
franchise;  and  that  she  undermined  her  own  constitution  and 
the  sources  of  her  power  by  stopping  short  in  the  process 
towards  her  Ionian  allies.  Similar  remarks  (with  some  modifi¬ 
cation)  may  be  made  concerning  Rome.  Her  greatness  during 
the  early  regjd  times  was  founded  on  the  very  free  admixture 
even  of  nations  so  heterogeneous  as  Tuscans  and  Latins ;  her 
extreme  weakness  in  her  first  republican  period  rose  out  of  the 
unjust  privileges  of  the  Patrician  race ;  her  prime  of  strength, 
of  internal  virtue  and  of  happiness,  was  after  she  had  abolished 
distinctions  of  race  at  home,  and  had  as  vet  little  foreign  domi- 

^  c  take  this  Ktatement  of  numbers  from  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopcedia,’  where 
it  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  without  any  more  distinct  reference.  ^N  e  have 
not  able  to  verify  it  from  the  ample  indexes  of  Rekker’s  edition,  as 

republished  at  Oxford.  [In  the  It^t  volume  of  his  new  edition,  Thirlwall 
(p,  •i<4)  added  a  note  on  the  ruins  of  the  harbour  of  iEgina;  iu  which 
he  quotes  from  Doctor  Alessandro  Pini,  that  its  mole  is  a  far  more  magnifi*- 
cent  work  than  any  executed  bv  the  Athenians.3 
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iiiou;  fiually,  her  ruin  was  assured,  and  in  no  small  degree 
caused,  by  negleeting  to  admit  the  Italians  at  an  early  perio<l 
into  equal  rights  with  Romans.  If  Rome  had  wished  to  do  this, 
a  way  of  obviating  practical  dithculties  w  ould  have  been  found 
by  her  as  easily  as  by  modern  nations. 

*  All  the  aristoeracies  of  Greece  which  maintained  exclusive 
privileges  for  their  own  blood,  were  ruined  by  this  very  thing ; 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  jisccndancy  at  first  arose  out 
of  a  real  superiority  of  raee.  Common  sense  and  knowledge  of 
our  own  world,  without  any  wide  induction  from  history,  may 
jissure  us,  that  if  a  tribe  be  ever  so  superior,  nothing  will  more 
certainly  make  it  degenerate,  than  to  pass  laws  which  shall 
secure  its  ascendancy  even  in  spite  of  such  degeneracy.  It  is 
like  voting  to  a  company  of  merchants  a  monopoly  of  the 
market,  because  their  goods  have  hitherto  been  excellent  and 
cheap ; — a  short  w  ay  of  securing,  that  henceforth  they  shall 
heconic  dear  and  bail.  Tliis  is  w  hat  will  ever  come  of  privileges 
granted  to  races  of  men. 

Connected  with  the  unwise  and  unjust  prerogatives  of  blood, 
was  the  restriction  on  intermarriage,  by  w  hich  they  were  kept 
\»p.  Arnold  has  justly  remarked  on  the  vaist  benefit  which 
Christianity  has  conferred  by  abolishing  the  prejudice  against 
intermarriages  between  neighbour-tribes  and  cities  ;  wliich 
prevented  the  states  of  Greece  and  Italy  from  being  fused  into 
single  nations,  and  perpetuated  a  state  of  things  in  wliich  neigh- 
hours  were  mutu.ally  the  most  dangerous  enemies.  If  any  con¬ 
tinental  states  (what  w  as,  at  any  rate,  rare  indeed)  allowed  free¬ 
dom  of  trade,  the  evil  must  have  been  greatly  lessened ;  but  the 
same  narrow-mindedness  usually  restricted  trade,  maniage 
and  citizcnsliip,  equally.  As  a  general  rule,  a  person  whose 
parents  were  of  dificrent  states,  was  liable  to  lose  his  citizen¬ 
ship  in  both ;  which  formed  a  heavy  penalty  on  intermarriage, 
and  hindered  men  of  mixed  blood  from  becoming  a  cement 
between  states  which  ought  to  have  been  united. 

It  is  often  asserted,  that  what  we  call  representaiiony  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians ;  and  that  for  this  reason  free 
governments  could  not  exist  among  them  on  any  but  the 
smallest  scale.*  This  is  substantially  true;  although  we  hold  it 
as  certain,  that  if  they  had  been  bent  on  enlarging  their  states 
by  just  and  equal  measures,  they  would  inevitably  have  worked 
out  the  representative  system  in  its  full  development.  Rut 
they  seldom  or  never  sincerely  desired  to  attain  an  enlargement 
of  the  political  community  at  the  expense  of  parting  with  the 

*  Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  p.  409.  For  special  purposes,  as  for  making  perma¬ 
nent  laws  on  defined  subjeclttf  the  Athenians  used  to  choose  delegates  ;  and 
sometimes  gave  *  full  powers*  to  their  senate. 
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tfidfpffidciit  sovfTfipnty  of  the  cotislttucni  cities.  The  sumc 
jealousy  M’hich  has  shorn  the  American  congress  of  nearly  all 
power  to  enforce  its  own  decrees ; — the  same  self-importance  of 
individuals,  which  has  split  again  and  again  the  republics  of 
South  Amcrico  ; — were  in  full  activity  in  Greece.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore,  that  they  could  not  discover  the  representative  system,  but 
that  thev  did  not  like  it.  A  congress  w  as  often  formed  of  deputies 
from  many  states ;  but  the  pettiest  states  sent  as  many  as  the 
most  powerful.  If  for  a  moment  this  congress  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  central  and  permanent  authority,  the  greater  states 
would  have  insisted  on  being  represented  in  some  proportion  to 
their  real  power ;  and  if  this  had  been  done,  the  assembly  would 
have  become  a  true  parliament.  lUit  no  one  seriously  desired 
it.  The  grcjitcr  powers  found  it  convenient  to  use  a  congress 
as  their  tool  for  injustice,  when  circumstances  allowed ;  and  to 
disobey  at  pleasure,  when  its  decisions  were  adverse.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  sacrifice  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  representation,  which  some  whiggish  poli¬ 
ticians  have  admired  in  the  North  American  congress,  w  ill  not 
permanently  doom  it  also  to  imbecility. 

Such  being  the  political  tendencies  of  the  Greek  population, 
the  petty  states,  under  the  excitement  of  mutual  rivalry,  were 
rais^  to  a  considerable  development  of  industrial,  political,  and 
sometimes  purely  intellectual  activity ;  but  w  hen  Greek  society 
had  reached  the  stage  at  which,  from  wealth  and  know  ledge,  it 
was  competent  to  form  itself  into  a  considerable  and  united 
nation,  since  this  was  not  done  on  terms  of  equality,  an  im¬ 
placable  stniggle  took  place  to  effect  it  by  vassalage.  All  active 
and  aspiring  minds  saw'  that  Greece  ought  to  be  one,  and  under 
one  head  ;  but  unhappily,  though  naturally,  each  city  thouglit 
that  itself  ought  to  be  that  one  head.  If  republican  Greece  had 
been  the  whole  world,  out  of  the  utter  failure  of  any  one  state 
to  establish  its  supnunacy  might  have  ultimately  arisen  a  *  stable 
equilibrium,'  an  acquiescence  in  one  another's  independence, 
and  a  sort  of  international  diplomacy,  such  as  is  now'  seen  in 
Europe,  though  everything  must  have  been  on  so  minute  a 
scide.  It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  by  all  the  fierce  battles 
which  were  fought  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  by  the 
devastating  of  fields,  and  other  mutual  inflictions,  Greece 
became  neither  less  populous  nor  poorer,  nor  in  anv  sense 
weaker,  as  regards  national  resources.  We  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Demosthenes,*  (on  which  Thirl w'all  justly  lays 

It  may  W  as  well  to  exhibit  lierc  the  w'ords  of  Demosthenes,  3rd  Phi* 
ippi^  I}.  and  4.—*  Ships  of  war  and  masses  of  population  and  abundance  of 
warlike  equipment,  and  perything  else  by  which  we  estimate  the  strength 
ol  cities,  are  now  all  of  them  by  far  more  and  greater  than  those  of  former 
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stress,)  that  in  his  day  Greece  was  stronger  than  she  ever  had 
l)een;  and  the  inilitarv  art  was  naturally  far  more  advanced 
than  under  Pericles  or  Aristides.  Thus,  the  ruin  of  Greece  did 
not  come,  diitictly  and  properly,  by  mutual  destruction.  Put 
an  enemy  was  on  their  l)order, — the  military  monarchy  of 
Macedonia ;  and  a  single  able,  politic,  and  ambitious  prince,  by 
help  of  their  dissensions,  succc(*dcd  in  raising  his  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power,  against  whicii  no  coalition,  morally  feasible, 
was  able  to  stand.  By  Philip,  and  his  sou  Alexander,  the 
liherty  of  Greece  was  destroyed.  AVith  it,  her  intellectual  and 
artistical  genius  almost  vanished,  her  population  wasted,  her 
wealth  declined,  whatever  she  had  of  natural  goodness  or  inno- 
ccncc  was  perverted,  and  slie  fell  an  easy  j)rcy  to  the  oppressive 
and  destructive  Roman,  who,  with  accelerated  rapidity,  ctlccted 
the  work  of  ruin.  Such  might  be  the  fate  of  modern  Europe,  if 
there  were  any  despotic  power  exterior  to  it,  great  enough  to 
swallow  up  all  the  free  states,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual 
enmities :  and  in  some  speculators  believe  they  sec  a 

second  Macedonia.  Little  urgent  as  may  be  the  danger  at 
prC'Cnt,  (considering  the  want  of  development  in  the  Russian 
resources,)  it  is  hard  to  assert  that  the  comparison  is  very 
strained,  or  that  there  is  not  cause  for  alarm  in  the  distance. 
The  remedy,  however,  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  a  wicked  and 
al)s\ird  attempt  to  injure  Russia,  but  in  cementing  the  interests 
of  our  country  with  that  of  others,  and  thus  broadening  our 
own  basis; — by  free-trade,  by  granting  to  foreigners  all  sorts  of 
indulgencics  (as  they  are  called) — we  mean  equal  rights — by 
facilitating  their  entire  or  partial  naturalization ;  and  by  avoid¬ 
ing  all  exclusively  English  and  anti-European  objects.  If, 
Athens,  Sparta,  or  Thebes  had  done  this, — if,  we  say,  one  lead¬ 
ing  sUite  in  Greece  had  pursued  such  a  course, — Greece  might 
have  defied,  first,  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  Rome.  But  if 
statesmen  will  jicrsist  in  crooked  measures,  calling  injustice 
*  patriotism,'  and  deceit  '  policy,^  the  God  of  truth  w  ill  not  alter 
his  laws  to  save  their  nations  from  sufleriug. 

The  whole  liistorv  of  Greece  is  an  instructive  comment  on 
wars  to  preserve  the  balance  of  powder,  of  which  so  much  used 
to  be  talked  in  Europe.  By  this  phrase  is  sometimes  meant, 
wars  to  forbid  territorial  aggression,  w  hich  are  quite  another 
matter :  but,  to  justify  w  ar  against  another  state,  solely  because 
we  think  it  is  likely  to  become  too  powerful,  is  evidently  an 

<lay8.*  After  referring  to  the  great  strength  of  the  Lnceda?monians  at  the 
fnd  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  proceeds :  *  Although  everything,  so  to 
has  made  great  advances,  and  nothing  remains  on  the  scale  of  former 
1  think  nothing  has  changed  and  advanced  more  than  military 
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opeiiiiif;  for  the  most  unprincipled  injustice.  When  done  in 
well-meant  ij^norance,  it  may  easily  have  no  other  effect,  than 
to  allow  some,  neij^hbour,  when  all  the  bellijrerents  are  ex- 
haiisted,  to  make  encroachments  on  several  of  them,  until  he 
liecomes  more  fonnidahle  than  the  ]>arty  before  dreaded.  Just 
so,  the  Athenians  feared  tlie  power  of  Olynthus  and  of  the  king 
of  Thrace;  and  did  their  best  to  weaken  both  states;  while 
Macedonia  looked  on,  and  w  as  not  feared.  Hut  no  sooner  had 
the  Thracians  been  torn  asunder,  than, — at  a  moment  when 
Athens  was  called  off  by  domestic  dang:er, — youn^  Philip  of 
Mactnlon  conquered  Thrace  piece-meal ;  and  then  sw  allowed  up 


Olvnthus :  after  which  the  Athenians  had  every  cause  to  wish 
that  they  had  not  been  jealous  of  those  states,  now  irreeovcr- 
ablv  fallen.  What  other  lesson  can  we  learn  from  the  ^reat 
war  of  Europe  against  France?  Napoleon,  it  is  true,  had  com¬ 
mitted  much  territorial  iiggression,  and  the  ease  was  more 
aggravated  ;  yet  the  result  of  the  w  ar  has  been  to  allow  Uussia 
and  her  desjmtie  neighbours  to  commit  aggressions  at  Iciust 
equally  unjust  and  equally  cruel,  on  Poland  and  Italy ;  nor  is 
it  clear  that  Spain  and  Portugal  are  at  all  the  better  fv)r  our 
interference.  However  plausible  the  commencement  of  a  war, 
conquerors  seem  always  to  end  by  gross  injustice;  and  th6 
thing  most  to  be  hoped  is,  that  no  triumidi  may  be  too  com¬ 
plete,  unless  it  is  one  of  pure  self  defence. 

We  are  not  able  wholly  to  agree  w  ith  Hishoj)  Thirlwall’s  iu- 
ferences  eonceniing  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  (Ireece.  In  his 
last  volume  he  gives  a  vivid,  impartial,  and  })ainfully  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Herce  and  cruel  treachery  by  which  the  Komaus 
tnmipled  down  that  fair  but  miserable  lamr: 


*  T  he  end  o!  the  Achaean  war,’  says  he,  '  was  the  last  stage  ol  the 
lingering  process  by  which  Home  enclosed  her  victim  in  the  coils  ol 
lier  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  with  the  slime  of  her  sycophants 
and  hirelings,  crushed  it  when  it  began  to  struggle,  and  then  calmly 
preyed  upon  its  vitals.’ 


He  proceeds  to  review  the  general  question  of  the  wasting  of 
(ireec'e,  *  which  has  been  Jittributed  in  modern  times  to  Homaa 
misrule.  ‘  No  historical  fact,^  he  observes,  ‘  is  more  clearly 
ascertained,  than  that  from  the  epoch  of  the  lioman  conquest 
the  nation  was  continually  wasting  away,^ — p.  4(50.  As  a  single 
striking  rt'sult,  he  observes,  that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  wc  tiud 
1  lutarch  declaring  that  all  (Ireece  could  hardly  furnish  11,001) 
heavy  armed  soldiers;  the  number  raised  for  the  Persian  war 
^  tlm  little  state  of  Megara  alone  !  In  the  early  Roman  war* 
i  a  ns,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  a  single  battle,  carries  into  the  ticM 
10,000  nati\e  Ijaconian  troops.  Rut  while  allowing  the  foct  of 
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the  rapiil  decliue  of  Greece  after  it  fell  under  foreign  power, 
Thirlwall  denies  that  the  two  events  are  connected  as  eftect  and 
cause;  and  his  reasons  for  this  deniid  are  to  ns  nusatisfactory. 
The  decliue,  s^iys  he,  commenced  before  the  Roman  conquest ; 
therefore,  it  depended  on  some  other  principle.  It  contiuned, 
also,  unabated  under  the  imperial  government,  when  Greece  wjis 
less  oppressed  than  under  the  republic;  therefore,  it  was  not 
caused  by  oppression.  11c  farther  quotes  evidence,  that  the 
wasting  of  the  population  was  not  produced  by  increase  of  mas¬ 
sacres  and  mortality,  but  by  a  deficiency  of  marriages  and 
births : 

*  We  see,  then,  that  the  evil  was  not  that  the  stream  of  population 
was  violently  absorbed,  but  that  it  flowed  feebly,  because  there  was 
an  influence  at  work  which  tended  to  dry  up  the  fountain-head. 
Marriages  were  rare  and  unfruitful,  through  the  prevalence  of  indiffer^ 
ence  or  aversion  towards  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 
The  historian  traces  this  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  to  a  taste  for 
luxury  and  ostentation.  Hut  this  explanation,  which  could  only 
apply  to  the  wealthy,  seems  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  result. 
The  real  cause  struck  deeper,  and  was  much  more  witlely  spreatl. 
Described  in  general  terms,  it  was  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  order 
of  nature,  for  the  natural  revelation  of  the  will  of  God :  and  the 
sanction  of  infanticide  was  by  no  means  the  most  destructive  or  the 
most  loathsome  form  in  which  it  manifested  itself.  This  was  the 
cancer  which  had  been  for  many  generations  eating  into  the  life  of 
Greece. — p.  Ibl. 

We  arc  not  satisfied  with  this  refutation,  hecaiisc,  in  place  of 
the  alleged  cause,  he  assigns  a  new  one,  which  not  only  docs  not 
supersede,  but  urgently  needs  the  other  which  he  is  rejecting. 

‘  Population  declines :  why  ?  because  men  are  not  disposed  to 
rear  families.'  Is  this  a  snflicient  and  final  reply  ? — Surely  not, 
we  arc  driven  to  ask  farther;  *  lyhy  are  they  thus  indisposed?' 
And  we  feel  no  doubt  that  the  final  explanation  is,  that,  directly 
or  indirectly,  despotic  rule  was  the  cause.  The  Greeks,  it  will 
be  said,  were  an  immoral  people.  Granted:  yet  their  immo¬ 
rality  did  not  prevent  them  from  increasing  in  numbers  during 
the  whole  republican  period.  Corinth  and  Miletus  and  Athens 
alwunded  in  refined  voluptuousness ;  Hoeotia  in  coarse  sensuality; 
yet,  while  they  were  free,  no  general  dishonour  was  put  upon 
marriage,  such  as  to  affect  the  population  ;  no  disinclination  to 
Tear  chihlrcn  can  be  alleged  ;  nor  was  it  observed  that  even  the 
lughest  families  became  extinct  from  such  causes.  Yet,  from 
the  perioil  of  the  Alacedoniaii  ascendancy,  the  wasting  of  the 
j^pulation  begins ;  and  is,  in  tw'o  centuries,  a  broad  and  start- 
mg  fact.  It  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that  there  is  no  coii- 
uexiou  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  misrule  and  the  withering 
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of  the  people.  Bishop  Thirhvall  argues,  that  the  cause  was  not 
political,  hut  social,  because  it  began  before  Roman  times.  We 
crave  leave  to  amend  the  statement  thus :  ‘  The  social  evil  was 
caused  by  political  despotism ;  and  as  the  despotism  begun  before 
Roman  times,  so  did  the  etil  udiich  it  generated;  hut  as  the 
Roman  despotism  was  worse  by  far  than  that  which  it  super¬ 
seded,  so  were  the  social  evils  under  it  developed  with  rapidly- 
increasing  intensity.^ 

After  all,  our  controversy  w  ith  the  respected  historian  is  one 
of  degree,  not  of  kind.  He  acknowledges  that  the  political  re¬ 
sults  of  Alexander’s  conquests  heightened  the  moral  disease 
which  he  has  8tii;matized  ;  but  we  arc  surprised  that  he  does 
not  see  that  they  extirpated  the  influences  tvhich  had  previously 
contended  against  it  with  success.  We  doubt  w  hether  any  nation 
can  be  pointed  at,  the  population  of  w  hich  w  asted  aw  ay  through 
disinclination  to  raise  families,  except  when  political  misery  in 
some  form  was  the  cause  of  this  disinclination.  It  is  notorious 
that  at  Rome,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  nobility  and 
gentry  could  w  ith  difhculty  be  induced  to  marry  ;  and  that  cm- 
jK^n)r  in  vain  endeavoured  to  keep  up  respectable  families  by 
giving  pnMuiuins  for  numerous  children.  This  may  remind  us 
of  prizes  to  agricultural  labourers  for  rejiring  cbildren  in  honour¬ 
able  wedlock  !  When  Augustus  was  an  infant,  and  Rome  either 
WHS,  or  at  least  believed  herself  to  be,  free, — w  hen  the  full  ener¬ 
gies  of  mental  freedom  acted  in  the  bosoms  of  the  aristocracy, 
whatever  their  corruptions,  vices,  and  crimes,  no  vanishing  of 
great  families,  through  unwillingness  to  inarrv,  is  heard  of. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  they  were  not  yet  so  abandoned  to  sensu¬ 
ality  ;  vice  had  not  reached  so  high  a  pitch.  True  :  slavery  had 
not  yet  developed  sensuality.  The  immediate  effect  of  Cicsar’s 
conque.st  of  Pompey  and  Cato  was,  that  cvcryd)ody  in  Rome  who 
c<>uld  afford  it,  began  to  dine  w  ith  greater  luxury.  Cicero  lived 
to  see  peacock  dinners  all  the  rage ;  .and  even  under  Augustus, 
the  gonnandizing,  and  the  science  expended  on  cookery,  became 
disgusting.  If  it  be  true  (as  we  believe),  that  other  sorts  of  sen¬ 
suality  went  along  with  it,  and  that  while  the  virtuous  love  of 
woman  declined,  all  motives  for  being  proud  of  a  numerous 
offspring  vanished ;  what  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  we  are 
justified  in  pointing  to  the  loss  of  public  freedom  as  the  real 
oause  at  the  bottom  of  those  immoral  and  pernicious  results? 
As  regards  Greece  at  large,  in  the  earlier  period  of  declension, 
it  is  hard  to  apeak  confidently,  because  different  parts  of  it  were 
in  a  %ery  diflcrent  state.  Gencrallv,  we  may  say,  that  the  cflcct 
of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  after  the  de.aith  of  Alexander,  was 
to  o{)eu  a  vast  field  for  mere  soldiers  of  fortune.  Armies  no 
longer  fought  tor  public  objects,  but  foi*  this  or  that  leader; 
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vet  bv  these  armies  the  fortunes  of  Greece  were  decided.  In 
iuch  a  state  of  things,  the  mass  of  men  knew  not  what  to  wish 
or  what  to  hope :  all  motives  for  public  action  were,  in  many 
states,  paralysed ;  and  a  belief  in  overwhelming  fate  no  doubt 
plunged  thousands  into  recklessness.  Quite  a  sufficient  clue  to 
the  progress  of  events,  is,  we  think,  given  us  by  Thirlwall  him¬ 
self,  when  he  says : 

*  The  despondency  produced  by  a  single  overthrow  drove  the 
Boeotians  into  u  round  of  sensual  dissipation,  in  which  all  duties, 
both  public  and  private,  were  utterly  neglected ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  far  heavier  despair  which  weighed  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  entire  nation,  when  at  length  it  felt  its  chains  and  saw  itself 
bestridden  by  the  Roman  colossus,  was  eveiy where  in  some  degree 
attended  with  like  consequences.’ 

Tlic  words  of  Moore  have  far  stricter  truth  than  we  usually 
expect  in  pianoforte  songs : 

*  Drearily  every  bosom  pineth, 

Where  the  chain  of  slavery  twineth  ; 

There  the  warrior’s  dart  hath  no  tleetness ; 

There  the  maiden's  heart  hath  no  sweetness' 

How  conld  even  the  poorest  provincials  of  Rome  take  pride  in 
a  flourishing  family,  when  their  sons  were  violently  torn  from 
them  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  impose  slavery  on  dis¬ 
tant  nations?  And  how  conld  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the 
brave,  who  found  that  the  first  and  great  lesson  which  the 
Romans  were  resolved  to  teach  them,  was,  to  endure  with 
cringing  thankfulness  the  worst  of  indignities, — have  the  least 
desire  to  leave  behind  them  children  for  the  same  misery  ?  ‘  By 
reason  of  the  present  distress,'  Paul  advised  his  brother  Christians 
not  to  marry.  Even  the  populace  of  Rome  pitied  the  widow  of 
(icrmanieus,  says  Tacitus,  ‘  because  in  her  unfortunately  nume¬ 
rous  offspring  she  was,  so  many  times  over,  exposed  to  calamity 
yet  she  was  grandniece  to  Augustus,  and  granddaughter  of  Mark 
Antony.  Not  every  father  was  liable  to  he  publicly  murdered 
by  a  Verres,  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter's  beauty,  but  one  such 
act  struck  horror  into  ten  thousand  hearts ;  and  the  countless 
deeds  of  lust  and  crime  w  hieh  Greece  su tiered  from  her  tyrants 
before  the  time  of  Augustus,  would  easily  introduce  among  her 
people,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  generations,  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  coupled  with  the  indisposition  to  marry,  which  could 
not  be  extirpated  by  the  mere  tranquil  and  apathetic  despotism 
of  the  emperors.  The  emperors,  indeed,  did  not  actively  oppress 
the  provinces ;  but  they  would  not  allow  any  new  and  living 
principle  to  be  infused  into  them,  w  hich  alone  could  rouse  them 
out  of  their  degraded  state.  Such  a  principle  w 
and  it  was  persecuted,  as  soon  as  its  efficacy  was 
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It  is  usual  to  point  to  the  Greek  nation  iis  eminently  illustrat- 
\n^  the  inherent  properties  of  blood ;  and  it  is  even  hard  to  con¬ 
test  the  opinion  now  current,  without  being  thought  either  ill- 
informed  or  obstinate.  Wc  certainly  have  no  disposition  to 
deny,  that  the  Greeks  of  history  had  a  character  of  their  own, 
distinguishing  them  from  Sicidians  and  Italians,  to  whom,  never¬ 
theless,  they  were  nearly  related  :  but  wc  deliberately  disbelieve 
the  inferences  and  doctrines  now  prevalent  on  this  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  It  ai)pcars  to  us,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  contrasts  of  national  character,  at  least  as  power¬ 
fully  as  the  similarities.  The  biglimbcd,  voracious  Ihcotian,  dull 
in  body  and  mind,  differed  from  the  acute,  abstemious,  witty, 
and  restless  Athenian,  as  much  as  an  Austrian  from  an  Irisli- 
Thc  English,  French,  and  Spaniards,  are  as  unlike  as  any 


man. 


three  nations  of  Europe  ;  but,  i)robably,  not  more  unlike  than  the 
Acarnanians,  Thessalians,  and  Lacedajmonians.  Even  tribes 
which  seem  to  have  most  in  common,  show  striking  diversity  at 
the  same  time.  In  all  Greece,  none  were  more  remarkable  for 
political  moderation,  none  seem  to  have  been  more  adapted  to 
manage  constitutional  government  successfully,  than  the  Acluc- 
aus,  the  Acarnanians,  and  the  Uhodiaus  ;  of  whom  the  two  last 
appear  as  the  noblest,  and  politically  the  most  faultless,  of  all 
who  bore  the  Ilelleuic  name.  In  the  Rhodians,  however,  a  dij;- 
nity  of  bearing  was  observed,  which  the  other  Greeks  stigma¬ 
tized  Jis  pride  ;  their  eharaetcr  was  set  in  a  sterner  mould,  ami 
was  opposed  to  that  joviality  which  degenerated  into  lightness. 
Of  the  Acarnanians  wc  would  wish  to  know  more  ;  but  what  we 
do  know,  implies,  that  the  moderation  and  consistency  of  con¬ 
duct  for  which  they  were  celebrated,  was  coupled  with  a  sort  of 
modesty  (piite  opposed  to  the  Rhodian  temperament,  and,  with 
a  self  respect  which  is  nearer  to  conscientiousness  than  pride. 
As  for  the  Aclneans,  a  general  weakness  pervades  them,  eminently 
shown  in  their  ludioundcd  reliance  on  individual  leaders,  to 
whom  they  seem  to  have  a  moral  attachment,  not  always  well- 
placed.  e  must  avow  the  opinion  that,  if  it  any  how  appeared 
that  tlie  Acarnanians  were  of  Siculian,  and  the  Thessalians  of 
Phrygian  origin,  the  fact  would  be  snatched  at  by  the  present 
generation  ot  German  and  French  literati,  as  eminently  proving 
the  force  of  blood,  c  do  not  for  a  moment  deny,  that  tlierc 
are  peculiarities  ot  temper  in  every  race;  but,  in  pur  belief, 
history  pnnes  them  not  to  be  unchangeable  in  any  such  sense 
or  degree,  as  it  is  fashionable  to  lay  down  or  assume.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  peculiarities  of  Athenian  and  Achajan,  were  acquired  in 
ci>mparati\cly  recent  days,  both  nations  being  nearly  allied  in 
bl<KHl.  Tlic  same  is  true  of  Argivc  and  Laccdiemonian,  of 
Thessalian  and  Corinthian.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
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that  many  nations,  whom,  from  the  stron"  diversity  of  their 
manners  and  tendencies,  tlie  Greeks  regarded  as  barbarians,  are 
now  known  to  have  been  either  true  Greeks,  or  at  least  closely 
connected  to  them.  The  Macedonian  kintfs  were  admitted  to  be 
•  Hellenic,  while  the  jwopk  were  called  barbarians,  because  the 
(irccks  could  not  understand  them  ;  the  few  remains  of  the 
Macedonian  language  imply  that  it  was  only  a  very  strongly 
marked  dialect  of  Greek.  Yet,  we  hold  it  would  luive  been 
quite  impossible  to  form  a  guess  from  the  Macedonian  character, 
whether  the  nation  was  Italian,  German,  Greek,  or  Celtic. 
Thcij  had  never  had  Hellenic  institutions;  hence  the  Hellenic 
character  was  never  formed  in  them.  Institu'^ions,  and  not  blood, 
make  the  diHereuce  between  the  Dorsetshire  peasants,  and  the 
Anglo-Americans ;  who  seem  to  us  to  be  far  more  widely  opposed 
than  were  the  Asiatic  lonians  to  the  ancient  Syrians — nations 
of  utterly  diverse  blood  and  language.  Great  stress  is  laid  by 
many,  on  the  special  impossibility  under  which  certain  races  lie, 
of  managing  free  institutions  ;  and,  it  w  ould  seem,  that  nothing 
is  supposed  so  much  to  depend  on  blood,  as  political  tendencies. 
Yet,  among  Greeks  w  c  have  every  sort  of  constitution,  from  despo¬ 
tism  to  mob-government ;  and  in  this  consisted  the  richness  of 
Hellenic  experience  to  an  Aristotle.  Forms  of  government  were 
well  known  to  the  Greeks,  which  arc  rare  indeed,  or  unknown 
to  us ;  as  elective  monarchy,  and  timocracy,  i.  c.,  a  system  in 
which  men  have  votes  proportioned  to  their  taxation.  On  the 
contrary,  nations  most  opposed  in  blood  and  religion,  often  hit 
on  very  similar  public  regulations  and  general  policy,  when 
siinilarlv  circumstanced,  and  in  the  same  stage  of  mental  deve- 
lopmcnt.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  Tyrians  were  politically 
fir  more  like  to  the  })cople  of  vEgina,  than  these  last  to  the 
lliebans,  their  near  kinsmen.  Social  and  religious  habits,  no 
doubt,  do  not  very  rapidly  change ;  yet,  these  also,  are  far  from 
opposing  any  insuperable  barrier,  w  hen  outward  circumstances 
niter.  It  is  a  fact  not  without  instruction,  that  Niebuhr  proved, 
ns  he  thought,  that  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  Mongols, 
hy  showing  an  identity  of  manners  and  even  physical  pcculitiri- 
tics  between  the  two  ;  whereas,  Prichard  has  established  beyond 
reasonable  doid)t,  that  the  other  o|)inion  is  true,  which  holds 
them  to  have  been  Sclavoniaus.  For,  the  language  of  the 
Scythians  (or  rather  Scolotw)  differed  only  dialectually  from  that 
of  the  Sarmatians  ;  and  the  modern  history  of  the  latter  people 
Fan  be  traced,  the  Hiissians  being  one  of  their  branches.  So 
httlc  weight,  in  deciding  on  the  races  of  men,  can  be  laid  on 
nianncrs  and  character,  moral  or  intellectual. 

I  hirlw  all  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  Dorian  race, 
which  we  will  here  extract.  They  arc  a  good  set  off  against  the 
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inordinate  preference  wliich  an  eminent  German  writer  has 
shown  for  the  Dorians  in  contrast  to  tlie  lonians. 

'The  groundwork  of  the  Dorian  commonwealth  belongs  to  the  old 
Hellenic  frame  of  society;  and  the  ruling  ideas  and  feelings  by 
which  the  form  of  government  and  the  habits  of  life  were  determined,  * 
were  transmitted  from  the  heroic  ages.  The  conquerors  of  I’elopon* 
nesus,  with  the  martial  spirit,  retained  the  political  maxims  of  their 
ancestors,  which  trcrc  those  of  the  wliole  Hellenic  nation.  They 
considered  the  possession  of  arms  as  the  highest  privilege  of  a  free¬ 
man,  the  exercise  of  them  as  the  only  employment  that  became  him. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  heroic  equity,  he  who  excelled  in  this 
noblest  of  arts,  was  born  to  command  ;  the  race  that  showed  itself 
inferior  in  warlike  virtues,  was  destined  to  obey  and  serve;  the  most 
perfect  order  of  things  was  that  in  which  the  higher  class  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  no  care  or  labour  that  did  not  contribute  to  the  species  of 
excellence,  which  was  the  supreme  end  of  its  being,  and  where  the 
subject  ranks  were  mere  instruments,  only  needed  to  relieve  the 
higher  from  necessary,  but  degrading  toil  ; — a  view  of  society,  not 
peculiar  to  any  race  of  mankind,  thougli  among  the  nations  in  which 
the  same  maxims  have  not  been  hallowed  by  superstition,  none  ap¬ 
peared  to  liave  been  governed  by  them  more  unilbrmly  than  the  an¬ 
cient  Hellenes,  and  no  Hellenic  tribe  applied  them  so  steadily  and 
consistently  as  the  Dorians.  The  predominance  of  the  military  spirit  ia 
the  early  portion  of  a  nation's  history,  though  accompanied  by  an  aver¬ 
sion  and  contempt  lor  the  arts  of  peace,  ovght  not  certainly  to  lower 
any  race  in  our  esteem.  It  has  appeared  most  signally  in  the  noblest  por¬ 
tions  of  our  species  ;  and  is,  in  itself,  no  more  inauspicious  sign  lor  the 
future  growth  of  intelligence  and  humanity,  than  the  overflow  ofaiiimal 
spirits,  the  impatience  of  mental  application,  and  the  petulance  of 
superior  strength  and  activity,  in  a  vigorous  boy.  But  a  neglected  or 
vicious  education,  or  untoward  circumstances,  may  disappoint  the 
intention  of  nature,  check  the  growth  of  the  higher  faculties,  or  con¬ 
fine  them  to  a  single  direction,  and  narrow  compass;  and  may  thus 
detain  nations  and  individuais  in  a  state  of  intellectual  infancy,  ripe  and 
robust  only  in  its  passions  and  physical  powers.  Such  a  misfortune, 
tchich  has  sometimes  been  celebrated  as  a  singular  advantage,  or  as  the 
noblest  fruit  of  legislative  srisdom,  befel  the  Dorians  in  Crete  and  Sparta. 
— Vol.  i.  p.  :i37. 

We  would  gladly  make  various  other  extracts  from  the  work, 
but  it  is  im|K>ssible  to  do  them  justice,  unless  they  are  of  some 
length,  80  Rs  to  exhibit  their  connexion  ;  and  out  of  eight  ample 
volumes  selection  ia  difticult.  The  reader  who  desires  to  profit 
by  them  may  he  assured  that  the  perusal  of  a  review  is  not  a 
royal  ^ad  to  the  advantages  of  a  whole  work,  and  much  patience 
ami  silent  thought  will  he  well  bestowed  on  this  history  of 
(irt'cee.  Its  termination  is  melaucholv  enough;  and  we  know 
only  one  train  of  thought  by  which  wc  can  comfort  ourselves, 
or  any  reader  of  ancient  history ;  viz.,  that  the  revolutions  w  hick 
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were  such  awful  calamities  to  tlie  freemen,  very  often  brought 
relief  to  the  far  more  numerous  body  of  slaves.  This  oppressed 
class  of  men  were  so  unpitied  by  the  ancients,  that  historians 
never  give  us  information  concerning  them  except  incidentally, 
and  without  intending  it;  hence  it  is  very  ditlicult  to  decide 
how  tliey  were  attected  by  this  or  that  war.  In  besieged  cities 
the  worst  fate  sometimes  betel  them,  as  they  were  the  first  to 
be  starved ;  at  the  same  time,  thousands  of  them  escaped  into 
freedom,  since  their  masters  were  even  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  It 
has  been  held  by  some  that  the  union  of  physical  and  mental 
excellence  in  the  (1  reeks  was  due  in  great  measure  to  their 
slave  system,  which  freed  the  rest  of  the  community  from 
various  severe  or  menial  labour :  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error. 
‘The  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  armies,^  says  Thucydides, 

‘  were  country  labourers’ — peasants  or  small  farmers  :  among  the 
Laced;einonians  alone  were  the  slaves  very  numerous,  and  this 
did  not  at  all  conduce  to  the  mental  improvement  of  their 
masters,  win)  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  watch  against  the 
revolts  of  the  slaves,  and  of  the  nnfranchised  freemen.  The 
physical  perfection  of  the  Greeks  depended  on  the  smallness  of 
the  coinmnnities,  and  their  mutual  hostility;  in  conse(|uence  of 
which  all  citizens  needed  to  be  constantly  under  training  for 
arms.  What  there  was  of  mental  teaching,  w  as  communicated 
in  the  open  air,  and  by  word  of  month.  Through  the  scarcity 
of  books,  know  ledge  w  as  exceedingly  superficial  to  all  but  a  very 
lew’,  and  the  acquisition  of  it  seldom  interfered  with  atldetic  or 
gymnastic  accomplishment.  In  none  of  these  things  did  the 
slaves  partake  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  sn})p()sed  that  in  all  parts 
alike  their  condition  was  one  of  extreme  misery.  In  ordimary 
times,  at  Athens,  for  instance,  thev  might  be  externallv  comfort- 
able,  and  w  ell  cared  for ;  but  there  was  always  a  liability  to  ill 
treatment,  which  destroyed  sclf-rcspcct  or  forethought  in  all 
who  could  enjoy  life  in  spite  of  it.  A  delicate  female,  habitually 
well  treated  by  her  master  and  mistress,  might  any  day  be 
exj>osed  to  legal  torture,  if  some  one  accused  the  master  con¬ 
cerning  matters  in  which  the  slave’s  testimony  was  wanted. 
Ihc  coolness  with  which  the  toilurc  is  demanded  and  granted 
by  respectable  persons,  speaks  volumes  on  the  state  of  feeling. 
No  crisis  held  out  to  tlie  slaves  so  much  hope,  as  tliose  in  which 
a  state  was  in  extreme  danger,  when  they  were  often  armed  for 
the  public  defence.  In  short,  they  general  I  v  profited  by  every 
time  of  confusion.  Christianity  has  had  the  glory  of  terminating 
m  huropc  this  miserable  state  of  things,  if  we  consent  to  forget 
the  partial  exception  of  Russia  and  Poland,  which  were  latest 
to  receive  its  influence.  If  history  could  give  any  lessons  to  a 
democracy,  it  might  shout  aloud  the  absurdity  and  danger  of 
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that,  which  morals  and  religion  proclaim  to  be  a  crime— the 
holding  our  fellow-men  in  bondage.  In  spite  of  all  her  other 
ignorance,  viecs  and  jealous  passions,  Greece,  it  her  slaves  had 
been  freemen,  and  her  states  confederated  on  just  terms,  need 
have  feared  neither  the  wild  Gauls  from  the  north,  nor  the 
llomans  from  the  west.  Her  great  internal  vigour  and  activity 
would  have  ensured  a  steady  progress  ;  and  might  have  worked 
otf  out  of  her  system  her  worst  soeial  immoralities.  Hut,  it 
would  seem,  keen  as  arc  our  feelings  of  personal  right,  the 
rights  of  other  men,  other  classes,  other  nations,  is  the  hist 
lesson  that  mankind,  in  the  mass,  is  willing  to  learn.  AVisdom 
comes  too  late,  if  w  e  are  left  to  ourselves ;  and  happy  are  those 
nations,  w  ho,  by  timely  chastisement,  are  compelled  to  be  wise. 

Since  the  above  was  w  ritten,  the  first  volume  of  the  8vo  edition 
of  ThirlwalHs  Greece  has  made  its  appearance.  According  to 
the  author’s  statement,  the  text  has  almost  ahvavs  been  left  as  it 
was,  except  as  to  a  few'  points  on  which  he  has  changed  his 
judgment.  A  sprinkling  of  new'  notes  has  been  annexed,  and 
an  elaborate  Appendix  on  the  Homeric  Poems,  in  w  hich  the 
history  of  critical  opinion  concerning  them  is  brought  down  to 
the  present  day.  This  is  the  most  st liking  feature  in  the  new 
volume.  In  it  the  author  displays  his  usual  clearness  of  mind 
and  fulness  of  erudition  concerning  German  literature  ;  hut 
d(H*s  not  advance  any  opinion  of  his  own.  We  are  disposed  to 
accept  this  appendix  as  an  apology  for  ‘  scepticism,’  as  some 
may  call  it.  or  rather,  for  an  acipiiesccnce  in  negative  residts, 
in  regard  to  matters  w  hich  lie  on  the  borders  of  historical  vision, 
(’uriosity  and  earnestness  is  always  eager  for  positive  know  ledge, 
but  it  we  eould  attain  a  elear  light  on  Homer  and  his  circum¬ 
stances,  this  would  of  course  shed  a  dim  gleam  on  something 
still  more  remote.  New'  problems  would  arise  eoncerning  them, 
and  once  more  wc  should  find  ourselves  obliged  to  aeijuiesce 
under  negations.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  how’  one  hypo¬ 
thesis  after  another  concerning  Homer  breaks  down,  till  at  hist 
w'e  seem  only  to  know'  that  neither  the  vulgar  nor  the  w  ise  are 
right  in  their  ideas  concerning  him. 

fhis^  new’  edition  will  ol  course  become  the  only  one  recog¬ 
nized  in  our  libraries ;  yet  we  are  glad  to  think  .that  no  such 
large  alterations  in  the  text  are  likely  to  be  made,  as  would 
lower  the  Cabinet  History  from  the  place  which  it  lias  hitherto 
so  honourably  occupied.  * 
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Art.  II.  Notes  of  Lectures  on  Future  Punishment.  By  II.  II.  Dobney. 

London  i  \VurJ  uiul  Co.  1811. 

In  this  small  and  unpretending  volume  Mr.  Dobney  treats  one 
of  the  most  important  subjeets  of  theological  inquiry;  audit 
atfords  us  pleasure  to  speak  of  it  generally  in  terms  of  commen¬ 
dation.  The  lectures  are  seven  in  number,  and  relate  to  ^  the 
scripture  doctrine  of  future  punishment  *  as  a  whole,  and  in  its 
several  parts.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  lectures  the  (picstion  of 
the  duration  of  future  punishment  is  taken  up ;  and  the  desire 
we  have  to  notice  somewhat  at  large  the  views  which  the  author 
has  expressed  in  relation  to  it,  induces  us  to  pass  over  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  volume  without  further  remark.  We 
shall  observe  only  that  the  discussion  sutlers  throughout,  as,  in 
our  judgment,  the  portion  we  have  specified  does  particularly, 
hy  his  having  published  merely  the  notes  of  his  lectures.  We 
are  not  sure  that  we  should  have  recommended  him  to  write 
them  for  the  press  at  the  whole  length  at  which  they  were  de¬ 
livered  ;  but  we  think  a  middle  course  would  have  been  desirable, 
more  especially  as  preventing  that  sense  of  meagrencss  and  iu- 
adcipiacy  which  now  inevitably  rests  upon  the  mind  of  a 
thoughtful  reader,  in  an  argument  on  so  important  a  subject. 

We  proceed,  then,  at  once  to  the  topic  we  have  indicated,  the 
duration  of  future  punishment.  Our  author  holds  that  it  is 
limited,  and  not  strictly  everlasting.  As  the  ground  on  which 
he  rests  this  opinion  is  peculiar,  we  propose  to  subject  it  to  a 

cursorv  examination. 

» 

The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  Mr.  Dobney  admits  that 
‘scripture  usage  compels  us  to  understand  the  terms  of  du¬ 
ration,  when  tliey.are  applied  to  the  future  state,  in  their  widest 
sense,^  but  he  (pialities  this  admission  by  the  following  remark : 

‘  That,  even  when  these  words  are  used  in  their  extremest  sense, 
they  do  not  teach  that  the  object  to  which  they  relate  must 
therefore  endure  for  ever ;  their  force  being  this,  and  no  more 
than  this,  that  what  is  predicated  shall  continue  so  long  as 
the  object  of  which  it  is  ])redicatcd  shall  continue  pp.  75,  76. 
II is  conclusion  consequently  is,  that,  according  to  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  the  wicked  w  ill  sutler  punishment  as  long  as  they  exist ; 

.  hut  that,  if  any  (piestion  has  place  coneerning  the  duration  of 
their  existence,  the  decision  of  it  will  involve  that  of  the  du¬ 
ration  of  their  punishment.  On  this  ground,  w  Inch  we  do  not 
contest  with  him,  he  proceeds  to  raise  the  question  whether 
^^icked  men  are  immortal,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  that 
they  are  not.  He  holds  tliat  ‘immortality  is  the  princely  gift 
of  Christ  to  his  faithful  followers'  only,  p.  72.  lie  thinks,  how- 
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ever,  that  all  mankind  will  have  a  future  existence ;  and  that 
the  wicked,  after  rising  from  the  grave,  will  live  in  another 
state  for  a  long,  and  even  an  ‘  awful  ^  period,  p.  80.  The  sum 
of  Ins  opinion  is,  that  the  future  existence  of  the  kicked, 
and  consequently  their  punishment,  will  at  some  period  he  ter¬ 
minated  by  their  extinction. 

Without  laying  any  stress  on  a  remark  which,  however,  our 
author’s  mode  of  expressing  himself  naturally  suggests, — namely, 
that  he  is  ver}’  imperfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  we 
shall  endeavour  candidly  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  he 
has  placed  it. 

llis  mode  of  pn)of  consists  of  two  parts.  He  attempts  to 
sliew,  first,  that  nothing  in  the  scri|)turcs  (for,  w  ith  him,  we  hold 
rtmsou  to  he  out  of  the  question)  proves  the  immortality  of  man, 
if  the  terms  applied  to  the  future  state  do  not ;  and  next,  that 
these  terms  support  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  existence  of  the 
wicked.  (Pp.  70,  72.) 

We  take  up,  in  the  first  instance,  the  latter  portion  of  his 
argument. 

To  make  good  his  position  that  the  terms  applied  in  scripture 
to  the  future  state  suj)port  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  existence 
of  the  wicked,  Mr.  Dohney  adduces  two  classes  of  passages  in 
which  the  future  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is 
spoken  of;  the  state  of  the  righteous  hy  the  term  life,  fxry,  and 
the  state  of  the  wicked  hy  the  terms  dcathy  davaroj,  destructiony 
avwXfia,  and  corruptiotiy  pp.  70,  71  :  and  he  conceives  that 
life  and  death,  in  the  literal  and  strict  meaning  of  these  terms — 
that  is,  existence  and  the  cessation  of  existence — arc  the 
things  intended  in  them.  lie  is  aware,  as  he  states  (p.  71), 
that,  in  these  passagt's,  the  terms  life  and  death  are  commonly 
understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  denoting  happiness  and 
misery  respectively  ;  hut  this  he  thinks  is  taking  ‘  aii  unw  arrant- 
ahle  liberty’  with  them  (p.  72).  He  thus  raises  a  (|Ucstion  of 
biblical  interpretation  which  must  he  carefully  entered  on. 

\\  ithout  noticing  the  author’s  somewhat  uncalled  for  impu¬ 
tation  on  the  motives  of  the  commentators  who  differ  from  him, 
wc  admit  at  once  that  the  terms  in  question,  like  all  other  terms 
in  human  language,  arc*  to  he  understood  in  their  literal  sense, 
unless  cause  t'au  he  shewn  for  otherwise  interpreting  them. 
admit,  consequently,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  our¬ 
selves. 

e  necHl  not,  however,  adduce  instances  to  show*  that  the 
terms  life  and  death  arc  sometimes  used  to  denote  happiness 
and^ misery  ;  since  this  is  frankly  admitted  hy  ^Ir.  Hobney 
(p.  1 1).  c  may  proci'cd  at  once,  consequently,  to  the  words 
as  employed  in  the  passages  adduced.  In  this  inquin  we  are 
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sorry  to  be  deprived  of  Mr.  Dobney's  assistance  ;  since  lie  states 
himself  (p.  72)  to  have  been  compelled  (by  what  cause  docs  not 
appear,  but  probably  by  the  necessity  of  brevity)  to  waive  en¬ 
tirely  tins  part  of  the  investij^ation.  *It  is,  however,  essential  to 
a  settlement  of  the  (picstion  he  has  raised. 

lakin^,  in  the  first  instance,  the  passajj^os  which  express  the 
future  state  of  the  righteous  by  the  term  life,  the  question 
before  us  is,  whether  in  them  this  term  can  be  satisfactorily 
understood  as  meaning  existence  merely.  Now,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  what  is  thus  spoken  of  under  the  term  life  is  the 
subject  of  divine  promise,  'the  gift  of  (jod'  through  Christ 
Jesus,  the  result  of  his  death,  and  the  reward  of  faith  in  his 


name,  it  is  to  us,  we  confess,  in  the  higlicst  degree  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  understand  the  term  used  of  existence  inerelv.  Some 
iuestiiuablc  blessing  must  be  here  intended.  Mere  existence, 
however,  is  not  necessarily,  or  in  itself,  a  blessing.  Whether  it 
bo  a  benefit  at  all,  or  the  contrary,  depends  wholly  on  the  kind 
of  existence,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed.  It  may 
he  conceived  of  either  as  void  of  good,  or  as  lull  of  misery. 
Mr.  lh)bney  holds  it  to  be  eonferrcil  for  a  very  long  period  upon 
the  wicked.  We  conclnde,  therefore,  that  the  connexion  demands 
some  other  meaning  for  the  word  ‘life’  in  these  passages  than 
existence  merely ;  and,  as  happiness  is  an  idea  very  mnch  to 
the  point,  and  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  term,  we,  in 
agreement  with  the  great  majority  of  scriptural  commentators, 
adopt  this  as  the  meaning  of  it. 

In  bar  of  this  conclusion  two  things  may  be  alleged. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  term  ‘  life’  in  these  passages  expresses, 
not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the  future  condition  of  the 
righteous,  namely,  the  fact  of  their  immortality,  leaving  the 
manner  of  their  cxistenec  to  be  learned  from  other  portions  of 
scripture.  Jt  does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  such  a  view 
is  toiisistent  w  ith  the  absolute  and  emphatic  manner  in  which 
the  term  life  is,  in  this  connexion,  habituallv  emplovcd.  A 
single  example  will  suflice.  Take,  for  instance;  the  language  of 
1C  apostle,  Rom.  v.  21,  ‘  That,  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death, 
even  so  should  grace  reign,  through  righteousness,  unto  eternal 
lie,  hy  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.’  In  truth,  the  phrase  ‘eternal 
1  e  IS  continually  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  manner 
"  iicli,  to  onr  mind,  demonstrates  that  it  is  emploved  to  repre- 
sent  the  whole  of  the  future  felicity  resulting  to  inan  through 

laith  in  his  name.  And  if  it  be  admitted 
^*'**'*  existence,  tlic  necessity 
^  ms  to  follow  of  nttrihuting  sonic  other  idea  than  that  of 
e«stcnce  merely  to  the  phrase. 

It  niay  he  said  further,  that,  although  the  term  life,  as  de- 
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•criptirc  of  the  future  state  of  the  righteous  no  doubt  moans 
happiness,  it  means  existence  alsi^  and  conveys  the  coQi[X)imd 
id^  ot  a  happy  existence.  This,  however,  is  saying  that  a  \yorvl 
has  two  meanings  in  one  and  the  same  cast',  and  that  it  is  at 
the  same  instant  to  be  understood  both  literally  and  inetaphori- 
callv ;  which  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether  inadmissible.  Wo 
can’  understand  how  it  may  be  luwssarv*  to  interpret  a  wonl 
literally  in  one  casi\  anti  metaphorically  in  another ;  but  what 
warrant  there  can  be  for  interpn'ting  a  wonl  in  both  ways  at 
once  is  to  us  unintelligible.  It  is  not  until  we  have  astvrtainod 
that  the  literal  moaning  of  a  term  will  not  serve,  that  wo  have 
anv  liberty  to  annex  a  metaphorical  meaning  to  it  at  all ;  and 
how,  after  this,  can  the  liter^  meaning  be  n'tainetl  ?  The  term 
life  cannot  justly  be  made  to  convey  the  comiH>und  idea,  happy 
existence.  It  may  mean  either  existence,  or  happiness,  as  taken 
either  literally  or  figuratively ;  but  the  taking  it  to  mean  one 
determiiu's  that  it  diH^s  not  in  that  ease  mean  the  other. 
Besides,  if  life  means  happy  existence,  death  may  mean  miser¬ 
able  existence;  a  supjwsition  entirely  fatal  to  Mr.  Dobuov's 
argument. 

We  return  to  the  eonelusion,  therefore,  that  the  term  life, 
when  useil  descriptively  of  the  future  state  of  the  righteous, 
does  not  denote  existence,  but  happiness  exclusively. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  neeessarv’  to  strengthen  this  mi- 
elusion  bv  collaterad  evidenct'.  It  mav  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  future  state  of  the  righteous  is  represented  in  scripture, 
not  cxclusivelv  bv  the  term  life,  but  bv  other  terms  also,  'fhese 
terms,  whether  more  brief  or  mori'  extended,  are  uniformly 
descriptive  of  happiness  in  various  forms — of  holiness,  of  com¬ 
munion  with  Gotl,  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  of  honour,  ot 
freetlom  from  sutlering,  and  other  kindred  ideas.  These  are 
evidently  the  counterpart  of  the  word  life  ;  the  several  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  that  state  of  happiness,  most  felicitously 
and  emphatically  expressed  by  the  single  term  No  where 

among  these  diversified  descriptions  do  phrases  occur,  tending 
to  show  that  existence  itself  is  one  of  tliese  elements ;  yet,  if 
this  were  a  part  of  ‘  the  gift  of  Ciod,^  so  important  a  particular 
might  he  expected  to  appear,  if  not  always,  yet  on  some  other 
occasion  than  in  the  use  of  the  term  life,  wiiich  is  so  obviously 
generic,  and  inclusive  of  the  w  hole.* 

We  procectl  now  to  notice  the  terms  by  which  the  seriptun's 

An  aprarent  exception  to  this  remark  occurs  in  Rom.  ii.  h,  where  the 
apoatie  s^ieaks  of  those  who*  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality.’  Ihe 
powuion  of  the  word  immortality,  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  requires  it  to 
be  regamed,  after  the  Greek  idiom,  as  an  adjective ;  so  giving  to  the 
whole  phrase  the  idea  of  *  immortal  glory  and  honour.* 
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repri'seut  the  tuturo  state  of  the  wiektHl.  and  to  iiupnn'  whether 
they  can  In?  siitisfaotorily  umlerstCKnl  in  their  literal  meaning. 

In  some  of  the  passiiges  qnotinl  by  Mr.  IVbney  nmler  this  head, 
the  term  life  with  a  negative  is  employed,  as  in  John  iii. 
3f>,  ‘  He  that  Kdieveth  not  on  the  Son  of  liotl  shall  not  sty  /(/e.* 
These  cast's  art' dtx'idixl  bv  what  has  alrt'atlv  btvn  said.  If  the 


prvnnise  of  life  to  a  believer  dtx's  not  ivlate  to  existence,  neither 
dot's  the  threateniiii;  that  unbelievers  ‘  shall  not  siv  life.* 

With  rt'sjHX't  to  the  ^H>sitive  terms,  death,  destruction,  ju'ixh- 
tion,  corruption,  which  are  used  inten'hangeably  tor  the  same 
pur^Kvse,  some  observations  may  be  made  befort'  we  try  the 
exiH'rimcnt  of  the  literal  meaning  upon  them. 

In  the  first  place,  if  what  has  been  laid  ilown  in  rt'fcrt'uce  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  life  be  act'onlant  with  truth,  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  wonl  death  in  the  evangelical  thn'atcning  means 
the  ci'ssation  of  existence  derives  no  snppi'rt  fixnn  analogy.  It 
must  now  stand  insulated  and  alone;  and  it  thus  assumes  an 


asjHVt  of  the  greater  improbability. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For,  in  the  second  place,  a  strong  argument 

from  analogy  arises  against  it.  It  is  in  the  highest  ilegnv  piv- 

hable — it  might  be  laid  ilown  ascertain — that,  in  the  eonnexion 

bcfoix'  us,  the  terms  life  and  death  aiv  strict  I  v  antithetic,  and 

that  they  aix'  consequently  of  homogi'neous  interpivtation.  If 

one  is  to  be  taken  literally,  so  is  the  other,  and  ricr  versd. 

Hence,  theri'fort',  in  asi'i'rtaining  the  true  meaning  of  one,  wo 

obtain  a  rule  for  the  interpri'tation  of  the  other;  and  wo  may 

priK'eed  acconlingly  to  say,  that  since,  in  the  descriptions  of  the 

tntnn'  state,  life  means,  not  existence,  but  happiness,  death 

means,  not  cessation  of  existence,  but  miserv.  It  would  be  an 
•  •  • 

nu'ongruity  of  the  most  inadmissible  kind  to  take,  in  such  pas- 
suj^'s  as  these,  the  one  term  as  a  metaphor  and  the  other  in 
a  literal  acceptation. 

Let  us,  however,  liHikmore  closely  at  the  passages  now  before 
ns,  and  make  trial  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  terms  employed 
in  them. 

Our  author’s  atlirmation  is  that  the  words  perdition,  corrup¬ 
tion,  death,  destruction,  &c.,  used  in  Ciod’s  threatenings  against 
the  ungodly,  denote  cessation  of  being. 

To  this  it  is  obvious  to  objec't,  that  cessation  of  being  is  not 
necessarily,  or  in  all  eases,  an  evil.  If  all  opportunity  have  been 
lost  ot  rendering  existence  happy,  and  more  especially  if  a 
course  has  been  pursueil  which  ensun's  irrecoverable  misery, 
the  cessation  of  existence,  so  far  from  being  a  calamity,  is  the 
greatest  relief  and  benetit  which,  in  the  eircumstanees,  is  pos¬ 
sible.  These,  however,  art>  pri'eisely  the  cireumstances  of  un- 
ginlly  men.  So  that  Ciod  is,  by  our  author’s  opinion,  brought 
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forward  in  the  majesty  of  his  wrath,  to  deiioimcc  against  un¬ 
godly  men  as  a  terrific  punisliment  what  actually  is,  to  them, 
the  greatest  possible  good.  Mr.  Dobney  himself,  indeed,  must 
clearly  regard  the  extinction  of  the  wicked  in  the  light  of  a 
kindness,  since  he  evidently  looks  upon  it  with  complacency, 
as  assigning  a  limit  to  suttering  otherwise  w  ithout  end,  and  as 
mitigating  the  too  awful  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 

It  docs  not  appear  to  us,  therefore,  that  cessation  of  being 
could  justly  be  held  to  constitute  the  punishment  of  sin,  even  if 
it  were  supposed  that  this  would  be  effected  by  some  grand 
and  awful  judicial  transaction,  so  as  to  give  it  the  form  and 
aspect  of  punishment;  but  still  less  satisfactorily  can  this  be  held 
to  be  the  case,  if,  as  our  author  supposes,  no  such  judicial  con¬ 
summation  will  take  place,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  the  cessation 
of  being  w  ill  occur  as  a  natural  and  unperceived  result  of  the 
withdrawment  of  that  divine  energy  by  w  hich  life  is  universally 
sustaincil,  (pp.  02, 03.)  This  supposition  goes  to  make  the  future 
and  final  death  of  the  criminal  portion  of  mankind  easy 
beyond  all  possibility  of  belief. 

It  is  the  more  ditlicult  to  conceive  that  the  wrath  of  (lod 
against  sinners,  w  hen  annonneed  under  terms  literally  denoting 
death,  means  only  the  cessation  of  being,  because  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  also  under  other  terms,  not  reducible  to  this  idea. 
Thus,  in  Romans,  ii.  8,  9,  w  e  have  '  indignation  and  anguish, 
tribulation  and  wrath  and,  in  various  passages,  other  terms 
expressive,  not  of  extinction,  but  of  continuous  sutfering. 

On  general  grounds,  therefore,  we  are  constrained  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  terms  representing  the  future  state'  of  the  wicked 
under  the  general  idea  of  death,  are  to  be  understood  meta¬ 
phorically,  and  as  signifying,  not  cessation  of  being,  but  misery. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  in  several  of  the  passages  quoted 
by  the  author  there  occurs  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  the 
metaphorical  use  of  the  terms  in  question.  To  take,  for  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  ‘  M  hat  if  God,  w  illing  to  shew'  his 
wrath  and  make  his  pow'er  known,  endured  witli  much  long- 
suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,  and  that  he 
might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glorv"  on  the  vessels  of 
mercy  whom  he  had  before  prepared  unto  glory?'  Here  it  is 
obvious  to  observe  that  tlie  term  antithetic  to  destruction  is 
glory,  a  term  which  conveys  an  idea  of  happiness  exclusively, 
and  goes  to  require  a  metaphorical  interpretation  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  term  destruction. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  the  words  of 
the  n|>ostlc,  in  2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  where  he  speaks  of  those,  ‘  who 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.'  If  by  destruction  a 
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cessation  of  being  had  been  here  intended,  the  apostle  would 
naturally  haveelosed  with  that  word.  With  this  meaning,  what 
can  be  intended  by  '  destrnetion  (eessation  of  being)  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power  The 
language  is  not  only  redundant,  but  unintelligible.  It  seems 
obvious,  that  the  destruction  specified  is  a  punitive  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  exclusion  from  those 
displays  of  his  glory  which  will  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  blessedness  of  his  saints. 

Another  passage  to  which  the  same  remark  is  clearly  ap¬ 
plicable,  is  Rev.  XX.  14,  ^This  is  the  second  death.'  Of  this 
phrase  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  its  interpretation  is  guided  by 
a  symbol — the  lake  of  fire — which,  as  interpreted  by  John  him¬ 
self,  (see  ver.  10.)  denotes  a  state  of  torment,  and  not  an  extinc¬ 
tion  of  being.  Similar  observations  might  be  made  in  reference, 
to  other  passages. 

As  a  further  evidence  that  the  term  destruction,  when  used ' 
descriptively  of  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  of  extinction  of  being,  we  may  notice  the  annexation  to  it 
of  the  epithet  '  everlasting,'  as  in  2  Thess.  i.  9.  Considered  as 
extinction  of  being,  destruction  must  be  held  to  be  a  summary 
act.  In  what  sense  can  it  be  said  to  be  everlasting  ?  It  is  in  itself  a 
fiual,  as  well  as  a  momentary  act;  and  the  term  everlasting,  as 
connected  with  it,  is  either  redundant  or  unintelligible.  Does 
it  not  seem  clear,  that  the  apostle,  in  speaking  of  everlasting 
destruction,  means  to  describe  something  which  has  continuance 
— as  a  state  of  suftering,  and  not  the  act  of  a  moment — like 
extinction  of  being? 

Under  the  infinence  of  these,  and  similar  considerations,  it 
seems  to  ns  impossible  to  interpret  the  words,  death,  &c.,  in  the 
e^'angelical  threatening,  otherwise  than  metaphorically. 

We  may  now  observe,  that,  upon  the  point  under  considera¬ 
tion,  our  author  is  by  no  means  consistent.  lie  thus  expresses 
himself : 

‘  The  inspired  declarations  amount  to  this  : — The  wicked  will  rise 
again — will  live  in  another  state,  to  which  terms  of  awful  duration  are 
applied — the  strongest  expressions  which  could  be  employed  :  and 
which,  unquestionably  shew,  that  the  whole  period  of  future  existence 
will  be  passed  in  undergoing  the  penal  consequences  of  unrepented 
and  unpardoned  sin.‘ — p.  80. 

The  *  inspired  declarations,'  of  which  Air.  Dobney  thus  states 
the  ‘  amount,'  arc  those  which  denounce  '  everlasting  destruc¬ 
tion'  against  the  ungodly ;  and  he  has  told  us,  that  destruction 
IS  here  to  be  understood  of  a  cessation  of  being.  In  the  passage 
above  cited,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  himself  understands  it 
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of  a  state  of  suffering,  or  of  '  undergoing  tlie  pcnjU  consequences 
of  unrepented  and  unpardoned  sin.^  In  this  we  agree  with  Idiu, 
but  he  is,  we  conceive,  at  direct  variance  with  himself. 

\\c  do  not,  indeed,  see  how,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  term 
destruction  (with  the  other  terms  now  in  question)  of  cessation 
of  l>cing,  there  can  be  any  penal  consequences  of  sin  to  he 
endured,  apart  from  the  cessation  of  being  itself.  '  The  wages 
of  sin,'  the  apostle  tells  us,  ‘  is  death.'  Cessation  of  being,  con¬ 
sequently,  is,  on  the  author's  hypothesis,  itself  the  puuishment 
— that  is,  the  whole  punishment — of  sin.  There  are,  therefore, 
no  other  penal  consequences  of  it  to  be  endured.  Yet  heiutimates 
that  there  are,  and  that  they  will  occupy  a  period  of  awfully 
extended  duration.  Can  these  conflicting  statements  be  recon¬ 
ciled  ? 

Again,  if  cessation  of  being  be  the  intended  punishment  of 
sin,  its  infliction  would  naturally  take  place  when  the  time  of 
punishment  arrives,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  general  judg¬ 
ment.  Undoubtedly,  the  punishment  of  sin,  whatever  it  may 
be,  will  take  place  at  that  period,  which  is  evidently  the  period 
of  universal  retribution,  both  for  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  object  of  subsequent  existence,  but  the 
accomplishment  of  this  only  remaining  part  of  the  divine  dis¬ 
pensations  towards  mankind.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Dobney, 
the  punishmeut  of  sin — or  cessation  of  being — is  not  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  when  the  hour  of  judgment  arrives,  but  is  to  be  postponed 
for  a  period  of  great  length. 

In  truth,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  author  does  not  con¬ 
sider  cessation  of  being  as  the  whole  punishment  of  sin,  or  as 
more  than  a  very  subordinate  pai*t  of  it,  since  he  speaks  of  penal 
consequences  of  sin  endured  through  a  period  of  awful  duration. 
Of  this  awful  duration  of  suffering,  the  cessation  of  being  cannot 
be  more  than  the  terminating  point ;  it  may  be  deemed  a  most 
grateful  and  felicitous  exit  for  the  long  agonized  sufferer.  Yet 
he  will  have  the  cessation  of  being  to  be  the  only  meaning  in 
which  we  shall  understand  those  terms, — death,  destruction, 
perdition,  corruption, — by  which  in  the  scriptures  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin  is  emphatically  expressed  ! 

If,  on  his  part  it  should  be  said,  that  those  terms  do  not  mean 
ces^tiou  of  being  exclusively,  but  misery  during  a  certjiiii 
period,  and  extinction  afterwards,  we  must  repeat  our  objection 
to^  this  confounding  of  the  literal  with  the  metaphorical  use. 
M  e  cannot  accept  w  ords  in  two  senses  at  once.  The  w  ords  in 
question  may  mean,  either  cessation  of  existence,  or  misery; 
but  not  both  at  the  same  time. 

Ihc  general  result  of  this  brief  examination  is,  that  terms 
literally  expressing  the  continuance  and  cessation  of  being — life 
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and  death — when  employed  in  the  scriptures  to  represent  what 
awaits  the  ri{?hteous  and  the  wicked  hereafter,  are  justly  held 
to  be  used  metaphorically,  and,  that  they  denote  states  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  misery  respectively.  This  being  the  case,  the  use  of 
these  terms  cannot  teach  us  anything  respecting  the  duration  of 
the  existence  of  either  the  wicked  or  the  righteous ;  and  it  can¬ 
not  consequently  aftbrd  any  sanction  to  our  author’s  opinion  of 
the  limited  existence  of  the  wicked. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  part  of  his  argument,  and  proceed 
to  inquire  whether,  since  the  terms  used  in  relation  to  the  future 
state  teach  us  nothing  concerning  the  immortjility  of  the 
race,  any  information  is  afforded  on  this  important  topic  else¬ 
where. 

With  Mr.  Dobney,  we  do  not  hold  the  necessary  immortality 
of  the  soul.  With  him  also,  we  do  not  hold  human  reason  com¬ 
petent  to  prove  anything  on  this  point.  We  hold,  however,  the 
actual  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  regard  immortality  as  an 
attribute  originally  conferred  on  man,  in  congruity  with  his 
rank  as  a  rational  being,  and  with  the  designs  of  God  respecting 
him. 

In  order  to  adduce  scriptural  proof  of  this  sentiment,  we  quote 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  that  Christ  *  hath 
vanquished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light;* 
and  w’c  hold  this  quotation  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  Christ  is  here  said  to  have  ^  brought  to  light,*  or  to  have 
fully  and  authoritatively  revealed,  '  life  and  immortality,’ — that 
is,  the  fact  of  a  future  and  immortal  existence  for  mankind. 
We  say  for  mankind,  meaning  the  whole  human  race,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  restriction  held  by  the  author,  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  because  no  distinction  is  made  by  the  apostle, 
and  his  language  must  consequently  be  taken  universally.  To 
introduce  a  distinction  of  which  he  has  given  no  intimation, 
would  be  totally  unauthonzed  and  unwarrantable.  Secondly, 
because  the  entire  structure  of  the  passage  forbids  restriction. 
The  life  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  brought  to  light,  stands  in 
direct  contrast  with  death,  and  must  be  regarded  as  coextensive 
with  it.  As  death  occurs  to  all,  so  the  life  and  immortality 
belong  to  all.  Besides,  if  the  immortality  be  denied  to  any  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  so  also  must  the  life,  for  they  obviously  go 
together.  It  would  do  strange  violence  to  this  text  to  make  it 
teach  future  existence  for  all,  and  immortal  existence  for  a  part. 
But,  as  Mr.  Dobney  admits,  all  are  to  live  hereafter;  conse¬ 
quently,  all  will  be  immortal.  In  truth,  however,  although  the 
terms  are  two,  the  thing  intended  is  one  and  indivisible.  Life 
and  immortality  is  only  a  Greek  idiom  for  immortal  life.  It  is 
an  immortal  existence  which  Christ  has  revealed;  and  this  im- 
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mortal  existence,  is  the  only  future  existence  for  man  of  which 
anything  is  made  known  to  us.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all 
existence  in  a  future  state  will  be  immortal,  and,  that  the 
idea  of  a  limited  existence  for  any  part  of  mankind  is  not 
merely  unsupported,  but  contradicted,  by  the  language  of  the 
apostle. 

What  arguments  our  author  may  be  able  to  adduce  in 
support  of  a  different  conclusion,  when  he  shall  speak  more 
at  large,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  We  can  remark  only  on  that 
which  appears  in  the  work  before  us.  And  here  two  of  his 
views  demand  notice. 

He  regards  immortality  as  Hhe  princely  gift  of  Christ  to  his 
followers,'  p.  72. 

But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  passage  just  quoted.  Christ 
is  there  said  to  have  brought  to  light  life  and  immortality.  Now, 
to  bring  to  light  is  not  to  bring  into  existence,  or  in  any  sense 
to  bring  to  pass.  It  is  to  make  known,  either  absolutely,  or  in 
a  manner  more  full  and  authoritative  than  before.  The  entire 
sense  of  the  phrase  must  be  confined  to  the  idea  of  discovery ; 
and  it  implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  thing  discovered. 
The  import  of  the  passage  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  Clirist  authori¬ 
tatively  made  known  the  fact  that  an  immortal  existence  was 
the  divinely  appointed  destiny  of  man. 

It  seems  to  us  also  that  this  idea  is  incongruous  with  the 
general  tenor  of  evangelical  truth.  Such  effects  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Christ  on  our  behalf  as  result  from  faith  in  his  name 
arc,  we  conceive,  of  a  moral  rather  than  a  physical  nature; 
effects  on  our  character  and  state,  rather  than  modifications  of 
our  natural  properties.  If  a  sinner  believes  in  Christ  he  obtains 
pardon,  and  privilege,  and  glorious  hope ;  while  his  faith  purifies 
his  heart,  regulates  his  life,  and  prepares  him  for  heaven.  But, 
acconling  to  our  author,  when  a  sinner  believes  in  Christ  a 
physical  change  also  takes  place  upon  him.  Up  to  that  moment 
he  was  mortal ;  thenceforth  he  is  immortal.  As  he  came  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  Maker  he  was  the  heir  of  a  limited  existence; 
the  moment  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer  his  being 
expands  into  eternity,  and  he  is  at  once  a  creature  of  far  vaster 
destinies.  He  is  not  only  a  being  on  whose  condition  of  guilt  and 
misery  Christ  makes  a  most  blessed  change ;  but  one  whose 
physical  qualities  are  transformed  by  him.  This  is  not  so  much 
an  act  of  redeeming  mercy  as  of  creating  power ;  and  the  idea 
IS,  we  think,  utterly  alien  from  the  evangelical  system,  and 
unsupported  by  scripture.  Of  course,  the  numerous  declarations 
that  Christ  bestows  on  believers '  eternal  life'  are  nothing  to  the 
pur^se,  unless  the  term  life  is  to  be  literally  understood,  which 
we  ha\  c  endeavoured  above  to  disprove. 
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Further,  Mr.  Dobney  infers  the  limited  existence  of  the 
wicked  from  the  fact  that  God  has  threatened  them  with  death. 

On  this  we  observe,  first,  that  there  can  l)c  no  force  in  this 
argument,  unless  the  term  death  is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  as  denoting  cessation  of  being.  If,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  it  is  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  as 
denoting  misery,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject  before  us. 

We  observe,  secondly,  that,  if  the  threatening  be,  as  our  author 
recpiircs,  understood  literally,  then  the  threatening  itself  implies 
the  immortality  denied.  The  denunciation  in  this  case  is,  that, 
if  men  live  and  die  in  sin,  they  shall  cease  to  exist;  which  clearly 
implies  that,  if  they  did  not  live  and  die  in  sin,  they  would  not 
cease  to  exist — in  otlier  words,  that  they  are  in  their  nature 
immortal.  If  in  the  progress  of  their  own  existence  they  would 
arrive  at  a  natural  termination  of  it,  the  threat  to  put  an  end  to 
it  would  be  of  trivial  meaning.  All  the  force  of  such  a  thre*at 
lies  in  the  idea  of  cutting  oft'  an  immortality  which  would  be 
otherwise  enjoyed.  Either  way,  therefore,  the  argument  fails, 
and  the  conclusion  consequently  stands,  that  immortality  is  an 
attribute  of  the  whole  race,  or  of  man  as  man. 

Some  considerations  may  now  be  added,  tending  to  show  the 
utter  improbability  of  the  restriction  of  immortality  to  a  portion 
of  the  human  race,  as  contended  for  by  our  author. 

1.  If  the  existence  of  man  were  in  any  instance  to  terminate, 
the  natural  period  for  such  a  change  would  seem  to  be  that  at 
which  the  dissolution  of  the  body  takes  place.  Yet  Mr.  Dobney 
docs  not  take  this  position.  He  aftirms  that  the  wicked  will  be 
raised  from  the  grave,  and  exist  in  the  future  state  for  a  very 
lengthened  period.  If  we  now  ask  when  will  they  cease  to  exist, 
we  do  not  see  any  natural  period  which  c«au  be  jussigned  for  this 
occurrence.  They  are  launched  into  a  state  of  being  which, 
unlike  the  present  life,  has  no  tendencies  to  decay,  and  put  into 
possession  of  a  body  which  contains  no  germs  of  dissoliition. 
They  have  entered  on  a  life  which  has  no  natural  term,  and  of 
which  all  the  apparent  probabilities  arc  that  it  will  continue  for 
ever. 

If  the  future  existence  of  any  portion  of  mankind  is  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  more  especially  of  so  large  and  important  a 
portion  of  mankind  as  our  author’s  scheme  comprehends,  it 
would  have  been  rcjisonable  •  to  suppose  that  some  distinct 
announcement  of  so  grand  a  fact  should  be  found  in  the  inspired 
volume.  The  terms  under  discussion  arc  the  only  evidence  on 
this  point  to  which  he  makes  any  reference ;  but  these,  of  course, 
cannot  be  adduced  in  proof  while  their  meaning  is  undetennined. 

hether  there  be  any  other  passages  by  wdiich  he  conceives  his 
view  may  be  sustained  we  cannot  sav,  but,  from  his  silence  on 
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this  point  we  presume  not.  Now  this  is  not  after  the  manner 
of  the  sacred  writers,  or  of  the  divine  author  of  revelation. 
The  great  outlines  of  man’s  destiny  are  otherwise  marked  out 
with  eminent  clearness :  and  it  would  not  be  without  a  painful 
feeling  of  inconsistency  that  we  could  yield  to  Mr.  Dobney’s 
call  to  believe,  that  either  the  natural  extinction  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  mankind,  or  one  of  the  two  leading  issues  of  the 
genenil  judgment,  stands  forth  nowhere  revealed  in  Holy  Writ. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  to  look  at  the 
end  which  our  author’s  scheme  may  be  supposed  to  serve,  and 
the  attitude  in  w  hich  it  places  the  evangelical  system. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Dobney  regards  his 
scheme  as  materially  mitigating  the  confessedly  awful  doctrine 
of  future  punishment,  as  strictly  everlasting,  and  as  presenting 
a  view  more  easy  to  be  reconciled  w  ith  the  scriptural  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  c^iaracter  of  God.  On  this  subject  the  following 
remarks  suggest  themselves. 

Although  a  limited  punishment  is  undoubtedly  widely 
different  from  an  eternal  one,  such  a  punishment  as  he  sug¬ 
gests  is  scarcely  less  difficult  of  reconciliation  w  ith  the  divine 
goodness  than  an  everlasting  one,  for  he  maintains  that  the 
wicked  will  endure  as  much  intensity  of  suffering  as  is  supposed 
by  theologians  of  any  chiss ;  and  the  unknow  n  period  through 
which  he  admits  their  sufferings  will  extend,  he  stretches  to  a 
length  sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word  eternal,  as  applied 
to  it  in  the  scriptures,  lie  himself  calls  this  duration  'awful;’ 
he  states  that  suffering  will  occupy  the  entire  existence  of  the 
parties  subjected  to  it,  and  he  raises  a  most  urgent  plea  with 
sinners  on  the  ground  of  this  terrific  prospect.  He  holds, 
moreover,  that  this  docs  not  exhaust  the  vials  of  wnith,  but  that 
the  threatening  comprehends  the  final  extinction  of  being, 
which,  considered  as  a  punitive  act,  and  as  constituting  a  large 
]mrt  of  the  wrath  against  sin,  must  be  held  to  be  an  awful 
calamity.  Now’,  upon  the  very  same  principle  on  which  it  is 
held  that  the  goodness  of  God  renders  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishinent  incredible,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  renders  such 
a  doctrine  of  limited  punishment  incredible  too.  To  the 
question,  Imw  is  it  reconcileable  with  God’s  love  that  he  should 
subject  many  millions  of  creatures  to  intense  suffering  for  many 
millions  of  years,  and  slay  them  at  last,  it  seems  to  us  that  no 
other  answer  c.au  be  returned  than  this,  that  it  is  an  awful  and 
unfathomable  mystery.  And  this  answer  may  be  returned  to 
the  same  question  when  it  is  framed  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.  Tc  whatever  extent  the  tw’o  schemes  may  differ, 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  them  with  the 
revved  goodnes.'  of  God,  they  arc  one  and  the  same. 

If,  however,  it  is  conceived  by  any  persons  that  the  notion 
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of  a  limited,  though  prolonged,  infliction  of  suflering  on  the 
ungodly  does  materially  diminish  the  awfulness  of  their  doom, 
as  represented  by  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  soul  and  of  salvation  must  be 
diminished  in  an  eqind  degree.  Eternity  is  the  source  from 
which  some  of  the  most  solemn  and  weighty  considerations  are 
drawn  in  relation  to  religious  concerns.  Attend  to  the  interests 
of  the  soul, /or  it  will  live  for  ever ;  prepare  for  the  life  to  come, 
for  it  will  be  everlasting;  flee  from  the  wrath  of  for  it  will 
never  end  —  these  are  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
clement  of  eternity  mingles  itself  with  religious  thoughts  and 
exhortations.  If  its  withdraw raent  from  them  is  conceived  so 
greatly  to  lessen  the  awfulness  of  an  impenitent  sinner’s  doom 
that  it  may  be  contemplated  calmly  by  a  good  man,  is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  same  process  may  justify  the  apathy  of  a  bad 
one?  If  its  power  to  harrow  up  the  soul  of  the  former  be  lost, 
how  is  it  to  retain  its  adaptation  to  awaken  the  conscience  of 
the  latter? 

Another  view  of  this  subject  may  be  taken.  The  salvation  of 
the  soul  is  the  object  and  result  of  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  expiatory  offering  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a 
mystery  at  least  as  great  as  any  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment ;  and  the  awe  w  hich  a  serious  contemplation 
of  it  is  adapted  to  produce  passes  into  actual  pain,  unless  we 
take  some  grand  and  awful  view  of  the  object  which  was  to  be 
effected  l)y  it.  To  think  of  the  eternal  Father  slaying  his  well- 
beloved  Son  for  any  purpose  is  amazing ;  but  to  think  of  his 
doing  so  for  a  slight  one  is  altogether  appalling  and  impossible. 
The  iininortalitv  of  the  soul  stands  in  the  fullest  harmony  with 
the  vastness  of  the  price  that  was  paid  for  its  redemption,  and 
the  eternity  of  future  punishment  with  the  infinite  costliness  of 
the  ransom.  It  would  afford  a  devout  heart  little  satisfaction 
to  adopt  a  view  which  would  represent  the  Most  Blessed  as 
tender  to  his  rebellious  creatures,  at  the  cost  of  representing 
him  as  cruel  to  his  Son. 

The  sum  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  is,  that  we  see 
neither  scriptural  warrant  for  the  view  which  our  author  h«as 
brought  forward,  nor  evangelical  congruity  in  it.  We  record 
our  conviction  that,  according  to  the  scriptures,  all  men  are 
immortal.  Mr.  Dobney  himself  admits  that  if  all  men  are 
immortal,  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  eternal.  That 
it  IS  so  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  most  earnestly  do  we  desire 
that  the  regard  paid  to  this  awful  truth,  by  those  w  lio  impjirt 
religious  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  those  who  receive 
|t  on  the  other,  may  be  as  prompt  and  serious  as  its  incalculable 
importance  demands. 
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Art.  111.  Imprtssions  of  Australia  Foils,  during  Jour  years  rtsideni'e  in 
that  iA}lomy  ;  Notes  of  a  voyage  round  the  World  ;  Australian  Poetns, 
tic.  Hy  Richanl  llowitt.  I  vol.  8vo.  London  :  lAnignum  and  Co. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  discussions  on  New  Zealand  in 
Larliament,  and  the  appi'arance  of  such  works  as  this  of  Mr. 
Richard  Ilowitt’s,  will  induce  our  jrovcrnment  to  look  seriously 
into  the  machinery^  and  theories  of  our  Colonial  de|)artinent,  as 
it  rej^ards  the  distant  colonies  of  Australia.  These  vast  and 
most  important  territories  lyiu"  at  a  distance  of  thirtei'ii 
thous;ind  miles  from  us,  may  and  must  become,  under  a  wise 
system  of  "oveniment,  not  only  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
us  bv  the  commerce  which  thev  must  create  for  us,  but  also  a 
new  British  Empire  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  But  at  that 
distance  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  well-governed  except 
by  a  most  judicious,  active,  and  \igilant  spirit.  Theories  may 
l;e  adopted  which,  in  the  outse  t,  may  appear  very*  wise  and  very 
fair,  that  on  trial  mav  turn  out  the  verv  reverse,  and  then  the 
immense  distance  and  the  consequent  gn*at  time  that  it  requires 
for  advices  there  and  consultations  here,  and  then  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  orders  thither,  are  sutlicicnt  to  cause  wide  and  disastrous 
elfccts  before  a  remedy  can  be  applied.  It  is  evident  that  a 
piece  of  machinery  of  which  the  wheels  are  on  one  side  of  the 
world,  and  the  power  which  alone  can  stop  them  is  on  the  other, 
is  a  very  terrible  sort  of  machinery’  indeed,  and  ought  to  be  put 
in  motion  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  not  till  idler  the  most 
serious  deliberation.  The  tiibbon- Wakefield  theory  of  the  sale 
ol  (til  lands  in  our  new  colonies  by  the  government,  and  of  the 
iippb.cation  of  the  money  to  the  conveyance  of  labourers,  for 
instance,  does  appear  on  the  face  of  it,  of  all  inventions  the  most 
felicitous  fur  new  colonies.  But  experience  has  shown,  and 
that  in  the  ruin  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  the 
most  fatal  shock  to  the  pmsperity’  of  our  Australian  colonies, 
that  the  im»de  of  application  of  this  theorv,  the  regulations 
udoptcHl  for  its  carrying  out,  may’  be  more  than  sutheient  to 
neutralize  all  its  promised  advantages,  nay’,  mav  render  it  the 
m^st  prolific  souix'c  of  calamity.  That  system  of  action  which 
might  be  admind)le  in  America,  whence  this  tlicorv  was  borrowed, 
may  and  has  proved  to  be* the  very’  worst  possible  for  Austndia. 
Austndia  is  a  country  that  requires  its  inhabitants  to  range 
freely  and  widely’  over  its  scanty’  pastures  in  order  to  find  sus¬ 
tenance  for  its  docks.  Tlic  plan,  therefore,  of  commencing  the 
•ales  of  laud  at  some  given  point,  s;»y’  Melbourne,  and  going  on 
to  sell  all  the  land  whether  good  or  bad  in  an  unintermitted 
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advaiioc  from  that  point,  without  allowing  emijjrants  to  range 
far  out  and  settle  where  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
seemed  to  reqnire  it ;  and,  mon'over,  of  putting  a  fixed  minimum 
price  on  all  such  lands,  carrieil  the  obvious  seeiis  of  ruin  in  itself. 
When  the  money  for  which  such  lauds  were  sold,  was,  in  the  next 
place  conveyed  away  out  of  the  colony,  and  the  labourers  which 
it  was  to  supply  did  not  arrive  till  the  capitalists  were  fairly 
eaten  np  by  the  price  of  labour,  and  were  then  poured  in  by 
ship-loads  >vheu  there  was  no  money  left  to  pay  for  their  labour, 
it  is  very  apparent  w  hat  must  be  the  consequence, — one  general 
ruin,  which  has  been  the  actual  result.  This  is  wliat  Mr. 
Richard  Uowitt  calls  ‘  making  suits  for  our  colonial  children 
that  don’t  fit.’ 

*  Britain  has  dependencies,  children  more  than  twelve  thousand 
miles  utf,  for  whom  the  home-kindness  sends  out  occasional  suits  of 
comfortable  clothing,  yet  which,  unfortunately,  constructed  without 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  pei'sons.  do  not  fit.  'fhen,  only 
think  of  the  uncomfortableness  and  destitution  eiulurcil  while  vast 
voyages  are  performing  to  and  fro ;  that  often  twelve  months  must 
elapse  before  any  inaccuracy  can  be  rectified;  and  of  the  consequent 
colds,  fevers,  agues,  tils,  and  convulsions  which  take  place.  Such 
is  the  situation  of  our  Australian  dependencies.  'I'he  Special  Survey 
System  constructed  for  Port  Philip,  and  the  Unilbrm  Price  System, 
were  suits  which  did  not  fit,  and  were  ordereil  to  be  hung  on  a  peg 
— or  laid  aside  in  the  colonial  government  wardrobe. 

*The  Convict  Assignment  System  did  not  tit ;  the  Probation  suit 
was  to  supersede  it,  but  did  not  fit  ;  and  once  more  the  Convict 
Assignment  System,  turned,  altered,  and  newly  trimmed,  is  worn, 
restlessly,  and  with  abundant  anathemas  by  Van  Diemen.  Adelaide, 
Britain’s  fair  Australian  daughter,  had  a  fever, — and  the  cure  cost  us 
lirAOOO’— IVface. 

The  first  ctVeot  of  the  Uniform  Price  and  Laud-sale  System, 
Mr.  llowitt  describes  in  a  few  words  on  himself  and  companions. 

*  We  promise  ourselves  many  pleasant  and  profitable  adventures 
in  the  world,  which  turn  out  in  the  acting,  not  so  very  advantageous, 
or  felicitous.  The  Wimmeru  and  Varraine  in  Sir  Thomas  .Mitclieirs 
Australian  Expeditions,  were  fine  rivers  flowing  through  a  rich 
country;  and  in  our  day-dreams,  four  of  us  were  to  purchase  on  one 
of  these  streams  a  square  mile  of  land  each.  Wo  should  have,  we 
decided,  as  much  back-run  for  sheep  and  cattle  as  we  desired.  Two 
of  us  were  to  be  located  on  each  side.  Bridges  were  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  houses  to  build,  and  roads  to  make,  associated  with  a  world 
of  strength  in  such  union,  in  the  most  congenial  fellowi»hip.  We 
touched  the  land,  and  these  air-castles  vanished.  Land  so  far  up 
he  country  was  not  surveyed;  and  special  surveys  there  were  none 
till  afterwards,  as  there  are  none  now.  The  spell  which  hud  bound 
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UH  together  was  hiokent  we  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven;  tome  to  different  lands  Change  fell  upon  us;  dispersion 
darkness,  and  in  some  instances,  death ! 

*  What  a  lesson  it  would  be;  how  fraught  with  entertainment  and 
iiisliuction,  could  wc,  w  ithout  violating  the  confidence  and  courtesies 
of  private  life,  reveal  to  the  reader,  the  whole  eventful  hisloi}’,  the 
disquietudes,  the  vexations,  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of  a  shiji’s 
cargo  of  emigrants;  in  fact,  the  fortunes  of  all  those  who  went  with 
us  111  search  of  the  golden  fleece!’ — lh*eface. 

Ilut  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  on  the  crude  and  iuappli. 
cahlc  systems  of  government  all  the  misfortunes  of  emigrants. 
They  liavc  a  good  share  of  these  to  set  down  to  their  own  aeeount, 
and  perhaps  still  more  to  the  false  representations  of  interested 
speculators. 

‘Others,  and  as  deadly  injuries,’ says  Mr.  Mowitt,  ‘  have  been 
inflicted  on  Australia  by  Whiled  Sepulchre  Emigration  Books.  I 
allude  to  such  as  the  ‘Twenty  Years’  Experience  of  Australia;’ 

*  Australia  Felix,’  by  a  former  editor  of  the  Port  Philip  Gazette,  and 
nuiidieiless  otheis.  In  many  instances  these  cheap  delusions, — some 
of  them  to  be  had  for  sixpence, — have  cost  the  purchasers  £“20,(XX). 
How  many  people,  alas!  totally  unfit  for  the  task  they  have  under* 
taken,  have  returned  ruined  by  such  delusions,  and  have  spread 
through  society  a  false  idea  of  the  land  ;  whilst  many  others,  unable 
to  return  at  all,  have  in  their  letters  done  it  a  like  injustice  ’ — Preface. 

Those  who  forsake  their  native  land  for  such  far-off  regions, 
do  it  generally  with  a  hope  of  not  merely  bettering  their  condi¬ 
tion,  but  of  making  a  great  and  sudden  fortune  by  speculation. 
Owing  to  this  eireumstanee  all  those  Australian  colonics,  the 
old  one  of  Svdnev  as  well  as  the  rest,  have  been  over-run  with 
the  wildest  spirit  of  speculative  gambling  imaginable,  and  the 
consetjuenees  have  been  and  are  just  as  ruinous  and  melancholy 
UH  might  he  expected.  But  a  wise  and  provident  government 
should  have  been  as  much  aware  of  this  circumstance  as  the 
])eople  themselves,  and  should  have  at  least,  removed  all  possible 
means  and  tendencies  to  the  increase  of  this  desolating  fire  of 
s|H'cidative  avidity.  But  on  the  eontrary,  their  land-sale  system, 
by  cooping,  as  it  were,  the  fire  up  in  one  or  tw’o  spots,  only  made 
it  dame  more  intensely.  The  natural  tendency  towjirds  the 
diffusion  of  capital  and  population  over  the  country,  and  into 
the  most  naturally  advantageous  spots  was  checked ;  the 
banks  atlorded  fictitious  means  for  speculation,  and  ruin  came 
rapidly  on  its  heels.  It  reached  all  classes.  At  one  time 
lalmurers  getting  their  four  and  five  shillings  a  day,  were  seen 
wated  by  the  way-side,  round  large  tubs^  into  which  they  had 
broken  some  dozens  of  bottles  of  ciiampagne,  and  were  drinking 
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it  out  of  them  with  tin  cans !  At  another,  they  were  landed  in 
slioals,  when  the  casli  of  the  capitalists  was  exhausted,  and  wxre 
starvinj;  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  roads. 

It  is  surely  high  time  that  this  melancholy  experience,  should 
rouse  the  Government  to  revise,  and  that  most  ciu'efully,  their 
system ;  and  such  works  as  this,  cannot  be  too  widely  read  in 
order  that  both  Government  and  the  public  may  see  exactly 
where  the  past  errors  have  lain.  Some  of  our  contemporaries 
have  said  that  Mr.  Richard  llowitt  is  a  disappointed  man,  and 
therefore  his  statements  should  be  received  with  caution.  True  ; 
we  would  have  all  statements  regarding  this  most  important 
subject  received  and  weighed  with  caution.  Rut  Mr.  Richard 
llowitt  is  only  one  out  of  tens  of  thousands  that  have  been 
disappointed  in  their  Australian  hopes.  And  whence  comes 
this?  There  must  be  some  great  and  general,  and  not  an 
individual  cause  for  it.  What  is  that  ?  Is  it  the  country,  or 
the  climate?  Ry  no  means;  Mr.  llowitt  speaks  of  Port  Philip 
and  the  surrounding  regions,  as  of  a  fine  and  delightful  country, 
fully  realising  his  most  sanguine  expectations  ;  as  a  country 
which  must  still  become  a  great  and  happy  one,  but  it  must  be 
under  a  totally  different  system  to  that  which  has  hitherto  been 

4  » 

pursued.  In  this  point  of  view  we  cjvrnestly  recommend  the 
|)erusal  of  this  volume.  It  appears  to  be  written  in  a  bold  but 
very  honest  spirit,  and  contains  a  mass  of  information  on  this 
head. 

As  a  work  of  entertainment,  we  have  read  no  one  since  Pringle’s 
South  African  Sketches,  that  has  so  completely  charmed  us 
with  its  living,  graphic,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  spirit.  There  is  an 
iutense  love  of  nature,  an  enjoyment  of  wandering,  and  of 
watching  the  habits  of  man,  beast  and  bird  in  this  wild 
life,  and  a  (piaint  and  racy  humour,  that  pervades  every  page  of 
thcMork.  We  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  poetry 
with  which  the  volume  is  interspersed,  and  give  him  also  a 
specimen  of  the  accidents  that  beset  a  settler’s  life,  and  then 
take  our  leave  of  ‘  Impressions  of  Australia.’ 

'THE  NATIVE  WOMAN’S  COMPLAINT. 

*  When  he  was  weak  and  we  were  strong, 

The  white  man’s  soul  was  warmth  and  light; 

With  friendly  smiles  and  gentle  tongue, 
lie  talked  of  reason  and  of  right. 

He  asked  of  us  in  language  meek, 

Where  flocks  and  herds  might  w'ell  abide  ; 

We  led  to  river  and  to  creek, 

Fair  streams  and  pastures,  green  and  wide. 
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He  beard  the  river-bird  content, 

Peal  its  sweet  bells  along  the  wave ; 
lie  by  the  Yarra  pitched  his  tent, 

And  to  us  wonderous  food  he  gave : 

But  now  they  rise  on  every  hand, 

As  clouds  o’er  heaven  that  move  and  spread  ; 
They  thrust  our  living  from  the  land, 

And  build  their  domes  upon  our  dead. 

*  Gago,*’  the  white  man  cries,  ‘  away  !  ’ 

He  points  us,  nor  delays  to  push  ; 

*  We  have  no  food  for  you  to  day — 

Away,  black  Lubra !  to  the  Bush.’ 

Now  they  are  many — we  are  few, 

Still  brightly  shine  the  sun  and  moon : 

The  white  man  wears  an  altered  hue. 

His  soul  and  face  are  dark  at  noon. 

We  wander  o’er  the  weary  plain. 

But  rarely  meet  the  fleet  emu  ; 

We  search  for  food  the  woods  in  vain, 

Nor  ask  who  killed  the  kangaroo. 

The  white  man  wanders  in  the  dark. 

We  hear  his  thunder  smite  the  bough  ; 

The  opossum’s  mark  upon  the  bark 
We  traced,  but  cannot  find  it  now. 

The  white  man  tells  us  where  to  go, 

He  tells  us  where  to  turn  and  stand  ; 

Where  our  own  creeks  and  rivers  flow. 

In  their  old  freedom  through  the  land! 

His  flocks  and  herds  our  forests  fill, 

A  thousand  woods  we  wander  through  ; 

And  hunger — yet  we  may  not  kill 
The  white  man’s  woolly  kangaroo. 

O,  sorrow  !  wearv  little  one  ! 

O,  helpless  and  ill-fated  child  ! 

The  food,  the  life,  the  land  is  gone — 

And  we  must  perish  in  the  wild  I’ — p.  173. 


‘SETTLER’S  LIFE  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

'After  seeing  a  great  deal  of  very  bad  land,  my  brother  wished 
us  to  locate  ourselves  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  Yarra.  This 
attempted  to  do,  but  was  out- bid  by  the  colonial  speculators,  who 

Gago — go,  Lubra-woman. 
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merely  buy  land  to  re  sell  it.  Yet  so  it  happened,  after  these 
disappointments,  that  I  bought  the  allotment  of  ninety-five  acres, 
where  I  now  reside,  at  the  Government  sale,  June  10th,  1840.  It 
was  said  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most  lucky  purchases  of  the 
wholesale.  The  situation  is  delicious;  the  soil  tolerably  rich;  the 
slopes  most  graceful.  The  windings  of  the  Yarra  in  full  prospect, 
both  near  and  far  off,  are  beautiful  Some  twenty  or  thirty  bell- 
birds  are  ringing  a  merry  peal  within  hearing.  White  cockatoos  are 
silling  on  the  old  gum-trees,  and  parrots  are  flitting  about  gorgeously 
umcrous.’ 

*  So  I  wrote  on  the  2nd  February,  1811.  But  previously  something 
had  to  be  done.  It  was  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1840,  that  we  took 
possession,  and  began  to  reside  on  our  newly- purchased  location. 
At  that  time  Melbourne  and  the  district  were  at  the  very  acm^  of 
their  prosperity ;  all  was  activity ;  all  the  drays  and  the  workmen 
were  fully  employed.  A  drayman,  wdth  a  horse  and  dray,  considered 
it  poor  work  to  get  only  six  pounds  per  week.  Our  weather-boarded 
cottage  had  been  prepared  by  my  nephew  at  Melbourne,  ready  for 
pulling  up  on  the  farm,  when  we  could  get  it  conveyed  there.  To 
engage  a  drayman  and  dray  for  that  purpose,  we  had  canvassed  the 
town  and  its  suburbs  for  days  and  days  in  vain.  At  length,  after  a 
fortnight’s  incessant  search,  we  found  a  person  from  the  country 
willing  to  cart  up  the  house,  four  miles,  four  loads  of  it,  for  six 
pouDvls  :  this  he  did  with  his  dray  and  oxen  in  four  days. 

*  When  we  reached  the  location — and  the  roads  are  none  of  the 
best,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Meiri  creek,  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  full  of 
rough  stones,  then  partially  flooded — we  found  ourselves  in  a  wild 
open  country,  our  cottage  to  be  the  only  one  for  miles.  To  get  our 
house  materials  to  their  intended  site,  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty, 
the  face  of  tlie  land  being  covered  with  growing  trees,  or  with  partly- 
burnt  timber  boughs  and  with  rank  kangaroo-grass.  After  many 
pains,  grave  considerings,  turnings  and  backings,  with  considerable 
i^kill  ami  patience  in  the  driver,  and  aided  by  especial  good  fortune, 
load  after  load  was  conveyed  to  the  spot  safely.  Only  w'e  had  one 
accident  on  the  way,  and  small  accidents  become  great  privations 
under  some  circumstances;  what  the  sea,  that  remorseless  element, 
had  spared  to  us  of  glass  and  tea  things,  were,  by  one  unfeeling  jolt 
of  the  dray  amongst  the  rocks,  thrown,  and  the  basket  holding  them, 
to  the  ground,  in  pitiable  ruin.  The  fragments  lie  to  this  day  under 
a  monstrous  gum-tree  by  the  road-side. 

“Here  we  had  employment  enough  before  us  in  the  wilderness.  Our 
house  was  in  about  a  week  erected.  The  first  night  that  we  slept  in 
It,  it  was  but  partially  roofed,  on.d  the  bats  made  free  to  flit  about 
over  our  heads,  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  peep  in ;  the  one  with 
bland  smiles,  the  others  apparently  regarding  us  with  prying  eyes. 

*  When  our  wood-work  wms  completed,  there  also  wanted  brick-work 

a  chimney  to  make  our  abode  convenient  and  comfortable.  Here 

s^ain  was  a  new  difficulty.  I  ran  here  and  there  to  persuade  people 
lor  good  money  to  bring  us  the  required  number  of  bricks.  It  was 
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worth  nobody’s  while  :  nobody  would  do  it.  Well,  we  had  been  wood- 
men  and  house-carpenters  ;  we  grew  weary  of  begging  to  have  that 
done,  for  which  we  must  also  pay  handsomely.  We  set  ourselves 
industriously  to  find  clay,  and  found  it  too  ;  yes,  and  made  a  brick- 
mould  and  bricks.  Yes,  and  we  burnt  them  too.  Pretty  figures  we 
were,  both  during  the  making  and  tlic  burning  of  the  bricks;  and 
many  a  hearty  laugh  w’e  had  at  ourselves,  saying,  *  What  would  our 
English  friends  say  if  tliey  saw  us.*  But  the  bricks  were  good 
bricks ;  and  my  nephew,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  as  w  ell  us  indus¬ 
trious  men  in  the  world — and  considerate  too — had  not  neglected  to 
bring  a  bricklayer’s  trowel  with  him;  and  like  a  good  Jack-of-all 
trades,  he  built  the  chimney,  and  did  it  so  cleverly,  that  it  passed 
muster  with  the  world’s  other  chimneys. 

‘This  carpentering  and  brick-making,  this  house-building,  was 
done  after  all  somewhat  grudgingly,  for  the  gardening  season  was 
passing  by.  Nevertheless,  we  dug  up  the  ground  for  a  garden, 
between  whiles,  planting  fruit-trees,  setting  potatoes,  peas,  &c. 
'riren  and  after  we  made  a  large  and  useful  garden,  only  it  was  not 
fenced  in,  for  we  had  no  time  to  do  that.  We  trusted  that  our 
vigilance  and  that  of  our  two  faithful  dogs  w'ould  be  a  fence  for  it 
until  we  could  make  one.  Then  we  bad  to  begin  land-clearing. 
Tlie  steep  fronting  the  Yarra  had  many  large  stones  in  it,  and  to  get 
out  these,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  garden,  was  the  labour  of 
weeks,  'fhen  to  cut  down  the  timber,  gum,  box,  she-oak,  and  rattle- 
trees,  w’as  our  Herculean  task. 

‘  Wiiilst  this  was  progressing  wearily,  day  after  day,  at  pleasant 
leisurely  intervals,  we  saw'  with  delight  the  rapid  and  plentiful 
growth  of  garden  vegetables.  These  fully  answ  ered  our  expectations. 

*  Day  alter  day  it  was  no  slight  army  of  trees  against  which  we  had 
to  do  battle ;  we  had  to  fight  liard  with  them  to  gain  possession  of  the 
soil,  for  the  trees  in  those  days  were  giants.  I  then  felt  thankful, 
knowing  well  how'  to  appreciate  my  advantages,  that  having  been 
born  and  brought  up  on  an  English  farm,  all  kinds  of  tools,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  others,  were  at  home  in  my  hands  There  was  a  world  of 
work,  digging  to  lay  bare  the  roots,  felling,  and  then  cutting  the 
boles  and  boughs  up  w  ith  the  saw'  and  axe.  Such  of  the  boles  as 
were  good  for  any  thing,  we  cut  into  proper  lengths  for  posts; 
splitting  and  mortising  them  for  that  purpose.  Hails  also  we  had  to 
get  when  there  were  any  boughs  straight  enough.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  of  unconscionable  girth,  six  or  eight  yards  in  circumference. 
Immense  was  the  space  of  ground  that  had  to  be  dug  aw  ay  to*  lay 
bare  the  roots.  And  then,  w’hat  roots  !  they  were  too  large  to  be 
cut  through  with  the  axe ;  we  were  compelled  to  saw'  them  in  two 
with  the  cross-cut  saw.  One  of  these  monsters  of  the  wild  was 
fifteen  days  burning;  burning  night  and  day,  and  w'as  a  regular  ox* 
roasting  fire  all  the  time.  We  entirely  routed  the  quiet  of  that  old 
primeval  forest  solitude,  rousing  the  echo  of  ages  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  that  shouted  back  to  us  the  stroke  of  the  axe,  and  the 
groan  and  crash  of  fulling  gum-trees.  Night  never  came  too  soon. 
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and  we  slept  without  rocking.  Then  what  curious  and  novel  creatures, 
bandicoots,  flying  squirrels,  opossums,  bats,  snakes,  guanas,  and 
lizards,  "C  disturbed,  bringing  down  with  dust  and  thunder  their  old 
domiciles  about  their  ears.  Sometimes,  also,  we  found  nests  of 
young  birds  and  of  young  wild  cats ;  pretty  black  creatures,  spotted 
with  white.  The  wild  denizens  looked  at  us  wildly,  thinking, 
probably,  that  we  were  rough  reformers,  desperate  radicals,  and  had 
no  respect  for  immemorial  and  vested  rights  It  was  unnatural  work, 
and  cruel ;  especially  when,  pile  after  pile,  we  added  to  our  other 
ravages,  the  torment  and  innovation  of  vast  fires.  The  horrid  gaps 
and  blank  openings  in  the  grand  old  w'oods  seemed,  I  felt  at  times, 
to  reproach  us.  It  was  reckless  waste  in  a  coalless  country,  to 
commit  so  much  fuel  to  the  flames.  Timber,  too,  hard  in  its  grain 
as  iron  almost,  yet  ruddy,  and  more  beautiful  than  mahogany.  No 
matter,  we  could  not  eat  wood;  we  must  do  violence  to  our  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  and  to  Nature’s  sanctities;  we  must  have  corn-land, 
and  we,  with  immense  labour  cleared  seventeen  acres.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight,  keeping  my  bed  part  of  the 
time,  having  been  struck  by  a  falling  tree.  I  had  to  change  almost 
immediately  my  linen  ;  wringing  with  the  perspiration  of  that  blow’s 
agony.  Still  the  most  vexatious  circumstance  of  that  misery  was  the 
lost  time.  I  got  over  it  at  length,  and  then  came  other  troubles. 
Oiir  garden  now  began  to  look  beautiful,  and  promised  abundance. 
Cattle  which  had  at  first  approached  and  annoyed  us,  had  for  some 
time  past  kept  aloof,  all  but  one  incorrigible,  immense,  ugly,  raw- 
boned,  dciith-poor  bullock,  d  his  monster  bare-bones  had  the  largest 
horns  ever  seen,  and  wms,  we  judged,  turned  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  die.  Die,  how’cver,  he  would  not,  lie  took  a  fancy  to  us  and 
our  garden,  and  haunted  us  perpetually.  Day  and  night  he  kept  us 
apprehensive.  We  diove  him  away  for  miles;  a  little  time  elapsed, 
and  he  was  with  us  again.  We  tried  to  make  him  cross  the  river, 
blit  in  vain;  for  wo  thought,  once  on  the  other  side,  and  we  should 
have  done  with  him.  ^Ia^y  times  w'e  determined  to  kill  him,  but 
the  thought  of  his  being  some  one’s  property  deterred  us.  lie  was 
an  everlasting  annoyance  to  us,  and  we  found  to  others  also.  One 
day  1  was  giving  him  a  chasing,  making  his  old  bones  rattle  in  his 
hide,  when  an  Irishman,  miles  from  our  place,  accosted  us  with, 

'  Blood  o’  life,  sir,  don’t  dhrive  the  likes  of  him  hither  aw'ay.  Its 
the  little  sleep  we  gets  for  the  thought  of  him  !  its  sure  it  is.  He’ll 
drop  his  dead  carkiss  at  weerc  door  some  of  these  days,  with  u 
coorse  to  him,  and  bother  us  out  of  house  and  home,  wdlh  the  stink 
of  him!’  Sure  enough  it  was  that  we  were  indebted  to  this  man’s 
dread,  for  bis  quick  recurrence  to  our  whereabout.  We  drove  him 
to  them  and  they  to  us  :  at  last  he  disappeared,  as  he  came,  altogether. 
Another  bugbear,  or,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  w'ould  say,  *  Bubby-Jock,’ 
shortly  after  tcok  his  place.  Here  we  had  not  old  age  and  ugliness 
t^  contend  with  ;  our  new  enemy  wms  a  large,  square,  heavy,  slow, 
short-horned  Durham  bull.  Our  gaunt  apparition  had  done  us  little 
tnijchicr;  not  so  our  ponderous  new-comer.  Early  one  morning  on 
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our  issuing  from  the  back-door,  there  lay  a  fe'.v  paces  off  our  ill. 
angel  of  a  Manningtrce  beast,  digesting  tlircoscorc  of  our  lull  grown 
cabbages.  There  lay  the  solid  rascal,  lutiiinatiiig  about  tlie  few  that 
he  had  left,  and  his  look  was  at  once  innocence  and  self-satisfaction 
l^could  have  stabbed  him.  lint  then  he  was  a  famous,  important 
animal — a  gentleman  of  a  beast ;  the  palm-bearer  away,  and  prize- 
honoured  of  cattle  shows.  May  be  he  was  carried  away  bodily  by 
that  taste  of  cabbage  in  the  wilderness — the  air  feeling  ‘  unusudl 
weight* — to  his  old  English  haunts,  the  stall  of  some  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  or  other  wealthy  cattle-breeder.  We  shovved  him  no  respect, 
however;  bu  1  with  a  long  liay-foik,  filed  sharp  for  the  purpose, 
gored  him  to  a  great  distunce.  How  he  did  make  the  earth  shake 
^neath  him,  and  his  fat  shake  too.  As  wo  urged  him  on,  low 
bellowings,  like  distant  thunder,  breathing  on  with  him  through  the 
quiet  bush.  Again,  after  a  while,  he  cautiously  approached  us.  but 
not  from  the  higher  lands.  We  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  him 
looking  with  a  very  inquiring  face  from  amongst  the  bushes  on  the 
river’s  Hat.  If  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  us,  he  fell  seriously  to  his 
grazing,  as  though  our  place  and  us  were  the  last  in  his  thoughts. 
He  was  a  very  meditative  beast,  and  fond  of  moonlight  nights.  On 
these  how  stealthily  he  would  come.  At  midnight  wc  heard  the 
chewing  of  cabbage,  and  dressing  hastily,  had  to  chase  him.  At 
length  he  grew  so  wary,  that  he  came  on  rainy  nights  only,  when  we 
could  hear  nothing  for  the  pattering  ruin.  He  had  not  only  the 
carcase,  but  the  sagacity  of  an  elephant,  and  did  us  great  mischief. 
We  once  were  so  out  of  patience,  that  we  shot  at  him. 

*  We  had  now  to  begin  fencing :  the  commencement  of  other 
sorrows.  1  had  to  hire  a  bullock-driver,  to  buy  bullocks  and  a  cart; 
and  to  employ  a  splitter  in  the  stringy  bark  forest.  These  things,  after 
a  little  inquiry,  1  was  enabled  to  do.  The  bullock-drivcr  was  an 
originul ;  and  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  him  bye  and  bye. 
I  bought  four  bullocks,  and  a  dray,  &c.,  the  team  as  I  thought 
complete.  But  it  was  soon  found  necessary  that  sometliing  should 
be  done  to  strengthen  the  vehicle,  it  not  being  strong  enough  for  our 
heavy  work.  Days  and  days  went  by,  w^hilst  this  work  was  doing  at 
the  blacksmith’s ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cart  was  done,  there  was  a  new 
hindrance.  Our  working  cattle  had  had  a  holiday,  grazing  in  the 
open  bush,  and  now  they  were  wanted,  one  of  them  was  missing. 
A  whole  week  of  the  finest  w’eather,  did  we  look  for,  and  inquire 
after  this  beast.  We  searched  as  we  thought  everywhere.  Ihe 
weather  all  the  while  so  beautiful,  and  so  soon  as  the  wet  must  set 
in.  At  last,  by  the  merest  accident  we  heard  of  him.  He  had  been 
resold,  through  mistake  it  was  said,  by  a  former  owner  of  him.’ 
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Art.  IV^ — The  Cariosities  of  Heraldry,  With  Illustrations  from  old 

English  Writers,  by  Mark  Antony  Lower, ;  with  numerous  Wood 

Engravings,  by  the  Author.  London:  J.  R.  Smith. 

A  VERY  pleasant  introduction  to  a  study,  which,  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  was  held  in  high  estimation,  not  by  nobles  and  kings 
alone,  but  by  right  learned  men,  who  deemed  the  education  of 
^  the  gcntilmanne'  unfinished  unless  he  were  able  to  describe  in 
heraldric  phrase  the  bearings  of  his  ancestral  sliield. 

Heraldry  indeed  is,  as  Victor  Hugo  remarks,  ^  a  language,’ 
for  the  whole  history  of  the  second  half  of  the  middle  ages  is 
written  in  bhizou,  just  as  that  of  the  first  period  is  in  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  Roman  church.  Its  importance  in  historical  in¬ 
quiries, — more  especially,  when  questions  of  genealogy  are 
involved,  must  be  apparent  while  as  the  latest  exemplification 
of  symbolism, — that  language  once  so  emphatic,  and  so  uni¬ 
versal,  it  offers  to  the  student  much  that  is  curious,  and  some¬ 
what  that  is  even  poetical. 

Heraldry  is  of  modern  invention  ;  but  the  earlier  writers, 
l)roud  of  a  science  that  had  especial  reference  to  noble  and 
ancient  families,  claimed  for  it  an  antiquity  as  old  «as  the  crea¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject.  Dame  Juliana 
Rerners,  in  her  Bokc  of  St.  Alban’s,  however,  not  content  with 
this,  declares,  '  At  hevyn  I  w  ille  begin,  wlicre  w  ere  Y.  ordcris  of 
aungelis,  and  now  stande  but  IV.,  in  cote  armoris  of  knawledge, 
encrowned  ful  bye  wyh  precious  stones!’  The  generality  of 
heraldic  writers  contented  themselves  with  assigning  a  coat  of 
arms  to  Adam,  and  this,  Morgan  declares  to  have  been, '  a  plain 
red  shield,’  w  hile  the  arms  of  Eve,  a  shield  of  white,  or  argent, 
was  borne  upon  it,  as  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  she  being  an 
heiress!  The  same  worthy  herald  furnishes  armorial  bearings 
for  the  chief  antediluvians;  Jabal’s  being  a  tent  in  a  green 
field;  Jubal’s,  a  golden  harp  on  an  azure  field;  Tubal-Cain’s, 
a  silver  hammer  surmounted  by  a  golden  crown ;  and  Naamah, 
as  the  inventress  of  weaving,  was  duly  provided  with  the  arms 
of  a  'geutilwooman,’  ^  a  silver  carding  comb  in  a  lozenge  gules,’ 
(red).  About  the  arms  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  an¬ 
cient  heralds  felt  no  difliculty.  Did  not  Scripture  itself,  give 
to  Judah,  the  lion;  to  Napthali,  the  hart;  to  Ephraim,  the  ox ; 
and  to  Dan,  the  serpent  ?  And  with  untiring  pertinacity  did 
they  reiterate,  against  each  caviller  who  questioned  the  high  anti¬ 
quity  of  their  darling  science,  that  conclusive  text,  ^  every  man 
shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard  with  the  ensign  of  his  father’s 
house.'  (Xum.  ii.  2.)  .  . 

Some  of  the  later  heralds,  however,  contented  themselves  with 
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assigning  that  memorable  era,  the  Trojan  war,  as  tlic  period  of 
‘  the  beginynge  of  armes but  they  never  appear  to  have  tole¬ 
rated  the  notion  of  a  more  modern  origin.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  will  afford  an  amusing  instance  of  the  respect  with  which 
right  learned  heralds,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  regarded 
that  favourite  story  of  Geffrey  of  Monmouth, — the  colonization 
of  Britain  by  Brutus  and  his  three  sons. 

‘  Upon  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  of 
Elngland,  a  controversy  arose  between  the  heralds  of  the  two  nations 
respecting  the  priority  of  right  to  the  first  quarter  in  the  British 
achievement.  The  Scottish  oflicers  maintained  that  as  Scotland  was 
the  older  sovereignty,  its  tressured  lion  should  take  precedence  of 
the  three  lions-passant,  or,  as  they  called  them,  the  leopards,  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  was  an  indignity  which  the  English  heralds  could  not 
brook,  and  they  employed  Sir  William  Segar  to  investigate  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  our  national  ensigns.  Segar’s  treatise  on  this  suhject,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  majesty,  contains  some  fine  examples  of  fictitious  heraldry. 
He  begins  with  the  imaginary  story  of  Brutus,  king  of  Britain,  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Cliristian  era,  and  his  division  ofthe  island 
between  his  three  sons.  To  Locheren,  the  eldest,  he  gave  that  por¬ 
tion  afterwards  called  England,  with  arms,  *  Or,  a  lion  passant- 
guardant,  gules.'  To  his  second  son,  Toalknack,  he  assigned  Alba¬ 
nia,  or  Scotland,  with  '  Or,  a  Lion  rampant,  gules,'  which,  says  he, 
with  the  addition  ofthe  double  tressure,  continue  the  arms  of  Scot¬ 
land.  And  to  his  youngest  son  he  gave  Cambria,  with  ^  Argent, 
three  Lions  passant-guardant,  gules,  which  the  princes  of  Wales 
used  for  a  long  time  *  Vide  Nisbet’s  Essay  on  Arm.  j).  102. 

Uuittiug  the  fancies  and  fables  of  these  entertaining  old 
writers  for  authentic  documents,  we  think  an  earlier  date  for 
heraldry  cannot  be  assigned  than  the  eleventh,  or  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  centnrv. 

The  genn,  indeed, — 

*  of  that  flourishing  tree  which  eventually  ramified  into  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Christendom,  and  became  one  of  the  most  striking  and  pic¬ 
turesque  features  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  the  most  gorgeous  ornament 
of  chivalry,  and  which  interweaves  its  branches  into  the  entire  (rame- 
work  of  medieeval  history,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  banners 
and  ornamented  shields  ofthe  warriors  of  antiquity.  Standards,  as 
the  necessary  distinctions  of  contending  parties  on  the  battle-fieldi 
must  be  nearly  or  quite  as  antient  as  war  itself;  and  every  such 
mark  of  distinction  would  readily  become  a  national  cognizance 
both  in  war  and  peace.  But  it  was  reserved  for  later  ages  to  apply 
similar  marks  and  symbols  to  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  dilferent 
commanders  on  the  same  side,  and  even  after  this  became  general  it 
was  some  time  ere  the  hereditary  transmission  of  such  ensigns  was 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  families,  which  in  the  lap* 
of  ages— the  warlike  idea  in  which  they  had  their  origin  having 
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vanished — has  become  ulmost  the  only  purpose  to  wiiich  lh.*y  me 
now  applied. 

*The  standards  used  by  the  German  princes  in  the  centuries  i.i.- 
mediately  preceding  tlie  Norman  Coiupiest,  are  conjectured  to  have 
given  rise  to  Heraldry,  [)roperly  so  called.  Henry  rOiseleur  (the 
Fowler),  who  was  raised  to  tlie  throne  of  the  West  in  920,  advanced 
it  to  its  next  stage  when,  in  regulating  the  tournaments — which  from 
mismanagement  had  too  often  become  scenes  of  blood-r—he  ordered 
that  all  coinbatant.s  should  be  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  iinntles  or 
livery  composi'd  of  lists  or  narrow  pieces  ofsiuff  of  opposite  colours, 
whence  originated  the  pale,  bend,  &c. — the  marks  now  denominated 
*  honourable  orilinaries.’ 

‘  If  the  honour  of  inventing  heraldry  be  ascribed  to  the  Germans, 
that  of  reducing  it  to  a  system  must  be  assigned  to  France.  To  the 
French  belong  ‘  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  tinctures  and 
mctuls,  the  variety  of  figures  effcclcd  l)y  the  geometrical  positions  of 
lines,  the  attitiules  ot  animals,  and  the  giotesipie  delineation  ol 
monsters.’  The  art  of  describing  an  heraldic  bearing  in  proper 
terms  is  called  blazonry,  IVom  the  I'icncli  verb  blasonner,  whence 
also  we  derive  our  word  blaze  in  the  sense  of  to  proclaim  or  make 
known.’ — Pp.  If),  17. 

Tliat  most  curious  piece  of  needlework,  the  Hayeux  tapestry, 
worked  during  the  reign  of  tlie  ('oiupieror,  and  most  probably 
by  his  (piceii  and  her  handmaidens,  althongli  exhibiting  shields 
and  banners  adorned  with  rude  devices,  still  proves  that 
heraldry,  properly  so  called,  was  unknown,  inasmueh  as  many 
of  tlie  shields  bear  tlie  self  same  devices,  and  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  banner  assigned,  even  to  the  eliief  leader.  The  opinion 
which  places  the  origin  of  heraldry,  about  the  period  of  the  first 
and  second  crusades,  is,  we  think,  the  most  correct.  Certain  it 
is,  that,  up  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  ecntnrv,  scarcely  ^any- 
thing  resembling  armorial  bearings  can  be  found  among  the 
authentic  memorials  of  that  period,  while,  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth,  these  bearings  became  general,  not  only  among 
nionarehs,  but  among  tlicir  nobility.  From  that  tim?,  even 
until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  high  and 
palmy  days  of  tlic  herald  and  liis  science. 

In  the  chajiter,  entitled  ‘The  Rationale  of  Heraldic  Charges,’ 
Mr.  Lower  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the  distinctive  colours, 
and  ‘  ordinaries  ’  of  heraldry.  Tlie  following  is  his  definition  ol 
guJeSy  and  it  certainly  corroborates  the  view  taken  by  some  later 
.writers,  that  the  first  notion  of  heraldry  was  dijrived  from  the 
cast. 

‘Gl’I.es,  according  to  Ducange,  is  goulis,  site  guelie,  gala,  sive 
gvella,  ihe  red  colour  of  the  mouth  or  throat  of  an  animal.  Mackenzie 
derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  gulude^  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  or  from  the 
Arabic  gule^  a  red  rose.  Gtnil  in  the  Persian  signifies  rose-colouied, 
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and  Ghulistan  is  'the  country  of  roses.’  It  is  probably  one  of  those 
importations  (rom  the  East  which  the  Crusades  introduced,  both  into 
the  elements  of  armoury  and  the  nomenclature  ot  the  science.  It 
was  sometimes  called  vermeil  (vermillion)  and  rouyet' — P.  51. 

Azure y  in  like  nnuiner,  is  a  French  corruption  of  tlic  Arabic 
word  ‘  lazur,*  The  names  of  the  other  colours  arc  however  all 
old  French.  Almost  every  animal  has  a  place  iii  ^  coat  armor;’ 
but  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  heraldic 
animal  and  the  real  one.  The  lion  is,  indeed,  ji  most  rueful 
looking  beast,  with  a  turnspit  length  of  back,  as  our  readers 
may  easily  perceive  by  looking  at  the  old  pictures  of  the  royal 
arms. 

Not  only  almost  everv^  ‘  beast  of  the  wood,  and  bird  of  the 
air,'  but  nearly  ever}’  fish  of  the  sea,  from  the  kingly  dolphin  to 
the  herring  and  sprat,  (borne  in  the  arms  parlant  of  the  families 
who  rejoice  in  those  two  last  names,)  find  a  place  in  heraldr}’. 
The  human  figure,  too,  is  often  found.  ^Varriors,  foresters, 
saracens,  angels,  ‘  our  ladyc,’  too ;  hut  the  most  curious  bearing 
of  all  is  that  of  ‘  Prester  John,'  concerning  whom  Mr.  l-.ower 
gives  the  following  amusing  account : — 

'  The  arms  of  the  see  of  Chichester  are  the  most  singular  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  circle  of  church  heraldry.  They  are  blazoned 
thus  :  *  Azure,  Prester~John  hooded,  sitting  on  a  tomb  stone  ;  in  his 
sinister  hand  an  open  book  ;  his  dexter  hand  extended,  with  the  two 
fore-fingers  erect,  all  or ;  in  his  mouth  a  sword,  fessewise,  gules,  hilt 
and  pommel  or,  the  point  to  the  sinister.’  Prester  or  Presbyter-John, 
the  person  here  represented,  was  a  fabulous  person  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  was  imagined  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  a  powerful  empire 
9omeve\rre  in  the  East,  and  who  must  have  been  a  very  long-lived 
personage,  unless  he  was  reproduced  from  time  to  time  like  the  ph(P- 
nix  of  antiquity.  Many  writers,  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  make  mention  of  him.  Sir  John  Maundevilc 
describes  his  territory,  which,  however,  he  did  not  visit.  That  coun¬ 
try,  according  to  his  statement,  contained  rocks  of  adamant,  which 
attracted  all  the  ships  that  happened  to  come  near  them,  until  the 
congeries  appeared  like  a  forest,  and  became  a  kind  of  floating 
island.  It  also  abounded  in  popinjays  or  parrots  as  ‘  plcntee  as  gees,’ 
and  precious  stones  large  enough  to  make  ‘  plateres,  dissches,  and 
cuppes.’  ‘  Many  other  marveylles  been  there,’  he  adds,  '  so  that  it 
were  to  cumbrous  and  to  long  to  putten  it  in  scripture  of  bokes.’  He 
describes  the  Emperor  himself  as  '  cristene,’  and  believing  '  wel  in 
the  Fadre,  in  the  Sone,  and  in  the  Holy  Gost,’  yet,  in  some  minor 
points,  not  quite  sound  in  the  faith.  As  to  his  imperial  state,  he 
possessed  seventy-two  provinces,  over  each  of  which  presided  a 
king  ;  and  he  had  so  great  an  army  that  he  could  devote  330,11011 
men  to  guard  his  standards,  which  were  *  3  crosses  of  gold,  fyn, 
greto  and  hye,  fullc  of  precious  stones.’  It  is  related  of  Columbus 
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that  he  saw  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  which  he  then 
apprehended  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  a  grave  and  sacred 
personage,  whom  he  at  first  believed  to  be  Prester- John.  This 
incident  serves  to  show  that  the  existence  of  this  chimerical  being 
was  credited  even  so  lately  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
although  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth,  doubted  many  of  the  tales 
related  of  him — ‘  de  quo  tanta  fama  solebat  esse,  et  inulta  falsa  dicta 
sunt  et  seripta.’ — Pp.  77,  78.  i 

In  nondescript  aninnils  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  ancient 
herald  absolutely  revelled.  Harpies,  mermaids,  chimeras,  grif¬ 
fins,  wyverns,  unicorns,  winged  horses,  above  all  dragons, 
taxed  the  utmost  skill  of  the  herald  painter.  Rut  tlie  ehief 
favourite  was  the  dragon.  Arthur’s  shield  was  said  to  have 
borne  this  eharge.  The  standard  of  the  kings  of  the  West 
Saxons  was  a  golden  dragon  on  a  red  banner ;  a  red  dragon 
was  one  of  the  standards  of  our  Plantagcnets,  and  an  *  au¬ 
stere  ’  one  was  directed  to  be  made  bv  Edw’ard  Fitz  Odo,  the 
king’s  goldsmith,  in  liil  t,  ‘in  the  manner  of  an  ensign  of  red 
8ani}te,  embroidered  w  ith  gold,  and  his  tongue  to  appear  as 
though  continually  moving,  and  his  eyes  of  sapphire  or  of  other 
stones,  agreeable  to  him.’  A  similar  standard  w  as  borne  at  tlie 
battle  of  Cressy ;  and  the  Freneli  also  bore  a  similar  banner. 
With  the  acecssio.i  of  the  Tudor  family,  the  red  dragon  almost 
superseded  the  royal  lion.  It  became  the  sinister  supporter  of 
the  monarch’s  arms,  and  was  the  favourite  crest  both  of  Henry 
\  Ill.  and  Klizabeth.  It  was  fated,  however,  on  the  accession  of 
the  Stuarts  to  give  place  to  the  unicorn,  which,  notw  ithstanding 
the  expulsion  of  that  w  retched  family,  stills  keeps  its  place  as 
8upj)orter.  The  royal  crest  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
‘  lion  statant  guardant ;’  but  the  badge  varied  w  ith  talmost  every 
monarch. 

^  *The  broom-plant,  or  planta-gencstat  was  introduced  by  Henry  11. 
I'rom  this  badge  the  illustrious  line  of  Pluntagenct  derived  their 
surname.  The  story  of  its  origin,  be  it  true  or  false,  is  w'ell  known. 

*  The  first  monarch  who  assumed  the  rose  was  Edward  I.,  who 
bore  the  flower  or,  the  stalk  green.  From  this,  in  some  way  as  yet 
unexplained,  probably  originated  the  white  and  red  roses  of  his  de¬ 
scendants,  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Richard  II. 
adopted  the  white  bait  and  white  falcon,  both  of  which  afterwards 
became  the  titles  of  pursuivants.  The  white  swan  of  Henry  IV.  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Rohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford,  the 
family  of  his  first  wife.  The  double  S,  concerning  which  so  much 
conjecture  has  been  wasted,  was  another  badge  of  this  monarch. 

'  Ihe  device  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Henry  VI.  was  a 
daisy,  in  allusion  to  her  name  : 

*  The  daisye  a  floure  white  and  rede, 

In  French  called  la  belle  Margaretc.* — Chaucer* 

o  2 
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*  The  extensive  use  of  badj^es  by  the  retainers  of  princes  is  shown 
by  the  order  of  Richard  111.  for  the  making  of  thirteen  thousand 
boars  '  wrought  upon  fustian,’  to  be  used  at  his  coronation. 

‘The  rose  and  portcullis  are  amongst  the  most  lamiliar  of  roval 
badges.  These  were  used  by  the  Tudors.  The  Tudor  rose  was  u 
blending  of  the  white  and  red  roses  of  the  two  factions,  united  in  this 
line  of  sovereigns.  .The  portcullis  came  originally  Iroin  tlie  lainily 
of  Beaufort  James  I.  combined  the  dexter  half  of  the  Tudor  rose 
with  the  sinister  moiety  of  the  Scottish  thistle,  ensigned  with  a 
crown.  At  present,  when  the  badges  of  the  three  kingdoms  are 
pepresented  with  the  royal  arms,  little  attention  is  paid  to  heraldic 
propriety.  The  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  are  figured,  not  secundm 
artern,  but  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  painter.’ — Pp.  1  IS,  1 TJ. 

O 

The  origin  of  hcraldric  mottoes  were  probably  from  ‘  the 
word  of  onset/  or  battle  cry ;  but  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
mottoes  now  extant,  cannot  have  been  derived  from  that 
source.  Many  of  them  are  puns  upon  the  name  of  the  family. 
Thus,  the  Vernon  motto  is  ‘  Veruon  semper  viret/  that  of 
Bellasysc,  *  Bonne  et  belle  assez  ,*'  Cave,  has  ^  Cave  Fairfax, 

‘  Fare  far  ;*  the  Veres,  ‘  Fero  nil  rerius,^ 

*  And  here  a  Cockneysism : 

‘  WuAY  of  Lincolnshire  Et  juste  et  rray.  Both  just  and 
true 

*  Srt  on  .'’  says  Seton,  Earl  of  Wintoun  ;  ‘  Boutez  rn  nvant!' 
Lead  forward  !  says  Viscount  Buttevant ; 

‘  dRgbt  on,’  quotl)  dTitton  ! 

‘  i^nutf,’  quotl)  ^niitl) ! 

*  Pugnacious  fellows ! 

‘  Many  a  gibe  has  found  vent  in  a  motto.  A  London  tobacconist 
who  had  set  up  his  carriage,  requiring  a  motto  for  his  arms,  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  '  Quid  rides  /’  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  And  a  great  hop- 
planter  found  the  following  chalked  beneath  the  arms  upon  his 
chariot : 

*  WhoM  a*  thought  it, 

JIops  had  bought  it  ?’ 

*  Dr.  Cox  MacrOf  the  learned  Cambridge  divine,  consulting  a  friend 
on  the  choice  of  a  motto,  was  pithily  answered  with  ‘  Cocks  may 
rror.'*— P.  168. 

It  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  opinion,  that  armorial  hear¬ 
ings  took  their  rise  from  the  crusades;  that  the  arms  of  so 
many  ancient  families  display’  charges  derived  from  cireuni- 
stances  attendant  on  them. 

The  \ escis,  Chelwodes,  Knowleses,  Tyntes,  Villierses, 
various  other  families,  bear  crosses  in  their  arms,  traditionally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 
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‘  Sir  Ancel  Gornay  attended  Uichaid  I  on  Ids  crusade,  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Ascalun,  wliere  he  took  a  Moorish  king 
prisoner.  From  this  circ  imstance  he  adopted  as  his  crest,  *  A  king 
of  the  Moors  habited  in  a  robe,  aiul  crowned,  kneeling,  and  sur- 
renlering  with  his  dexter  hand,  his  sword,  all  proper,’  This  crest 
was  continued  by  the  Newton’s,  of  Hair’s  Court,  co.  Gloucester,  one 
of  whom  married  the  heiress  of  the  Gornays.  Among  several  other 
ar.-norial  ensigns  dated  from  this  same  battle  of  Ascalon  is  the  crest 
ol  Darrell,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as,  ‘  Out  of  a  ducal  coro* 
neat  a  Saracen’s  head  appropriately  vested,’  and  which  was  assumed 
by  Sir  Marmaduke  Darrell,  in  commemoration  of  his  having  killed 
the  infidel  King  of  Cyprus;  also  the  arms  and  crest  of  Minshull,  of 
Cheshire,  ‘  Azure,  an  estoile  issuant  out  of  a  crescent,  in  base 
argent. ’  Crest,  ‘  An  Eastern  warrior,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  habited 
gules,  legs  and  arms  in  mail  proper  ;  at  his  side  a  scymitar  sable, 
hilled  or ;  on  his  head  a  turban  with  a  crescent  and  leather  argent, 
presenting,  with  his  sinister  hand,  a  crescent  of  the  last.’  Tnese 
bearings  were  assigned  to  Michael  de  Minshull  for  his  valour  on 
tliat  occasion,  but  the  particular  nature  of  his  exploits  is  not  re¬ 
corded. 

‘  The  Houchiers,  earls  of  Essex,  bore  *  Argent,  a  cross  engrailed 
gules,  between  four  water- bo wgets  sable.  Crest.  I'lie  bust  of  a 
Saracen  king,  with  a  long  cap  and  coronet,  all  proper.’  All  these 
bearings  are  emblematical  of  the  crusades. — Pp.  107,  108. 


Another  class  of  arms  arc  what  arc  termed  allusive.  The 
‘  bend  wavy  sable’  ot  the  Wallop  family,  is  an  hcraldrie  picture 
of  the  ‘  Wellhopc,’  the  fountain  springing  from  the  hill  top  and 
running  downward,  giving  birth  to  a  small  river,  which  many 
centuries  ago,  gave  the  family  its  name.  In  like  manner,  Ijord 
8tourton  hears  a  liend  between  six  fountains,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  river  Stour  rises  in  Wiltshire,  at  Stonrton,  from 
six  lountains.  Arms  of  Tenure  are  more  interesting.  Most  of 
the  English  families  hearing  the  names  of  Forester,  or  Foster, 
iiave  a  bugle  liorn,  the  distinctive  badge  of  tiie  forester,  in  their 
awns;  the  founder  of  the  Grosvenor  family  was  chief  huntsman, 
Wc  Uros  VenenVy  to  the  Compieror,  and  the  crest  is  therefore  a 
Iiound.  The  family  of  Pitt  bore  ‘  a  fesse,  ehetiuy,  argent  and 
azure,  between  three  bezants.’  In  this  was  represented  both 
the  cheipiered  table-cover,  and  the  gold  coinage  in  use  at  the 
lAclie(|ucr,  when  the  arms  were  first  granted  to  the  founder, 
who  held  otricc  there. 


An  interesting  and  amusing  chapter  on  'the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  honour,’  follows  next ;  in  the  course  of  which,  among 
other  very  correct  remarks,  Mr.  Lower  well  observes  that  'the 
phrjise  so  common  ot  late,’  ieniint  fanner^  is  as  fine  a  pu^eti  of 
tautology  5is  ‘  coat* mending  tailor  or  shoe-mending  cobbler, 
"ould  be.’  Tiie  heraldrie  definition,  and  descriptions  of  '  gen- 
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tleiuen/  are  verj'  amusing ;  among  others,  we  find  that  those  de¬ 
scended  in  lin«d  degree  from  him  ‘  who  slewe  a  Sanict  ne,  or 
heathen  gentleman,*  were  allowed  the  title.  AVe  should  think 
there  are  few  claimants  on  this  ground  in  the  present  day,  or 
even  in  the  days  when  Sir  John  Fern  pointed  out  this  soiuce  of 
gentility.  Historical  notices  of  the  College- of- Anns,  and  of  the 
principal  writers  on  heraldry,  follow ;  and  the  work  closes  with 
a  chapter  on  Genealogy.  We  have  been  much  amused  with 
this  \QTy  curious  and  entertaining  book,  and  recommend  it  to 
all  those  who  desire  a  pleasiint  introduction  to  a  branch  of 
knowledge  which,  although  fallen  fi*om  its  former  high  station, 
is  still  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  of  their  history. 


f 


Art.  V.  The  Life,  Progresses,  and  Rebellion  of  James,  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Bv  George  Roberts.  In  2  vols.  London ;  Longmans. 

1844. 

The  subject  of  these  volumes  wjis  one  of  those  heartless  villains 
who  flit  across  the  page  of  history  without  a  single  feature  of 
attractiveness,  bevond  their  associations.  Yet  their  actions 
having  been  part,  and  sometimes  an  important  p:irt,  of  the  great 
human  drama,  we  are  compelled,  almost  against  our  better 
inclinations,  to  listen  to  the  narrative  of  their  wickedness,  and 
iwen  to  learn  from  it  many  aw  ful  lessons. 

Huring  the  civil  wars,  there  came  up  to  London,  from  llaver- 
fonlwest,  an  impudent  courtezan,  the  daughter  of  a  person 
named  Richartl  alters,  whom  Evelyn,  who  saw'  and  knew 
ever}'  body,  describes  as  ‘  a  browne,  beautiful,  bold,  but  insipid 
creature.*  She  assumed  the  alias  of  Barlow',  on  comincnciilg 
her  profligate  courses,  which  introduced  her  to  Algernon 
Sydney  and  his  brother  Robert,  beside  inanv  others ;  until  at 
last,  in  Holland,  she  captivated  Charles  the  Second,  and  gave 
birth  at  Rotterdam,  on  the  9th  of  April,  16  49,  to  James,  afler- 
wartls  created^  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Hyde  and  Ormond  in  vain 
protested  against  the  royal  scandal ;  although,  after  a  few’  years, 
they  succeeded  in  bribing  her  with  an  annuity  of  400/. 
annum,  to  repair  with  her  child  to  Loudon  ;  when',  in  lfi56, 
discovered  her  retreat,  and  committed  her  to 
the  lower.  She  called  herself  consort  to  the  banished  princc> 
and  received  abundant  honours  as  such,  from  several  deluded 
cavaliers  in  the  metropolis,  who  served  her  on  their  knees; 
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beholding  iu  her,  we  presume,  the  ilaughter-iu-lHw  of  their 
lately  cuuouizeil  martyr!  The  Pn.>tiVtor,  having  no  doubt 
asoertaiuevl  her  ri'al  character,  packed  her  otV  to  Fnuice;  where, 
aller  forteitiug  the  favour  of  her  panuuour,  and  prt'teudiug  to 
be  a  penitent  before  the  learned  bishop  C\>sin,  she  pei'sisttnl  iu 
her  infamous  profession,  and  quickly  terminated  her  days. 
Her  child,  under  the  appellation  of  James  Ci*otls,  ptissed  through 
st'veral  Inmds  into  the  ultimate  custody  of  the  Uiu'eu  Dowager 
Henrietta,  who  grew  fond  of  him.  Atler  the  Uestoration,  in 
July  IGd.'J,  she  bi'ought  him  over,  at  the  particular  ivquest 
at*  ids  father,  to  Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall.  The  gay 
luouan'li  lavished  upon  him  the  full  sunshine  of  prosperity: 
acknowledging  him  as  Ins  son ;  lodging  him  iu  the  Privy 
(lullciy ;  assigning  him  an  immense  allowance ;  pnK'nring  for 
him  Anne  Sco.t,  countess  and  heiivss  of  lUuvleugh,  in  her  own 


riglit,  as  his  future  wife ;  creating  him  Haron  of  Tinedale,  Karl 
ot‘  Honciister,  and  l>uke  of  that  title,  by  which  he  is  generally 
known;  besides  electing  him  a  kidght  of  the  garter,  and  making 
him  miistcr  of  the  horse,  with  all  its  rich  appointments  and 
emoluments.  Arter  his  marriage,  with  one  of  the  largest  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  kingdom,  he  adopted  the  name  of  his  lady,  adding 
to  their  other  honours  the  dukedom  of  Huccleugh,  the  earldom 
of  Dalkeith,  the  l)iu*onies  of  Whitchester  and  Ashdale;  the 


bridegroom  being  also,  iu  due  course,  nominated  to  the  captaincy 
ot  the  Life  Cmards,  the  commandership  of  the  forces,  the  Privy 


Council,  the  governorship  of  Hull,  the  lord  lieutenantcy  of  the 
East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  chicf-jnsticeship  in  Kyn^  of 
the  Forests!  Mciinwhile,  there  was  nothing  to  recommend 


him,  except  the  accidents  of  royal  yet  illegitimate  paivntage, 
and  an  exceedingly  handsome  person.  ‘  His  countenance  was 
altogether  charming  ;  manly,  without  iusipiility  or  etfcininacy. 
Each  fcatuiv  had  its  beauty  ami  particular  delicacy.  A  mar¬ 
vellous  disposition  for  all  sorts  of  exercise,  an  attractive  aildress, 
au  air  of  greatness;  in  tine,  all  mere  personal  advantages  spoke 
lu  his  favour ;  muu  son  esprit  ne  disuit  pus  un  petit  mot  en  sa 
fuveur  Such  is  the  description  given  ns  of  him  in  the  M^- 
moircs  de  Ciranunont.  iu  other  words,  he  was  a  painted  popin- 
jay,  |>oisoncd  with  praise  and  tlattcry,  and  spoileil  by  what  is 
fttlsdy  termed  goml  fortune. 

Hefore  he  was  titlecn,  the  two  servile  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  had  adorned  him  with  an  honorary  degree  of 

iistcr  in  Arts,  and  what  was  really  of  more  importance  to 
him,  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  luul  taken  him  to  sea,  that 
he  might  smell  gunpowder  iu  the  first  Dutch  war.  Just  about 
the  attaiuineut  of  his  majority,  feeling  otfended  at  a  pardonable 
witticism  of  Sir  John  Coventry,  which  rertected  upon  liis  mu- 
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jesty,  he  basely  employed  a  party  of  ruffians  to  Maylny  the 
humourous  senator,  and  slit  his  nose  to  the  bone !  In  the  same 
year,  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  nine  others, 
he  attacked  the  watch  for  interfering  with  his  pleasures,  and 
mercilessly  killed  a  beadle,  although  the  poor  man  humbly 
begged  for  his  life  !  Charles,  to  save  Monmouth,  pardoned  ail 
the  murderers,  amidst  a  storm  of  popular  execration,  but 
wliat  else  had  the  nation  deserved  ?  Tlie  voluptuous  sovereign 
doated  upon  such  a  hopeful  prolligate.  llis  young  favourite 
stood  out  in  singular  contrast  to  the  solemn  hypocrisy  of  the 
heir  apparent ;  and  although  he  told  lords  Carlisle  and  Ashley 
that,  much  as  he  loved  ^lonmouth,  he  would  rather  see  him 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  than  own  him  for  his  legitimate  otfspriug; 
yet  he  began  to  think,  that  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  this  aspiring  scape-grace  might  prove  of  no  inconsiderable 
service.  Hence,  the  hint  once  given,  l)oth  king  jnid  court  acted 


accordingly.  Buckingham  fostered  the  scheme.  The  queen  was 
childless,  and  likely  to  die  so.  An  idle  multitude  therefore 
gathered  round  the  new’  idol,  whispering  false  rumours,  that 
one  day  lie  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  Even  the  protes- 
tantism  of  that  nnhajqiy  period  fell  into  the  snare.  Both  the 


Anglican  establishment,  and  Nonconformity  itself,  were  looking 
about  for  a  champion  against  the  consequences  of  a  catholic 
reign.  Their  eyes  fell  upon  the  representative  of  Lucy  Walters ! 


It  was  some  time,  nevertheless,  before  they  stvled  him  the 
Protestant  duke;  for  he  was  now’  a  volunteer  under  TiOms  the 


Pourteenth  against  the  Duteh.  But,  on  his  return  from  the 
campaign  of  Maestreeht,  he  became  chancellor  of  Camhridge, 


and  thought  it  expedient  to  act  a  little  religion  occasionally. 
\\  hilst  he  had  been  abroad,  the  Duke  of  York  had  married  a 
second  time,  liis  princess  being  a  Romanist,  the  appndicn- 
sions,  which  had  already  been  excited  against  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  augmented  very  naturally.  Cbiarlcs  pretended  to  get 
alarmed,  and  invoked  the  usuai  penal  laws  against  catholics. 
4  hey  were  even  iorbidden  to  approach  his  household,  or  walk 
in  the  parks,  or  enjoy  the  slightest  favour.  He  proclaimed  a 
last,  concluded  peace  with  Holland,  smiled  more  than  ever  upon 
his  son,  permitted  the  latter  to  eoalesce  with  Shaftesbury,  and 
only  laughed  heartily  to  himself,  when  the  youthful  chancellor 
inflicted  a  serious  lecture  upon  the  clergy  of  his  university  for 
the  heinous  innovation  of  reading  their  sermons  !  Changing, 
however,  once  more  his  canonicals  for  arms,  Alonmouth  now 
joined  the  prince  of  Orange  against  his ’former  friends,  the 
blench;  wdiieh  confirmed  the  tide  of  ]>opularitv  already  hegin- 
ning  to  set  in  towards  him.  ’fhe  Popish  Plot,  and  tlie  atiair  of 
the  Lxcliision  Bill,  deepened  and  strengthened  its  current. 
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Charles  had  dismissed  liis  brother,  who  retired  to  Brussels, 
upon  a  solemn  promise  that  his  rights  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  any  absurd  claims  started  by  Monmouth ;  m  ho,  it  was 
reported,  had  procured  no  less  than  four  witnesses  to  prove  a 
contract  of  marriage  between  his  father  and  mother. 

‘  The  absence  of . I iunes  left  the  field  open  to  Monmouth  and  his 
party,  who  were  occupied  in  contest  with  the  king  respecting  a  pro¬ 
secution  of  Lord  Uanby,  which  minister  was  supposed  to  know  all 
the  secret  negotiations  with  France  The  two  houses  ot  parliament 
appeared  to  contend  in  the  race  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty.  Both 
houses  again  declared,  that  there  had  existed  and  did  exist,  a  horrid 
and  treasonable  conspiracy,  contrived  by  those  of  the  ])opish  religion, 
tor  the  murdering  of  the  king,  the  subveiting  of  piotestantisni,  and 
tlie  ruining  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  more 
to  iiiHame  the  passions  of  the  people,  it  was  ordered  that  this  vote 
should  be  prefixed  to  the  public  Ibrm  ol  prayer  appointed  to  be  read 
on  tiie  day  of  the  national  last.  Little  did  the  j).issers  of  this  vote 
know  of  Charles’  religion,  or  connexion  with  hTance,  and  of  his 
treaty  lor  the  introduction  of  French  arms  to  reduce  the  country  to 
obedience,  if  resisting  the  cliange  of  religion.’ — vol.  i.,  p.  17. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  although  neither  parliament  nor 
people  could  exactly  point  out  the  genuine  culprits,  nor  define 
the  precise  shape  and  extent  of  their  criminality,  yet  suspicions 
were  so  wide  aw  tike,  as  to  form  an  apology  for  trusting  such 
wretclu's  as  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury.  Feeling  their  way  in 
the  dark,  they  may  claim  to  be  forgiven  for  multifarious  errors. 
The  enemies  around  them  were  like  the  hobgoblins  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  in  PilgrinFs  Progress.  In  nnmber  they 
were  known  to  be  numerous;  their  power  was  fearful,  and  the 
more  so  through  the  obscurity,  in  which  their  jilans  and  persons 
lay  deeply  concealed.  Patriotism,  therefore,  and  true  godli¬ 
ness,  were  often  sorely  puzzled  and  perplexed.  Satan,  more¬ 
over,  lost  no  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  as  an  angel 
ol  light ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  the  w  icked  ones  of  tliat 
age  could  fall  into  strains  of  pious  phraseology.  James,  Duke 
ot  \ork,  had  avowed  himself  an  adherent  of  Rome.  Public 
opinion  had  then  no  other  idea  of  Romanism  than  might  be 
connected  with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’,  and  the 
^larian  persecutions.  James,  Duke  of  ^lonmouth,  also  a  scion 
ot  the  royal  family,  proclaimed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  most 
vehement  opponents  of  popery  and  its  followers.  It  looked, 
Hccording  to  the  inaccurate  notions  of  those  day.s,  as  though  it 
were  something  like  a  protestant  heir-presumptive  struggling 
With  a  popish  heir-apparent.  Interested  miscreants  cherished 
the  mistake ;  w  hich  w  as  still  further  favoured  by  the  deceitful 
conduct  of  Charle.s  the  Second,  in  always  treating  his  brother 
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aud  son,  for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  as  though  they  were  rivals 
ill  future  prospects,  as  well  as  present  power.  When  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  rose  in  Scotland,  and  were  dispersed  by  Monmouth  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  their  conqueror  clearly  made  the  world  believe 
that  he  sympathized  in  their  oppressions,  lie  would  not  let 
the  dragoons  pursue  and  massacre  such  honest  Protestants! 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  fame  had  flown  before  him  ;  aud 
his  consequent  reception  was  just  that  which  most  gratified  his 
ambition.  Monmouth  was  in  every  mouth.  His  jianisites  now 
addressed  him  by  the  title  of  Highness.  The  king,  if  not 
alarmed,  at  all  events  was  taken  ill ;  he  suddenly  pretended  to 
entertain  jealousy  of  all  persons  except  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
was  recalled  to  London ;  by  slo*v  degrees,  and  for  some  period 
of  time,  his  atfectiona,  if  they  ever  deserved  so  respectable  a 
name,  were  really  alienated  from  tlieir  former  object ;  ^NIoii- 
month  was  ordered  to  go  abroad,  in  his  turn,  whilst  his  uiiclc 
was  to  reside  at  Edinburgh.  Shaftesbury  kept  up  what  he 
styled  protestant  agitation,  by  annual  pope-burnings  on  the 
5th  of  November,  attendance  upon  which  came  to  be  esteemed 
a  test  both  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty ;  and  amidst  general 
demoralization,  almost  without  a  parallel,  the  sacred  name  of 
religion  became  a  stalking,  horse  for  obtaining  power  or  popu¬ 
larity.  The  subject  of  tliis  article  proved  himself  in  very  deed 
and  truth  the  Absalom  of  his  age,  as  his  great  intellectual 
cojwljutor  was  the  villainous  Achitophcl.  Shaftesbury  at  length 
induced  him  to  return  home  w  ithout  permission,  which  threw 
the  metropolis  into  such  convulsions  of  joy,  that  his  majesty 
indignantly  banished  him  with  Ins  sign-manual.  Monmouth, 
grown  bolder  as  he  got  older,  dared  to  disobey.  The  king 
stripped  him  of  all  his  various  offices  in  a  single  day ;  but  un¬ 
happily,  the  splendid  fortune  of  his  duchess  enabled  him  to  set 
even  his  father  at  defiance.  Ambition,  rage,  evil  counsellors, 
and  worse  times,  had  now  their  full  swiiy.  Libels  were  scat- 
tcn*d  profusely  throughout  the  various  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
realm,  familiarizing  too  many  minds  wdth  his  preposterous  pre¬ 
tensions.  There  are  few^  things  which  the  vulgar  will  not  credit 
and  the  reason  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  bear  no  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  the  nineteenth.  We  are  far  short  of  what 
we  ought  to  be ;  yet,  though  there  is  no  room  for  exultation, 
perhaps  one  hundred  individuals  can  read  and  think  now, 
where  only  one  could  then.  Wickedness  therefore  fell  fully  to 
work  upon  ignorance ;  and  immense  was  its  success.  The  story 
of  a  black  box,  in  which  Bishop  Cosin  w  iis  said  to  have  deposited 
the  contract  of  marriage  between  the  king  and  Lucy  alters, 
found  innumerable  believers.  Those  who  were  using  their 
utmost  ciTorts  to  withstand  the  arbitrary  designs  of  absolutism, 
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in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Second,  lent  at  least  not  unwilling 
ears.  Their  grand  error,  as  II  all  am  judiciously  remarks,  was, 
in  admitting  such  a  wolf  as  Shaftesbury  to  their  confidence. 

‘  Under  his  contaminating  influence  their  passions  became  more 
untractable,  their  connexions  more  seditious  and  democratical, 
their  schemes  more  revolutionary,  and  they  broke  away  more 
and  more  from  the  line  of  national  opinion ;  till  a  fatal  ro-action 
involved  themselves  in  ruin,  and  exposed  the  whole  cause  of 
public  liberty  to  most  imminent  peril.  The  countenance  and 
support  of  Shaftesbury  brought  forward  that  unconstitutional 
and  most  im])racticable  scheme, — the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s 
succession.’  \Vhiggery  can  look  back  with  but  little  pleasure 
upon  its  patrons ! 

It  has  been  truly  asserted,  that,  to  make  a  son  of  Lucy 
AV alters  king  of  England,  w  as  alike  oflcnsive  to  the  pride  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  middle  classes.  The 
old  cavaliers,  the  gentry  generally,  and  the  clergy,  with  fe>y 
exceptions,  *  began  to  draw  together,  and  form  tliemselves  iii 
close  army  round  the  throne.’  These  are  the  words  of  an 
eminent  Edinburgh  reviewer,  who  overlooks,  however,  another 
party,  whose  movements  were  of  some  importance  under  the 
Stuarts.  The  dissenters  were,  many  of  them,  for  Monmouth. 
They  had  every  ground  for  detesting  their  governors;  nor 
did  it  at  all  mend  the  matter,  in  their  judgment,  that  an 
overbearing  aristocracy,  and  an  established  hierarchy,  stood  as 
the  two  most  prominent  supporters  of  the  crow  n.  What  pre¬ 
cise  proportion  they  could  claim  amongst  their  numbers,  out  of 
the  squirearchy  and  shopocracy  of  that  day,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say ;  but  they  were  an  increasing  body  marvellously  mal¬ 
treated.  In  the  west  of  England,  the  majority  within  towns 
found  lucrative  employment  through  woollen  manufactures. 
The  serge-makers  had  small  resj^ct  for  royalty  and  nobility  at 
all ;  nor  could  they  be  supposed  to  enter  with  much  nicety  into 
a  question  of  legitimate  marriage,  as  affecting  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  some 
description  of  their  social  position  from  the  Rcstorjvtion  to  the 
Revolution. 

*  Their  nu’.nbers  were  despised;  but  these  increased,  whenever  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  throwing  off  the  mask  assumed  to  avoid 
the  penalties  inflicted  upon  nonconformists.  The  depth  of  feeling 
expres^d  in  their  speeches  and  writings  was  great,  and  finds  excuse 
only  with  those  of  a  different  creed,  who  know  what  they  had  to 
undergo.  Not  only  were  they  visited  by  exclusion  from  many 
desirable  objects  of  ambition,  but  they  felt  a  persecution  scarcely 
endurable.  Imprisonment,  at  all  times  a  grave  punishment,  was 
terrible  to  the  sober-minded,  the  sickly,  and  respectable,  when  dirt 
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Hnd  disease  awaited  the  crowded  inmates  of  chambers,  or  ratlur 
dei.s,  that  held  the  promiscuous  lelons,  and  victims  ol  laws  frurned 
a^^ainst  nonconformity  !  1  iiough  the  punishment  of  dealli  was 

intlicted  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  dilFtMenl  olfences,  the  guol-fever, 
the  consequence  of  neglect  of  air,  food,  and  water,  destroyed,  even 
as  lute  as  1773,  more  than  all  the  public  executions  in  the  kingdom. 
In  some  instances,  the  g.iolcrs  had  to  pay  the  window-ta.x,  which 
tempted  them  to  stop  the  windows.  No  bedding  was  found,  so  that 
many  lay  on  the  bare  door.  Howard’s  description  of  the  gaols  is 
horrible.  From  the  Hestoialion,  a.d.  IGOO,  to  the  declaration  by 
James  the  Second,  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  in  1087,  more  than 
fiftern  thousand  families  of  dissenters  had  been  ruined,  and  more  than 
five  thousand  nonconformists  had  died  in  bonds  for  matters  of  conscience. 
— vol.  ii.,  pji. ‘270— *271 


We  doubt  whether  it  is  conimoiilv  known,  that  the  Mansion 
House  of  the  eitv  of  London  was  built  with  nionev  collected  bv 

*  ^4 

Hues  levied  upon  dissenters.  Archbishop  Laud,  in  10 10,  had 
summoned  a  convocatiou  of  the  clergy,  who  enacted,  junongst 
other  new  constitutions,  that  every  incunibent  and  curate 
should  instruct  his  parishioners,  once  a  quarter,  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  the  damnable  sin  of  resistance  to  authority. 
Jieligious  operatives  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  such  nonsense, 
when  they  danal  not  laugh  out  loud.  Hence  Monmouth 
culminated  in  their  atlectious  and  associations.  All  that  thev 
knew  of  him  was,  that  he  led  the  great  country  jiarty  opposed 
to  the  Duke  of  York, — a  party  hostile  to  the  high  doctrines  of 
the  established  church, — and  to  the  corruptions  of  an  oppressive 
court.  In  the  latter  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  all  must 
remember,  the  violence  of  a.  few  amongst  that  party  produced  a 
reaction  by  no  means  creditable  to  British  patriotism.  The 
Pi*otestuut  duke,  as  Monmouth  was  now  styled,  had  entangled 
himselt  in  the,  cobwebs  of  faction,  without  possessing  eitlier 
gimius,  ability,  or  character.  He  could  just  project  himself 
iorward,  and  that  was  all.  It  was  suggested,  that  a  kind  of 
progress  through  the  western  counties  might  be  of  service,  and 
he  engaged  in  it;  distributing  money,  smiles,  promises,  and 
tavoura,  amidst  gaping  mobs,  and  portly  burgesses.  Not  (^uccn 
Llizabeth  hersclt  could  have  excited  more  attention,  nor  drank 
into  a  giddy  brain  more  intoxicating  draughts  of  folly  and 
adulation.  His  grace,  or  his  highness,  even  touched  for  the 
king  s  evil ;  and  glowing  accounts  are  ])reserved  of  his  con- 
d^cending  visits  to  lionglcate,  Barrington  Court,  Ford  Abbey, 
M  bite  Lackinj^on,  Brimptou,  Colytou,  Otterton,  and  Clifton 
ilouscK.  Similar  scenes  were  subseijuentlv  realized  in  a 

*'^**rt'*!L*^  Tixmtham  Hall,  Chester,  Liverpool,  and 

Stattord,  where,  at  length,  he  was  formally  arrested  ;  although 
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uotliing  serious  came  of  it.  11  is  father  watclicd  him  indeed 
closelv,  as  his  attractive  manners  and  demeanour  stole  awav  all 
hearts.  He  j)layt‘d  at  howls,  and  ran  foot-races  at  some  places. 
Shaftesbury  had  been  prosecuted,  and  driven  ultimately  into 
Holland,  where  he  died  ;  so  that,  tindin*^  other  advisers  neces¬ 
sary,  the  duke  chose  his  celebrated  council  of  six  ; — celebrated 
as  comprehendiuj;  the  names,  amonj^st  othei*s,  of  Russell, 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  the  younger  Hampden.  Then  followed 
the  unfortunate  live  House  Plot,  in  which  Alonmouth  was 
implicated ;  throughout  which  lie  displayed  the  basest  treachery 
and  pusillanimity ;  and  from  the  results  of  w  hich  he  withdrew 
first  to  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  lady  Henrietta  Wentworth, 
and  afterwards  to  Holland.  Fresh  intrigues  jmrsued  him 
thither;  for  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  mounted  into 
augmented  inHucnce  upon  the  political  ruin  of  his  young  com¬ 
petitor;  and,  as  Charles  seemed  declining  in  health,  almost 
every  knee  had  bowed  to  the  rising  sun.  James  ihadc  his 
hrotlier  feel  this  eliange  of  cireumstanees  more  than  he  pro¬ 
bably  intended  ;  since,  from  sheer  caprice,  the  voluptuous 
monarch  once  more  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  darling  of  his 
brighter  days.  It  is  certain,  that  Alonmonth  was  to  have  been 
again  brought  forw  ard,  upon  making  suitable  submission ;  but 
death  arrested  Charles  tlic  Second  on  the  Gth  of  I^Ybruary,  1685, 
and  changed  the  whole  face  of  aft’airs.  The  exile,  we  are  told, 
was  ^  like  one  out  of  his  senses,’  when  the  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  him  bv  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  uninanlv 
cries  and  lamentations,  however  literal  and  uproarious,  were 
precisely  those  of  a  spoiled  child,  under  its  first  llagellation  far 
too  long  postponed.  Sulkiness,  or  dire  revenge,  actuated  him 
by  turns;  and  he  would  have  fain  hid  his  head  in  Sweden,  with 
a  guilty  companion,  had  not  Lord  Argyle  and  the  English 
refugees  worked  upon  the  more  violent  side  of  his  temperament, 
and  precipitated  both  him  and  themselves  into  an  ill-timed 
rebellion ! 

It  was  arranged  that  Argyle  should  descend  upon  Scotland, 
and  Monmouth  upon  England.  Neither  had  prepared  any  ade¬ 
quate  forces,  nor  had  either  received  such  invitations  as  could  at 
Jill  justify  their  subsequent  measures.  Lord  (irey,  of  Work,  w  as 
the  solitary  nobleman  rash  enough  to  stake  his  fortunes  in  the 
train  cf  the  Duke.  Ferguson  observed,  that  the  cause  was  a 
good  one ;  and  that  God  would  not  leave  them,  unless  they  left 
Him!  This  pious  language,  it  must  be  remembered,  w^as  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  couple  of  the  most  profligate  charlatans  upon  earth. 
His  Grace,  however,  began  to  ^talk  enthusuistically,  on  the 
subject although  at  the  very  time  he  was  wallowing  in 
avowed  adultery,  and  had  to  pawn  his  own  jewels,  as  well  as 
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those  of  his  mistress,  to  purchase  arms.  With  these,  a  ship  was  I 

freighted,  ostensibly  for  Spain  :  but  really,  tlie  munitions  of  war  | 

were  to  be  lauded,  together  with  the  adventurer  and  his  follow-  f 

ers,  eighty  three  in  number,  wherever  he  might  direet,  upon 
the  British  shores.  Three  tenders  belonged  to  the  vessel;  one  [ 

of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  authorities  :  so  that  1 

there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  insinuating  tliat  Holland,  or  k 

her  rulers,  in  any  manner  connived  at  the  expedition.  Notice  | 

was  forwarded  from  Amsterdam  aud  the  Hague  to  London,  with  I 

all  possible  speed,  after  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  discovered  f 

the  secret.  On  the  21st  of  June,  1085,  Monmouth,  with  his  ^ 
‘  frigate  and  her  companions,  hovered  at  day-break  off  Lyme  | 
lU'gis,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  a  landing  was  effected  in  the  course 
of  tlie  day  from  seven  boats.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  this  small 
market  to  wn,  which  possessed  no  defences,  but  many  dissenters, 
the  Duke  called  for  silence,  aud  desired  they  would  join  with  1 
him  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  that  wonderful  I 

preser\'ation  they  had  met  with  at  sea,  in  escaping  the  rgyal  I 

fleet.  He  then  fell  on  his  knees  upon  the  sand,  aii  act  of  devotion,  | 

which  all  the  rest  imitated,  and  he  vouchsafed  to  he  their  I 
mouth  piece  in  a  short  ejaculation  Two  chaplains,  it  seems,  1 

were  present,  but  remained  silent ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  through  ■ 

some  vestiges  of  disgust  at  the  enormous  hypocrisy  of  their 
leader.  The  latter,  losing  no  further  time,  drew  his  sword,  and 
proceeded  to  the  market-place,  where  his  declaration  or  mani¬ 
festo  was  read  to  the  populace,  who  natundly  enough  flocked  in 
multitudes  to  hear.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  blue  flag  it  an¬ 
nounced  at  great  length,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  ar¬ 
rived  as  ‘  Captain-General,  and  head  of  the  protestant  forces  of  \ 
the  kingdom,  assembled  to  restore  liberty  to  the  people  of  God, 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  and  priri-  | 
leges  of  the  nation.’  Burnet  assures  us,  that  this  document  was 
•  very  long,  aud  ill  penned, — full  of  much  black  and  dull  malice/ 
Nevertheless,  our  author  observes,  with  equal  correctness,  that  j 
‘  it  coincided  perfectly  w  ith  the  prejudices  aud  passions  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  principally  addressed.’  Its  lines  fell  har¬ 
moniously  upon  the  ears  of  the  discontented,  the  persecuted, 
the  excited,  whether  in  religion  or  politics  ?  The  nonconformists 
in  fact,  at  Lymie,  had  suffered  as  signally  as  their  brethren  else¬ 
where.  Their  chapel  had  witnessed  the  demolition  of  its  seats, 
pulpit,  and  gallery,  no  great  while  before;  and  its  worshippers 
had  to  betake  themselves  to  a  conventicle  in  the  open  fields. 
Their  enthusiasm,  therefore,  w’as  soon  at  its  height.  Eighty 
young  men  of  the  town  enlisted  upon  the  spot.  Four  small 
pieces  of  Mtillery ,  mounted  on  field-carriages,  w’ere  brought  on  j 
shore,  with  fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms  for  infan tn%  and  as 
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niaiiv  cuirasses.  Rather  more  than  two  hiiiulred  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder,  w  ith  a  small  quantity  of  grenades,  matehes,  and  other 
necessary  articles,  formed  the  entire  equipment ;  of  which  the 
whole  cost,  including  the  artillery,  had  been  only  3000/ !  An 
ordinary  buccaneer  would  have  scorned  to  jmt  to  sea  with  such 
contemptible  stores.  Nevertheless,  his  forces  within  eight  and 
forty  hours  had  swollen  to  a  thousand  foot,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horse.  Albermarle,  however,  was  advancing  from 
Exeter  with  the  militia  of  Devonshire,  and  the  invaders  became 
so  straightened  for  provisions,  that  between  policy  and  necessity, 
onlers  were  said  to  have  been  given  to  observe  a  solemn  fast  for 
success.  An  unlucky  quarrel  now  deprived  ^Monmouth  of  An¬ 
drew’  Fletcher,  his  best  oHicer :  nor  was  the  first  expedition 
against  Uridport  aught  else  than  a  failure ;  since  Lord  Grey 
run  away  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  at  the  sound  of  an  early 
volley.  Still,  numbers  continued  to  arrive,  though  with  very 
few  of  the  gentry,  and  none  of  the  nobility.  Lord  Churchill 
carried  two  messengers  before  his  majesty,  who  brought  accu¬ 
rate  accounts  of  the  enterprise.  They  attended  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  upon  their  evidence  the  bill  of 
Attainder  was  passed,  which  the  king  signed  on  the  26th  of 
June.  By  that  time,  whilst  Parliament  was  offering  the  warm¬ 
est  loyalty  of  a  nation  to  defend  James  the  Second,  his  nephew 
had  dispersed  the  Devon  and  Somersetshire  volunteers  under 
the  Duke  of  Albermarle,  near  Axininstcr,  and  was  in  full  march 
through  Chard  and  Ilminstcr,  to  Taunton.  On  neither  side 
could  the  fighting,  as  yet,  have  becu  very  magnanimous.  The 
militia  cast  off  their  coats,  and  ran  with  inconceivable  speed 
from  *  the  mouths  of  tw  o  or  three  hollow^  trees,  pointed  towards 
them,  which  they  mistook  for  cannon.^  The  capital  of  Somer¬ 
set  then  exercised  important  influence  on  the  west  of  England, 
with  a  larger  population,  perhaps,  than  it  has  at  the  present 
day.  Its  inhabitants  were  mostly  manufacturers  and  noncon¬ 
formists.  Two  years  before,  their  places  of  w'orship  had  been 
rifled  and  destroyed  ;  nor  did  a  Sunday  pass  w  ithout  their  being 
driven  to  the  parish  church  to  escape  the  heavy  penalties  for 
non-attendance.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  how 
welcome  would  be  any  tolerable  deliverer.  All  remained  tran¬ 
quil  until  the  morning  before  Monmouth  arrived ;  when  the 
mob  seized  some  muskets,  accoutrements,  and  ammunition ; 
and  on  Thursday  the  28th  of  June,  his  Grace  made  a  public 
entry.  Every  one,  who  had  a  horse,  or  could  procure  one,  went 
out  to  meet  him.  *  Upper  and  lower  classes  vied  with  each 
other  in  testifying  their  affection  for  his  person,  and  their  zeal 
for  Ins  cause.  \Vhile  the  latter  rent  the  air  with  applauses,  and 
iicclamations,  the  former  opened  their  houses  to  him  and  to  his 
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followers  ;  furnishing  liis  >nth  iieccssuries  ami  supplies  of 
cverv  kind.  HU  way  was  strewn  with  flowers ;  the  windows 
were  thronged  with  spectators,  all  anxious  to  participate  in 
what  the  warm  feelings  of  the  inoineut  made  them  deem  a  tri¬ 
umph.  Husbands  pointed  out  to  their  wives,  mothers  to  their 
children,  the  brave  and  lovely  hero,  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
saviour  of  his  countr}\'  Oldmixon  more  gravely  and  judiciously 
states,  that  ‘  one  would  have  thought  the  wits  of  the  people  hail 
flown  away  in  the  flights  of  their  joy  !’ 

The  snowball  lutd  thus  enlarged  as  it  rolled.  On  the  follow- 
ing  day,  at  noon,  twenty  seven  young  ladies,  better  known  as 
the  famous  ‘  maids  of  Taunton,^  presented  to  tlie  Duke  as  many 
colours,  which  they  had  worked  with  their  own  hands.  lie 
kissed  them  each,  and  so  did  Lord  Grey :  but  theii*  leader, 
or  as  she  has  been  styled,  ‘  the  captain  of  the  virgins,^  a  school- 
mistri'ss,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  preceded  the  others 
with  a  naked  sworil  in  one  hand,  and  a  small  curious  bible  in 
the  other,  which  she  presented  with  a  short  acceptable  speech; 
at  which,  the  Duke,  ‘  in  a  manner  transported,  assured  her,  that 
he  came  now  into  the  field,  with  a  design  to  defend  the  truths 
contained  in  that  book,  and  to  seal  it  with  Ids  blood,  if  there 
should  be  occasion  for  it.*  Her  name  was  Blake.  His  Grace 
then  mounted  his  horse,  and  the  twenty-seven  maids  followed, 
each  bearing  her  ow  n  standard,  and  led  by  a  man.  One  of 
them,  Mary  Mead,  waved  in  the  air  a  golden  flag,  fringed  with 
rich  lace,  and  a  crown  upon  it,  surmounted  w  ith  the  initial 
letters,  J.  U., — understood  to  signify  Jacobus  Rex!  His  first 
manifesto  had  already  glanced  at  his  title  to  the  throne,  which 
it  was  intimated  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  would  not, /or  the  pre¬ 
sent,  insist  upon  ;  but  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  entertained 
about  his  real  and  ultimate  object,  from  the  commencement. 
His  oflicers,  however,  were  now  getting  clamorous.  It  was 
imagined,  that  by  assuming  the  regal  title,  he  woidd  place  his 
adherents  in  a  better  legal  position,  with  regard  to  the  statute 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  assures  a  perfect  indemnity  to  all 
persons  obeying  a  king  de  facto,  w  hether  he  may  be  one  de  jure, 
or  otherwise.  It  was  also  hoped,  that  more  of  the  geiitr}’,  and 
some  of  the  nobility,  might  be  induced  to  join.  Accordingly, 
on  Saturday,  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  month,  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign  of  these  realms,  the  true 
James  the  Second,  defender  of  the  protestant  faith  !  Crowds 
now  thronged  to  salute  his  hand.  He  w  as  addressed  as  ‘  Sire, 
and  his  [Majesty.*  He  wras  prayed  for  as  the  genuine  momirch. 
Divers  public  documents  were  issued  from  his  camp  in  royal 
style,  proscribing  and  threatening  with  condign  punishment  all 
such  rebels  as  should  presume  to  resist  his  mandates,  and  ad- 
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here  to  the  usurping  Duke  of  York.  Meainvliile,  contempt  and 
indignation  were  the  only  responses.  Commonwealth  men 
were  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  mere  principle  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  :  the  favorers  of  hereditary  right  held  it  in  abhorrence : 

*  nor  even  among  those  who  considered  monarchy  in  a  more 
rational  light,  as  a  magistracy  instituted  for  the  good  of  the 
pc'ople,  could  it  be  agreeable,  that  such  a  magistrate  should  be 
elected  by  the  army  that  flocked  to  his  banners,  or  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  partiality  of  a  provincial  town.'  His  strength,  therefore, 
was  augmented  from  two  classes  of  persons  alone — those  who 
from  thoughtlessness  or  desperation  were  willing  to  uphold  any 
insurrection,' — and  those  who,  directing  their  views  to  a  single 
point,  considered  the  destruction  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power 
as  an  object,  '  which  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  con¬ 
sequences,  tliey  w’cre  bound  to  pursue.'  Monmouth',  neverthe¬ 
less,  aped  the  monarch  as  well  as  he  could.  He  cured  num¬ 
bers  of  women  and  child ren  by  stroking  them  for  the  scrofula. 
He  bowed  condescendingly,  and  looked  pompously.  His  troops 
had  augmented  to  seven  thousand  strong,  within  the  space  of  a 
brief  fortnight.  Yet  still  the  bulk  of  the  country  jeered  at  his 
pretensions,  describing  the  adventurer  and  his  rabble,  as  *  Gaffer 
Scott,  and  his  shirtless  vagabonds  !'  In  other  words,  with  some 
noble  individual  exceptions,  there  was  never  any  soul  in  the 
affair,  from  first  to  last. 

He  moved  tow  ards  liridgew  atcr  on  the  ensuing  ^Monday,  where 
his  reception  must  have  been  very  gratifying.  He  was  pro¬ 
claimed  at  the  High  Cross  by  several  members  of  the  Popham 
family,  and  handsomely  lodged  in  the  cjistle.  He  had  now  a 
life-guard  of  forty  young  men,  well  mounted,  and  armed,  and 
paying  their  own  expenses.  His  cavalry  had  augmented  to 
about  twelve  hundred,  including  marcs,  geldings,  colts,  and  a 
company  of  scythe-men,  armed  with  horrible  weapons,  of  whieh 
a  woodcut  is  given.  Quarters  were  also  capital,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  free ;  for  though  the  rustics  were  tardy  in  assisting 
the  catholic  king,  they  were  far  more  willing  to  aid  his  rival. 
Their  good  wishes  outran  their  intelligence;  which  could  com¬ 
prehend  nothing,  but  that  apparently  a  champion  passed  before 
their  eyes,  w  ho  would  rescue  them  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Alas !  how'  soon  w  as  the  bitter  reality  to  recoil  upon  their  de¬ 
voted  heads.  The  next  advance  was  to  Glastonbury,  Shepton- 
Mallctt,  and  Pensford,  w  ith  an  idea  of  attacking  Bristol ;  which 
last  being  given  up,  the  invaders  proceeded  to  Keynshani,  Bath, 
and  Philips-Norton,  where  some  skirmishing  occurred.  Ucgular 
troops  began  to  surround  them  on  all  sides.  Rains,  such  as  had 
l>ceu  scarcely  remembered  for  a  generation,  now  came  on  after 
a  season  of  unusual  drought.  Roads  became  morasses,  and 
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fields  no  places  for  encampment.  News  also  arrived  that  Arg)  le 
had  landed  in  Scotland,  and  was  ruined.  In  truth,  it  was 
already  all  over  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  spirit  de¬ 
scended  into  the  depths  of  despondency,  as  rapidly  as  the 
bubble  which  he  had  raised  burst  into  air.  His  march  to  Frome 
produced  immense  confusion,  without  any  corresponding  advan¬ 
tages.  Lord  Feversham  had  been  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  royal  forces,  which  gradually  drove  their  opponents  back 
upon  the  route  along  which  they  had  advanced.  Retreat  into 
Cheshire  was  for  a  moment  dreamt  of ;  when,  by  w  ay  of  AVells 
and  Pedwell  Plain,  Monmouth  once  more  appeared  in  Bridge- 
water.  Feversham  had  entered  Sedgeraoor  from  Somerton,  and 
encamped  with  five  regiments  at  a  place  called  Penzoy  Pound, 
close  under  the  village  of  Weston,  and  about  three  miles  from 
Bridgewater.  It  came  into  the  head  of  Monmouth  that  here  his 
antagonist  might  be  surprised  under  cover  of  the  night,  pro¬ 
vided  he  did  not  entrench  himself,  and  a  scout  was  sent  out  to 
ascertain  whether  this  was  the  case.  Word  was  brought  that 
there  were  no  entrenchments,  nor  had  the  roval  army  need  of 
any.  An  enormous  royne,  or  rhine,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
(which  is  the  term  for  drains  forty  feet  broad,  and  deep  in  pro- 
imrtion,  employed  to  dry  the  peat  lands,)  eftectually  protected 

Ix)rd  Feversham  on  the  eastern  side  :  whilst  his  artillen^  com- 

■  ♦ 

manded  the  high  road  into  Bridgewater.  From  the  lofty  tower 
of  the  parish  church,  in  that  town,  Monmouth  and  his  officers 
ret'onnoitred  the  whole  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round 
with  their  telescopes.  It  was  said,  that  the  royalists  were  re¬ 
miss  in  their  watches,  that  the  troopers  were  in  bed,  and  the 
infantry  drinking;  so  that  the  Duke,  from  having  been  unbe¬ 
comingly  dispirited,  again  became  elated,  promising  himself 
certain  success,  llis  plan  was  to  make  a  circuit  over  Sedge- 
moor,  and  fall  upon  his  adversary  on  what  he  erroneously  con¬ 
sidered  his  unfortified  position.  A  young  woman,  connected 
probably  with  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  wished  well  to  the  royal 
cause,  happened  to  learn  what  w  as  to  be  attempted,  and  posted 
over  to  Weston  with  the  intelligence. 

leversham,  instead  of  hearing  what  she  had  to  communicate, 
offered  her  personal  violence ;  and  in  her  rage,  she  therefore 
concealed  what  she  came  to  divulge.  Thus  remaining  generally 
unapprized,  guards  and  sentinels  had  abandoned  their  several 
posts,  soon  after  Monmouth  and  his  forces,  plentifully  supplied 
with  liquor,  had  issued  forth  silently  upon  the  causeway  towards 
olden  Hill.  Desertions  had  diminished  his  numbers  to  about 
three  thousand  two  hundred  men,  with  forty" -two  baggage  wag¬ 
gons.  The  night  was  dark ;  the  circuit  to  be  made  was  six 
mi  es ;  some  narrow  lanes,  with  one  or  tw  o  rhines,  a  couple  of 
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defiles,  a  cradle -bridge,  and  a  ford,  had  all  to  be  threaded, 
before  the  field  of  action  could  be  reached.  It  was  long  after 
midnight,  when  an  accidental  alarm  awoke  Feversham  from  his 
couch  at  Weston.  The  drums  of  his  Scotch  regiment  beat 
hastily  to  arms ;  whilst  his  lordship,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
with  all  the  characteristic  foppishness  of  his  nation,  ^  would  not 
so  much  hurry  himself  as  to  forget  to  set  his  cravat-string  at  a 
little  paltry  looking-glass  in  one  of  the  cottages  !'  Mon  month 
was  clearly  upon  them  t  but  he  had  now  found  out  his  mistake. 
The  great  ditch  yawned  between  him  and  his  prey.  Volleys  of 
musketry  were  poured  upon  his  baffled  troops  from  the  royalists 
on  the  inner  side.  Ilis  cavalry  had  already  commenced  their 
flight,  as  precipitately  as  at  Bridport.  Four  great  guns,  how¬ 
ever,  did  no  little  execution  amongst  the  regular  troopers,  and 
would  have  done  much  more,  had  not  the  artillery  men  from 
Lyme  and  Taunton,  as  raw  soldiers,  fired  rather  too  high. 
Strange  to  say,  a  militant  bishop  here  rescued  the  forces  of 
Lord  Feversham  from  what  might  have  been  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  Doctor  Mews,  then  prelate  of  the  rich  see  of  Win¬ 
chester,  exceedingly  loved  fighting ;  and  having  had  a  military 
education,  prided  himself  on  his  skill  as  a  bombadier.  He 
served  in  the  royal  army  as  a  volunteer;  and  soon  discerned 
that  the  crisis  of  the  engagement  had  arrived,  which  was  to  be 
settled  not  w  ith  small  shot,  but  with  heavy  pieces.  He  promptly 
ordered  his  horses  to  be  taken  from  his  carriage  to  bring  the 
royal  cannons  into  position  from  the  Bridgewater  road.  Like 
Julius  the  Second,  at  Mirandola,  this  warlike  divine  then 
opened  and  superintended  the  battery.  Before  morning  broke 
he  had  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  battle.  His  dis¬ 
charges,  scientifically  directed,  mowed  down  his  antagonists  by 
scores.  In  vain  these  last  roared  out  for  'ammunition, 
ammunition, — for  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  send  us  ammunition  I' 
The  royal  horse -guards  and- grenadiers  had  crossed  the  barrier, 
and  thrown  the  rebels  into  utter  and  irretrievable  confusion. 
It  was  now  pursuit  and  massacre,  rather  than  a  continued  en¬ 
gagement.  Monmouth  and  Grey  were  gone.  Three  hundred 
of  their  men  lay  corpses  upon  the  open  moor,  where  they 
fought ;  a  thousand  others  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  subsequent 
slaughter ;  twelve  hundred  were  taken  alive,  yet  w  ith  so  many 
severely  wounded,  that  the  dccaths  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  were 
J^ised  to  two  thousand  ;  and  twenty-two  standards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Captain  Adlam,  of  Wiltshire,  with  twenty- 
one  of  his  companions,  although  himself  expiring  from  his 
rounds,  had  to  sufler  capital  execution  within  a  few'  hours  after 
the  action.  Four  of  them  were  hanged  in  chains ;  and  the 
i*08t,  for  want  of  gibbets,  had  to  be  suspended  from  the  various 
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\)0U^h9  of  a  large  tree  at  Bussex,  adjoining  Sedgemoor.  Nine 
hundred  of  the  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  Weston  church  for 
consignment  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  law — then,  alas !  little 
less  cruel  than  the  sword.  All  further  resistance  was  at  an  end 
for  ever. 

Monmouth,  and  his  comrade  Lord  Grey,  were  hunted  like  a 
brace  of  partridges.  His  grace,  about  three  oYdock  in  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  16th  of  July,  perceiving  that  the  battle  was 
lost,  took  off  his  armour  and  fled.  Doctor  Oliver,  who  at  first 
accompanied  him,  and  who  survived  to  be  physician  of  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital,  counselled  a  retreat  into  Wales;  but  Lord  Grey 
overruled  even^  idea  of  the  kind.  Fifty  dragoons  also  rode  with 
the  duke  and  his  lordship  for  some  distance;  until  the  two 
latter  made  for  the  New  i\)rcst,  hoping  to  reach  Lyniington, 
and  thence  get  out  of  the  kingdom.  At  Woodyates  Inn,  by 
Cranbourne  Chase,  Monmouth  abandoned  his  horse,  hid  his 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  disguised  hiinscdf  as  a  shepherd.  The 
sum  of  5,(K)0/.  was  the  price  set  upon  his  head.  Humour  had 
already  traced  his  course,  and  Lord  Lumley,  w  ith  Sir  William 
Portman,  wei*c  close  upon  his  heels.  Amy  Farrant,  an  old 
woman,  j>ointed  out  an  inclosurc  into  w  hich  she  had  seen  more 
than  one  suspicious  person  withdraw'.  Royal  soldiers  and  loyal 
villagers  beat  eveiy  bush  and  brake  for  the  golden  prize.  At 
lengtii,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  July, 
Henry  Parkins  discovered  the  brow  n  skirt  of  a  coat,  under  an 
ash  tree,  where  the  wretched  fugitive  lay  concealed  in  a  ditch, 
covered  up  with  ferns  and  brambles.  He  w  as  in  the  last  extre¬ 
mity  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  w  ith  no  sustenance  but  a  few  raw 
pcjis  in  his  pocket.  He  trembled  all  over  and  fainted  away. 
There  was  found  upon  him  a  manuscript  of  spells,  charms,  con¬ 
jurations,  songs,  recipes,  and  prayers,  written  out  w  ith  his  own 
hand,  and  in  which  he  put  his  trust  for  not  being  slain  in 
battle,  or  for  opening  prison  doors  in  case  of  capture !  No 
words  can  describe  the  meanness  and  baseness  of  his  behaviour. 
That  day  four  weeks  he  had  landed  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  was  he 
now  to  complain  that  justice  had  not  been  shown  him  ? 
he  wept,  and  supplicated,  and  cringed,  like  a  whipt  hound.  Hi* 

letter  to  the  king  forms  a  pt'rfect  model  of  pusillanimity.  He 
bewailed  his  having  been  imposed  upon  by  rogues  and  villains, 
w  if  he  had  not  been  the  w  illing  paragon  of  all  such  persons. 
There  was  not  a  friend  tluit  he  was  not  ready  to  betray,  nor  a 
di’ed  that  he  was  not  ready  to  do,  if  only  his  dishonoured  life 
might  be  spared.  Had  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprize,  it  i* 

Sunderland,  Minister  to  Janies, 
would  have  still  retained  his  otiicc,  there  having  been  a  political 
ui  ngue  between  them  !  This  noble  traitor,  therefore,  as  we  may 
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easily  imagine,  had  no  desire  to  run  the  risk  of  discovery  by 
preserving  the  adventurer  alive  any  longer  than  he  could  help. 
He  was  permitted,  however,  to  write  to  the  Queen  Dowager, 
and  Lord  Rochester;  as  also  to  have  an  interview'  with  his 
uncle  and  sovereign.  Again, — and  again,  he  begged  for  exist¬ 
ence,  even  if  it  w  ere  merely  a  reprieve  for  a  brief  period.  His 
injured  duchess  visited  him  in  the  Tower,  with  two  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Once  more  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  his  majesty,  who 
never  knew  how  to  forgive,  even  when  virtue  was  the  suppli¬ 
cant.  He  then  attempted  to  excite  an  interest  amongst  several 
catholic  noblemen ;  intimating  moreover,  that  he  was  inclined 
to  abandon  protestantism,  as  he  no  doubt  would  have 
done,  coidd  it  have  served  his  purpose.  To  the  very  last  he 
confided  in  a  fortune-teller :  and  though  he  begged  pardon  of 
his  consort,  w  ith  whom  he  could  find  no  fault,  he  yet  dared  to 
call  lady  Henrietta  Wentworth  the  choice  of  his  riper  years ! 
Well  might  the  catholic  clergyman,  whom  James  had  sent  to 
examine  him,  report,  that '  he  was  very  anxious  to  save  his  body, 
but  not  his  soul !' 

He  was  brought  out  for  execution  on  Wednesday  the  25th  of 
July,  1G85.  The  scaffold  was  wrapt  in  mourning,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  multitude  had  assembled.  Rishops  and  divines  of  the 
Anglican  church  thought  it  no  prostitution  of  their  sacred  tffice 
to  enforce,  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  the  doctrines  of  non- 
resistance  and  passive  obedience,  rather  than  repentance  tow  ards 
(iod  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  an  honest 
sheriff',  named  Gostlin,  who  vainly  attempted  to  convict  his 
conscience  of  sin.  His  adultery,  for  example,  had  been  noto¬ 
rious  with  Lady  Henrietta;  yet  he  had  the  effrontery  to  declare 
that  ^  she  was  a  very  virtuous  and  godly  w  oman,  and  that  what 
had  passed  between  them  was  quite  honest  and  innocent  in  the 
sight  of  the  Almighty  ! '  He  moreover  added,  that  he  ^  was 
about  to  die  with  great  checiTulness,  for  he  knew  he  should  go 
to  heaven  !’  So  utterly  deluded  was  he,  that  his  lips  faltered 
out  such  falsehoods  as  these — '  I  can  bless  God,  that  he  hath 
given  me  so  much  grace,  that  for  these  two  years  1  have  led  a 
life  unlike  to  my  former  courses,  and  in  which  I  have  been  so 
liappy!’  And  again,  '  If  I  had  not  true  repentance,  I  should 
not  so  easily  have  been  w  ithout  the  fear  of  dying ;  1  slnall  die 
like  a  lamb  !*  It  is  hard  to  say  w  hether  his  subsequent  de¬ 
meanour  was  that  of  the  knave, — the  hypocrite, — or  the  repro¬ 
hate.  He  ehaff'ered  with  the  executioner,  felt  the  edge  of  the 
axe  with  his  finger  nail,  sent  a  ring  to  his  mistress,  refused  the 
cap  of  death,  fitted  his  neck  to  the  bloek,  threw  off'  his  peruke, 
and  then,  amidst  obstinate  resistance  about  trifles,  and  the 
*Ho»t  strange  ejaculations  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  around 
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him,  his  soul  was  solemnly  commended  into  the  hands  of  the 
'  Omnipotent  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !'  The  heads¬ 
man,  however,  writes  a  quaint  contemporary,  proved  an  indif¬ 
ferent  artist :  ‘  the  botcherly  dog  did  so  barbarously  act  his 
pairt,  that  he  could  not  at  fyve  stroaks  sever  the  head  from  the 
body.*  At  the  first,  which  made  only  a  slight  gash  in  his  neck, 
the  miserable  victim  heaved  and  turned  about :  the  second  was 
little  better ;  and  the  third  having  failed,  he  threw  down  his 
instrument,  declaring  w  ith  a  horrible  oath,  that  he  could  do  no 
more,  since  his  heart  failed  him.  He  'protested  that  his  limbs 
were  all  stiffened,  and  that  he  would  willingly  give  forty  guineas 
to  any  one  who  would  finish  the  work.  The  bystanders  had 
much  ado  to  forbear  throwing  him  over  the  scaffold ;  but  they 
made  him  take  his  axe  again,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  did 
not  perform  his  duty  better.  With  two  blows  more,  not  being 
able  to  finish  his  business,  he  was  fain  to  draw  forth  his  long 
knife,  and  with  it  cut  off  the  remainder  of  the  neck.  lie  could 
not  hold  the  head,  nor  show  it  more  than  once  to  the  people.* 
These  ran  up  in  crowds  to  dip  their  shirts  and  handkerchiefs  in 
the  blood  of  the  corpse;  and  that  too,  notwithstanding  the 
thrusts  of  pikes  and  halberts,  with  which  the  soldiers  pushed  at 
them.  The  culprit  thus  fell  on  the  thirty-fifth  day  from  his 
invasion,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was 
put  into  a  coffin  covered  >vith  black  velvet :  and  after  the  sepa¬ 
rated  portions  had  been  carefully  sewn  together,  they  were 
privately  interred  under  the  communion  table  of  the  chapel  in 
the  Tow  er.  11  is  character,  as  must  have  been  seen,  w  as  w  orse 
than  worthless, — an  uninteresting  compound  of  infamy,  scarcely 
redeemed  by  a  single  ray  of  virtue,  genius,  or  intelligence. 
James  the  Second,  however,  struck  two  medals,  which  his  proud, 
and  puerile  mind  deemed  suitable  to  the  occasion;  —  one 
representing  a  person  falling  from  a  rock  having  three  crowns 
iH>on  its  summit !  Within  three  years,  his  owni  deposition  illus¬ 
trated  most  strikingly  this  device  of  presumption  and  absurdity. 
The  nation  waited  for  brighter  times. 

\ct,  who  could  repair  many  of  the  mischiefs  of  this  rash 
rebellion?  The  Flarl  of  Feversham  and  Colonel  Kirke  com¬ 
menced  a  reign  of  terror,  when  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor,  in  its 
fullest  extent,  had  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  There  was 
^n  a  range  of  gibbets  between  Weston  «and  Bridgewater, 
hi  umbers  were  hauged  upon  them  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial ;  until  one  of  the  bishops,  either  Ken  or  Mews,  interiiosed, 
took  care  that '  the  poor  rogues  *  should  be  retained  for  the 
tender  mercies  of  Judge  Jeffries.  Then  ensued  the  horrors  of  the 
^y  Assize !  Kirke  had  proceeded  to  Taunton,  where  he 
wld  pretended  pardons  to  some,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to 
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forty  pounds  a  piece ;  whilst  the  rigours  of  martial  law  raged 
against  those,  who  refused,  or  who  had  not  the  means  to  pay. 
We  cannot  see  wherein  his  massacres  at  all  differed,  either  in 
ferocity  or  atrocity,  from  those  at  Paris  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  revolution.  Savage  tells  us,  in  his  History  of  Taunton, 
that,  ‘  while  the  executioner  was  performing  the  mournful 
duties  of  his  office,  the  colonel  commanded  his  fifes  to  play,  the 
trumpets  to  sound,  and  the  drums  to  beat,  that  the  music  might 
drown  the  cries  of  the  dying  victims,  and  the  lamentations  of 
their  relatives  and  the  populace.  The  mangled  bodies  of  these 
unfortunate  men  were  by  his  orders  immediately  stripped,  their 
breasts  cleft  asunder,  and  their  hearts  while  warm  separately 
cut  out,  and  thrown  into  a  large  fire ;  and  as  each  was  cast  in, 
a  great  shout  w  as  raised,  the  executioner  saying,  *  There  goes 
tlie  heart  of  a  traitor!'  When  these  had  been  burnt,  their 
quarters  were  boiled  in  pitch,  and  hung  up  at  all  the  cross-ways 
and  public  parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.'  As  much 
as  a  thousand  pounds  were  afterwards  paid  to  Jeffries  to  rescue 
a  corpse  from  this  exposure  and  mutilation.  The  two  Hewlings 
had  thrice  that  sura  offered  in  vain  for  their  lives.  They  died 
with  seventeen  others  at  one  and  the  same  time,  singing  hymns 
of  penitence,  and  psalms  of  grateful  supplication,  with  their 
halters  round  their  necks  ;  and  that  too,  *  with  such  heavenly  joy 
and  sweetness,  that  many  present  said  it  both  broke  and  rejoiced 
their  hearts.'  Even  the  soldiers  lamented  exceedingly,  de¬ 
claring  that  they  hardly  knew  how  to  bear  it :  for  there  had 
been  a  great  fire  kindled  on  the  Cornhill,  that  the  victims 
‘  might  see  the  flames  that  were  to  burn  their  bowels.  The 


executioner  was  ankle-deep  in  blood ! '  The  sentences  passed 
by  the  judges  were  conveyed  in  these  words :  '  You  must  every 
one  of  you  be  had  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came ; 
from  thence  you  must  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
there  you  must  severally  be  hanged  by  the  necks,  every  one  of 
you,  until  you  are  almost  dead;  and  then  you  must  be  cut 
down, — your  entrails  must  be  taken  out,  and  burnt  before  your 
faces;  your  several  heads  to  be  afterwards  cut  off,  and  your 
bodies  to  be  divided  into  four  parts, — these  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  king :  and  may  the  Ijord  have  mercy  upon 
your  souls!'  Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  horrific 
condemnation,  more  worthy  of  cannibals  than  Christians  so 
called,  was  carried  into  literal  and  full  effect,  in  all  its  details. 


in  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  instances,  within  the 
^rapass  of  a  few  weeks,  in  the  west  of  England  !  Thirty  iudi- 
duals  were  so  served  in  one  day  at  Taunton  before  Kirke  and 
nis  company.  Healths  were  drank  as  each  prisoner  was  turned 
off;  and,  upon  observing  that  the  legs  of  several  quivered,  the 
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brutal  commander  onlered  that  ^  they  should  have  music  to 
their  dancing !’  These  persons,  although  guilty  of  having  takeu 
up  arms,  had  ever}’  one  of  them  acted  upon  conscientious  priii- 
ciplcs,  in  conceiving  that  it  was  against  an  arbitrary  govern, 
ment,  and  the  usurpations  of  ccclcsijwstical  pow  er.  Our  auiuils 
exhibit  no  scenes  more  fearful. 

liord  Jeffreys,  as  is  well  known,  took  the  leadership  in  the 
special  commission.  He  had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage, 
without  any  adequate  private  fortune,  and  therefore  this  was  to 
be  his  harvest.  The  bribes,  fines,  and  compositions,  which  he 
received,  enabled  him  to  purchase  considerable  estates,  which 
in  verv’  deed  and  truth  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  price  of 
blood!  His  appetite  grew  through  what  it  fed  upon:  his 
natural  temper  was  as  ferocious  as  his  avjirice  was  insatiable; 
be  was  generally  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  he  was 
invested  with  a  military  as  well  as  a  judicial  authority :  he 
mingled  ever^’  dav  w  ith  one  of  the  most  tiger-like  officers  of  his 
age  ;  and  was  seldom  free  from  the  intense  agonies  ot  the  stone. 
\Vhen  to  all  these  particulars  we  add  the  master  he  obeyed, — 
whose  heart,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  had  ever 
been  *  as  cold  and  as  hard  as  marble,’  and  who  even  reproached 
his  sanguinar}’  servant  for  having  spared  too  many,  we  can  only 
blush  that  such  a  monster  should  have  been  let  loose  on  British 
ground.  Like  Benjamin  in  the  Pentateuch,  he  ‘  ravined  as  a 
wolf;  ill  the  moniing  he  devoured  the  prey,  and  at  night 
divided  the  spoil.’  The  triiil  and  cruel  murder  of  Lady  Alice 
Lisle  need  no  repetition ;  yet  they  w  ere  but  a  sample  far  below' 
the  average  of  his  malconduct  in  other  instances.  At  Dor¬ 
chester,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  persons  received  capital 
sentence  at  one  and  the  same  time.  An  immense  proportion  of 
them  suffered  the  penalties  of  treason  :  some  bought  themselves 
off,  or  got  themselves  transported  as  slaves  to  the  colonics. 
\oung  w  omen  and  children  endured  usage  that  never  can  be 
described.  \\  iseuian,  an  apprentice  at  Weymouth,  only  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  for  having  merely  read  one  of  Monmouth’s 
declarations  posted  upon  a  wall,  was  to  undergo  a  tridy 
Russian  flagellation  in  all  the  markets  of  Dorsetshire.  It  com* 
mcnced  of  course  at  the  county  town,  where  the  gaoler  pitying 
the  early  years  of  his  victim,  spared  him  as  much  as  possible. 
A  elergv’man,  named  Blanchard,  remonstrated  with  the  man, 
assuring  him  that  ‘  he  wrould  do  his  business  for  him  with  the 
loixl  chief  justice  for  shamming  his  sentence  in  not  scourging  the 

flagellator,  exasperated  at  this  clerical  in¬ 
terference,  replied,  *  You  talk  of  the  cruelties  of  popish  priests, 
but  commend  me  to  a  church  of  England  priest  for  cruelty : 
t  ley  arc  like  the  country  justices,  who  wont  believe  a  poor 
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creature  is  burnt  in  the  haiul,  unless  then  can  see  a  hole  through 
it  !*  JetiVeys,  however,  m  as  informed  of  it,  and  had  the  youth 
lashed  ajjain  the  next  day  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  It  was 
once  more  repeated  at  Melcoinbe,  and  there  terminated.  At 
Taunton,  besides  those  whom  Kirkc  had  disposed  of,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  one  hundred  and  forty-four  adult  males  and  females ; 
horribly  declaring,  that  ‘  it  should  not  be  his  fault,  if  he  did 
not  depopulate  tlic  place  His  whole  progress  might  be  traced 
bv  the  carnage  he  left  behind  him.  ‘  Every  tower  and  steeple 
were  set  round  w  ith  the  heads  of  traitors.  Wherever  a  road 
divided,  a  gibbet  served  for  an  index ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
hamlet,  however  obscure,  to  which  one  limb  at  least  w  as  not 
sent,  that  those  who  survived  might  never  lose  sight  of  tlieir 
departed  friends,  nor  the  remembrance  of  their  cruel  punishment. 
He  made  all  the  beautiful  west  an  Aceldama :  nothing  to  be  seen, 
iu  some  places,  but  forsaken  walls  and  ghastly  carcasses.  The 
trees  were  hauled  w  ith  (juarters,  over  which  crows  .and  ravens 
hovered.  Nothing  could  be  liker  hell  than  these  parts  ;  nothing 
so  like  the  devil  as  he.  Cauldrons  hissing,  carcasses  boiling, 
pitch  and  tar  sparkling  and  glaring,  blood  and  limbs  bubbling, 
and  tearing,  and  mangling ;  and  he  the  great  director  of  all, 
in  a  word  discharging  his  place,  who  s(‘nt  him,  the  best 
deserving  to  be  the  king’s  lord  chief  justice  there,  and  his  lord 
chancellor  afterwards,  of  any  man  that  breathed,  since  Cain  or 
Judas.’  Such  arc  the  quaint,  yet  striking  and  indignant  ex¬ 
pressions  of  an  old  w  riter.  Having,  .at  length,  visited  Wells, 
Hristol,  and  Exeter,  he  returned  to  London  from  wh.at  used 
ahv.'iys  to  be  called  his  campaign,  boasting  that  ‘  he  had  liangcd 
more  than  all  the  judges  in  England,  since  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.’  He  once  asked  a  major  how  many  soldiers  he  had 
killed  on  the  held,  to  which  the  officer  replied,  ^  about  a  thou¬ 
sand.’  As  if  those  were  not  enough,  Jcftrics  observed,  *  1  believe 
I  have  condemned  as  many  as  that  myself!’  We  had  nearly 
forgotten  to  mention  th.at  Lord  Grey  obtained  a  pardon,  at  the 
expense  of  some  imprisonment,  great  alarms,  many  sacrihees  of 
faithful  adherents,  and  an  enormous  proportion  of  his  fortune. 
One  slice  alone,  to  a  single  courtier,  w  as  estimated  at  17,(X)0/. 

For  these  neat  volumes  we  are  much  obliged  to  their  author. 
Let  us  learn  from  them  the  evils  of  popular  insurrection,  and 
the  still  greater  evils  of  popular  ignorance.  Happily  no  such 
ti^cdies  could  be  enacted  now,  as  those  of  the  bloody  assize. 
Nor  could  scoundrels,  such  Jis  those  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ever  obtain  inhuence,  or  excite  perm.'incnt  alarm.  Pretenders 
to  the  crown  arc  probably  gone  for  ever.  No  class,  in  our 
generation,  would  follow  a  Perkin  Wavbeck  or  a  Duke  of  Mon- 
niouth,  for  any  purpose,  beyond  that  which  recently  aroused  the 
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notorious  Thom  near  Canterbury.  Fanaticism  may,  indeed, 
do  immense  mischief  in  secluded  or  confined  districts ;  but  the 
cxtin^isher  of  public  opinion  never  need  be  far  off.  What  we 
want  to  see  is  an  extension  of  genuine  intelligence  and  godli- 
ness  throughout  the  land.  Let  the  operatives  and  labourers  in 
our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  counties  learn  the  value  of 
national  privileges  and  quiet  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  growth 
of  general  knowledge  will  thus  become  the  growth  of  popular 
power.  Grovemment  will  be  forced  to  reform  where  reformation 
IS  wanted,  and  to  consider  its  authority  as  a  mighty  trust  to  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Mere  political  party  names 
are  already  giving  way  to  new  and  more  important  combina- 
tions.  Let  our  people  but  be  true  to  themselves,  and  we  then 
feel  certain  that  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  will  continue 
to  be  our  portion,  although  an  exceedingly  unmerited  reward. 
His  benediction  alone  can  blend  all  our  jarring  and  selfish  con- 
trarietica  into  one  harmonious  union, —  so  that  ^  complaining 
may  cease  from  our  streets,’  and  discontent  from  the  land.  \Vc 
ask  no  more,  at  the  hands  of  our  rulers,  than  a  full  and  im¬ 
partial  realization  of  the  rights  of  person, — ^the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty, — the  rights  of  honest  labour, — and  the  rights  of  universal 
conscience.  The  last,  we  need  scarcely  say,  for  almost  the 
thousandth  time,  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  privileged 
establishment  of  any  form  of  worship  whatsoever.  Until  that 
anomaly  be  abolished,  the  national  mind  will  possess  no  perma¬ 
nent  security  for  enlightenment,  prosperity,  or  repose. 


Art.  VI. — Works  of  Edward  Polhillt  Esg,,  of  Burumsk,  Sussex,  Ward’s 
Standard  Divinity.  New  Series.  No.  1,  pp.  359.  1844. 

The  extent  to  which  the  republication  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  works,  especially  theological,  is  carried,  constitutes  one 
of  the^  most  striking  signs  of  the  times.  In  every  direction 
there  is  a  re-issue  of  writings  nearly  forgotten,  or  scarcely  ever 
known.  There  must  exist  causes  for  this;  and  those  causes 
m^t  be  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  partlv  good,  and  partly 
evil.  ^  Among  them,  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  the  retro¬ 
spective  temper  which  has  been  revived  and  fostered  so  exten¬ 
sively  of  late,  and  which  has  reached,  and  powerfully  influence, 
sections  of  the  community  not  in  immediate  contact  with  its 
te^hings  and  its  typ^.  They  who,  trampling  on  the  pride,  as 
ey  esteem  it,  of  private  judgment,  and,  with  ^  greater  pride, 
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seek  for  what  ought  to  be  believed  in  what  has  been  believed, 
have  a  powerful  reason  for  promoting  the  reproduction  of  the 
works  of  the  dead.  And  it  is  natural  that  they  should  affect 
with  their  practices  many  who  eschew  their  principles ;  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  that  their  doctrine  should  operate  where 
it  is  disowned.  Indeed,  that  doctrine  exists  as  a  principle  often 
where  it  is  rejected  as  a  form.  Most  men  are  swayed,  in  religion, 
bv  influences  which  they  do  not  recognize  or  submit  to  in  science 
and  philosophy.  If  the  principle  of  authority  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  latter,  if  the  belief  of  natural  facts  and  laws  had 
been  made  matter  of  orthodoxy,  doubtless  theology  would  not 
have  been  alone  in  its  miserable  plight.  Men  arc  not  free  to 
investigate  in  religion.  Their  inquiries  are  checked  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  voices  professedly  discouraging  presumption,  but  really 
stifling  truth.  Few  are  thoroughly  independent,  and  at  liberty. 
Authority  is  submitted  to  where  it  is  denied.  We  all  revere  a 
‘  catholic  consent  ’  upon  a  small  scale,  substituting  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  sect  or  the  school  for  those  of  the  more  mystic  and 
imposing  thing — the  church.  Hence  theology  is  stationary. 
Age  after  age  it  remains  the  same  in  more  than  its  substance. 
‘  One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  cometh, 
but,’  like  the  *  earth,’  it '  abideth  for  ever.’  Its  friends  do  little 
more  than  republish  at  any  time,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  and  it 
is  therefore  at  least  honest  not  to  profess  to  do  more.  For  our 
own  part,  we  would  sooner  have  Leighton  and  Howe,  Bates  and 
Hall,  before  us  in  their  own  proper  shape  and  dress,  than  in 
those  of  others.  In  literature  we  vastly  prefer  a  resurrection  to 
a  metempsychosis. 

But  there  is  also  something  of  a  very  different  kind  operating 
to  the  same  result  of  reproduction.  The  nature  of  theology 
favours  it.  Theology  is  not  designed  to  encourage,  and  is  not 
able  to  gratify,  that  desire  for  discovery  which  other  studies 
feed  and  foster.  Its  truths  are  in  a  book,  revealed  in  words, 
not  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  or  the  heights  of  the 
heavens.  That  book  has  existed  in  its  perfect  form  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years.  There  is  nothing  in  its  general  principles, 
its  language,  or  its  style,  to  put  its  interpretation  necessarily 
beyond  the  reach  of  learning  and  wisdom,  diligence,  and 
honesty.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  done  in  the  elucidation 
of  particular  texts,  the  explanation  of  particular  allusions,  and 
the  application  of  particular  principles,  the  nature  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  case  does  not  afford  the  hope  of  many  or  great 
di^overies,  properly  so  called.  The  Bible  is  a  revelation,  not  a 
be  revealed.  And  we  are  therefore  battling  to-day 
about  the  same  things,  and  in  much  the  same  way,  as  the  be¬ 
lievers  of  the  gospel  three,  or  thirtcon  hundred  years  ago. 
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This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  principal  explanation  of  the  fuel  with 
the  mention  of  which  we  began  our  remarks.  AVe  are  grown 
out  of  old  books  on  many  subjects  by  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
but  in  religion  it  is  not  possible  so  to  advance. 

That  such  advancement  has  not  taken  place,  whatever  rea- 
son  be  assigned  for  it,  is  a  simple  fact  which  all  may  perceive. 
It  may  be  tested  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  compare  the  theo¬ 
logical  works  of  former,  with  those  of  the  present,  times.  He 
will  be  struck  with  a  difference  betw  een  them,  but  that  dif¬ 
ference  will  appear  not  so  much  in  the  general  sentiments,  as 
in  the  modes  of  putting  them  ;  and  w  e  arc  mistaken  if,  w  ith  the 
exception  of  the  polish  and  propriety  of  our  ow  n  age,  he  do  not 
give  the  preference  to  our  forefathers.  The  religious  treatises 
that  now'  issue  from  the  press  arc,  for  the  most  part,  inferior,  in 
the  moi*e  substantial  and  sterling  qualities,  to  those  of  olden 
times.  Tlic  activity  of  the  age  is  unfavourable  to  profundity  of 
thought ;  and  w  hen  almost  every  man  is  his  ow  n  author,  books 
daily  coming  forth,  which  their  writers  alone  read,  and  their 
printers  alone  profit  by,  authorship  must  fall.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  with  pain,  but  the  sincerest  plefisurc  that  we  behold  the 
re-appcaraucc,  in  a  modern  form,  of  works  which  otherwise 
would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  being  know  n  at  all  by  the  mass 
of  modern  readers.  The  late  lamented  Air.  AVard  deserved  well 
for  his  zeal  and  enterprize  in  commencing  and  continuing  the 
series  of  rc-pcoductions  that  bears  his  name.  The  book  before 
us  is  the  first  of  a  new  scries,  which  has  the  advantage  of  a 
*  Committee  of  Consultation,’  containing  a  large  number  of 
names  that  afford  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  a  wise  and 
useful  selection  of  works.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  very 
cheap. 

The  writings  of  Polhill  deserved  thus  to  appeal’.  Of  himself, 
and  his  history^  very  little  is  known — not  even  enough  to  form 
the  materials  of  a  *  life,’  when  so  small  a  matter  goes  so  great  a 
way  ;  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  public  revelation  of 
all  private  things ;  when  the  press  has  become,  in  some  sort,  a 
confessional ;  and,  in  not  a  few’  instances,  biographers  almost 
deserve  the  application  to  themselves  of  Sheridan’s  celebrated 
taunt,  of^  being  indebted  to  memory  for  their  images,  and  to 
imagination  for  their  facts.  That  he  w  as  a  country  justice  of 
the  peace ;  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  England ; 
that  he  was  learned,  and  highly  esteemed ;  that  he  lost  his 
sight  before  his  death;  and  that  he  died  before  1694;  these 
arc  nearly  all  the  facts  known  respecting  this  able  and  erudite 
man,  whose  name  is  so  well  and  worthily  associated  with  the 
theological  liteniture  of  his  country.  But,  if  we  have  not  his 

better,  the  results  of  labours  that  ijiade 

Ins  life  valuable. 
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Tlio  treatises  eontaiiied  in  the  present  volume  are  four  in 
number : — *  A  View  of  some  Divine  Truths,  wliich  are  either 
practically  exemplified  in  Jesus  Christ,  set  forth  in  the  Gospel, 
or  may  be  reasonably  deduced  from  thence' — ^The  Divine 
Will  considered  in  its  Eternal  Decrees,  and  Holy  Execution  of 
— <  Precious  Faith  considered  in  its  Nature,  Working,  and 
Growth' — '  A  Preparation  ff)r  Suffering  in  an  Evil  Day.'  In 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  all  these  subjects  one  caution 
should  be  given  to  the  modern  reader — let  him  not  be  frightened 
by  the  appearance  of  pedantry  which  the  author's  style,  in 
common  with  that  of  his  cotemporjxries,  presents.  Here  is 
abumlaucc  of  scholastic  phrases,  and  Latin  Jind  Greek  (piota- 
tions.  In  saying  that  a  sinful  action  has  ^  three  things  consi¬ 
derable  '  in  it,  the  author  ^  means '  the  '  anomy  or  ataxy,  the 
entity,  and  the  order  of  it.'  ^  The  will'  is  explained  as  being 
*frec'  *  in  the  act  of  willing,  not  in  respect  of  its  self-motion, 
hut  in  respect  of  its  Inbcncy  and  spontaneity ;  what  it  wills,  it 
doth  incoactivcly  will  according  to  the  dictate  of  the  under¬ 
standing.'  Justification  is  thus  ^distinguished  of' — ‘there  is  a 
double  justification;  constitutive  justification,  whereby  God 
maketh  us  just  in  this  life ;  sentential  justification,  Avhereby 
(h)d  pronounces  us  just  at  death  and  judgment.'  And  Jis  to 
authorities,  he  must  be  greedy  of  them  indeed  who  remains 
unsatisfied  with  the  rich  and  various  supply  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  taste,  or  the  nourishment  of  his  faith.  A 
reverence  for  the  fathers  ancient  or  modern  will  find  abundant 
scope.  Every  sentiment  is  backed  by  the  ‘  words  of  the  wise.' 
If  it  be  taught  that  sin  should  never  be  done,  Bradwardine 
says  so,  not  even  (juanlhcumpie  bonts  lua'andis,  aut  pro 

quant isnuifjue  maiis  pnccavendis.^  Christ's  words  arc  quoted, 

‘  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are  those  which  hear  the  word  of 
God,  and  do  it;'  and  St.  Ambrose  tells  us,  on  them  *  Religtosi- 
ores  copidfp  mvntium  qnam  corporumJ  The  question  is  asked, 

‘  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?'  Devils  can,  wicked 
men  can ;  but  A(|uinas  expounds  the  words,  Qnis  contra  nos 
Ifcsive  et  prevalenter  ?*  Persecution  is  the  topic,  and  the  author 
concludes  ‘  with  that  of  St.  Cyprian  :'  ‘  Quanto  major  persecutio, 
ianto  f/ravior  pro  persecutione  vhidicta.*  And  all  this  is  done, 
not  with  the  effort  of  a  strange  and  arduous  work,  but  the  ease 
of  a  natural  habit.  Nor  is  it  that  the  cited  sayings  suggest  the 
thoughts,  but  that  a  well  furnished  memory  is  ever  ready  with 
‘  wise  saws,  and  modern'  or  ancient  ‘  instances,'  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Headers  now- 
a-days  will  think  that  these  citations  might  be  often  dispensed 
with,  especially  in  the  original,  inasmuch  as  the  sense  is  always 
given  literally  or  loosely  in  English.  But  so  did  not  think  our 
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forefathers.  Different  ages  must  be  allowed  to  have  their  own 
fashions.  In  two  or  three  centuries  hence  the  style  of  writing 
that  now  api)ears  so  correct  and  proper,  without  superfluities 
and  without  deficiencies,  will  doubtless  afford  much  occasion  of 
censure  or  complaint  to  our  wiser  descendants  ;  it  will  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  malicious,  and  smiled  at  by  the  benevolent ;  its 
excellencies  will  be  deemed  wonderful,  considering  our  circum¬ 
stances,  its  faults  excusable  in  people  who  lived  so  long  ago. 
Let  us  remember  this,  in  perusing  the  works  of  our  ancestors, 
and,  having  in  view  the  time  when  we  shall  occupy  their  place, 

‘  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us.^ 

We  do  not  say  all  this  because  our  author  needs  a  vindication 
more  than  most  of  his  fellows,  or  because  there  is  any  deficiency 
of  good  matter  to  render  these  peculiarities  more  important  than 
they  would  be  in  themselves.  Most  conscientiously  can  we  say 
that  our  reason  is  widely  different  from  these.  Anxiety  that  the 
volume  should  be  widely  circulated,  and  carefully  pondered,  is 
our  only  motive.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  reprint  deserving 
more  earnest  commendation.  The  book  is  a  body  of  divinity,  of 
the  best  kind.  It  has  in  it  the  ^  seeds  of  things.'  The  compre¬ 
hensive  range  of  the  author's  mind  has  secured  a  reference  to 
almost  every  topic  of  theology,  and  if  there  be  not  a  mention  of 
each  specific  truth,  there  is  a  plain  and  pow'erful  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  which  every  truth  is  the  expression  and  appli¬ 
cation.  There  are  few  exercises  more  pregnant  with  good  than 
would  be  the  thorough  mastery  of  such  a  book  as  this,  by  Chris¬ 
tian  people  generally.  If  they  would  be  persuaded  to  '  read, 
mark,  Icam,  and  inwardly  digest'  it;  to  think  its  thoughts, and 
reason  with  its  reasoning ;  to  work  its  sense  and  truth  into  the. 
material  of  their  mental  processes  and  spiritual  faith,  it  w'ould 
be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  results  to  individuals 
or  the  church.  It  would  supply  them  with  a  defence  against 
errors  of  many  different  kinds ;  it  wmuld  give  a  healthy  vigour 
and  independence  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  habits ;  it 
would  free  them  from  the  need,  and  the  action,  of  much  of  the 
spurious  and  pernicious  excitement  of  the  present  day ;  it  would 
build  them  up  a  race  of  manly  and  intelligent  Christians. 
A  people  who  had  made  the  contents  of  this  book  tlieir  own, 
would  not  be  *  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,'  but,  unmoved  by  passing  winds  of  doc¬ 
trine,  would  prove  themselves  rooted  in  the  truth  by  receiving 
into  a  loving  heart,  and  embodying  in  a  holy  life,  pnnciplcs  too 
t^e  to  be  comprehended,  and  too  ethereal  to  be  relished,  by 
the^mmon  mass  of  saints.  Whoever  wishes  ‘  to  make  ready, 
such  a  {^ple  for  the  Lord,'  may  rejoice  in  the  present  appear¬ 
ance  of  ‘  Polhill's  Works.'  '  ^  ^  ^ 
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The  theology  of  Polhill  was  thoroughly  orthodox.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  we  are  ready  to  defend  all  his  views,  but  that 
he  held,  and  held  as  vitally  important,  the  great  evangelical 
doctrines.  There  arc  some  st^itements  which  find  no  echo  in  our 
minds,  there  are  more  reasonings  employed  in  their  support^ 
that  we  fail  to  perceive  the  force  of,  and  there  are  still  more 
illustrations  that  appear  to  express  rather  *  conceits,  miserable 
conceits  *  than  true  and  proper  analogies ;  but  the  great  roots 
and  foundations  of  his  faith  arc  such  as  we  most  cordially  accept. 
And  our  agreement  with  him  is  much  more  full  than  his  mere 
forms  would  permit.  Like  many  others,  he  could  often  more 
cjisily  get  rid  of  an  erroneous  notion,  than  its  consecrated  shrine. 
Hence  not  only  is  the  language  in  which  it  had  been  wont  to 
be  expressed  sometimes  used,  but  pains  are  taken  to  fill  up  the 
outline  which  it  presents,  when  it  might  have  been  seen  that  its 
substance  was  really  gone.  For  instance,  our  author  heads  a 
chapter  thus:  'Of  God's  decree  of  reprobation,  as  touching 
men' — a  heading  which  might  startle  many  timid  readers.  But 
what  is  his  idea  of  this  terrible  decree?  What  does  it  mean 


and  effect  ?  '  In  this  decree  the  divine  will  hath,  as  I  may  so 

say,  a  triple  act:  for,  1.  It  purposes,  not  to  give  grace  and 
glory  to  some  persons,  and  this  is  called  among  divines,  preter- 
ition,  or  non-election ;  and  is  of  all  others  the  most  proper  act 
of  reprobation,  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  election.  2.  It  pur¬ 
poses  to  leave  them  to  final  sin.  3.  It  purposes  to  punish  them 
with  eternal  damnation  for  their  sin.'  All  this  is  obviously 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  make  a  show  of.  substance  in 
the  doctrine.  After  all,  the  decree  is  only  a  decree  to  do  no¬ 
thing,  and  it  w  ould  be  quite  as  proper  to  speak  of  God's  decree 
that  the  world  should  not  be  uninhabited,  in  addition  to  his 
decree  that  it  should  be  inhabited,  or  of  his  decree  not  to  do 
the  opposite  of  anything  that  he  has  decreed  to  do,  as  to  speak 
of  his  '  decree  of  reprobation,'  with  this  meaning.  Again,  our 
author  says  that  '  our  sins  being  laid  on  Christ,  he  suffered 
the  same  punishment,  for  the  main,  that  was  due  to  us  for 
them ' — a  proposition  that  seems,  notwithstanding  the  qualifying 
expression  '  for  the  main,'  to  suggest  his  adoption  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  theory  of  atonement.  But  how  docs  he  meet  the  ob¬ 
jection — '  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  same  punishment,  for  he 
neither  suffered  eternal  death,  nor  yet  the  worm  of  conscience  ?' 
'  As  to  that  of  eternal  death,  I  answer  by  two  distinctions.  1. 
In  eternal  death  we  must  distinguish  between  the  immensity  of 
the  sufferings  and  the  duration ;  the  immensity  is  essential  to 
It,  but  the  duration  is  but  niora  in  esse,  and  accidental.  Christ 
suffered  eternal  death  as  to  the  immensity  of  his  sufferings, 
though  not  as  to  the  duration  of  them ;  he  paid  down  the 
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as  to  essentials  of  punishment,  and  the  taniundt  m  as  to  tlie  acci- 
dentals :  what  was  wanting  in  the  duration  of  his  sufferings, 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  dignity  of  his  person,  for  it 
was  far  more  for  God  to  suffer  for  a  moment,  than  for  all  crea¬ 
tures  to  suffer  to  eternity.  2.  We  must  distinguish  between 
punishment  as  it  stands  in  the  law  absolutely,  and  punishment 
as  it  stands  there  in  relation  to  a  finite  creature,  which  cannot  at 
once  admit  a  punishment  commensurate  to  its  offence  ;  and  so 
must  ever  suffer,  because  it  cannot  satisfy  to  eternity.'  ‘As  to  that 
of  tlic  worm ;  1  answer,  the  worm  attends  not  sin  imputed,  hut 
sin  inherent ;  it  is  bred  out  of  the  putrefaction  of  conscience, 
and  that  putrefaction  is  from  the  inbeing  of  sin.  Now  Christ  being 
witiiout  spot,  suffered  punishment,  not  as  it  follows  sin  inher¬ 
ent,  but  as  it  follows  sin  imputed ;  and  so  he  suffered  the  same 
punishment  (for  the  main)  as  was  due  to  us.'  What  is  here 
stated  in  reply  to  the  objection  respecting  Christ's  sufferings, 
is  unquestionably  true,  but  then  it  is  just  as  true  that  it  con¬ 
cedes  the  force  of  the  objection.  It  is  made  very  clear  that 
('hrist  did  not  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  w  as  due  to  us,  and, 
in  maiutaiuiug  that  proposition,  wc  should  not  desire  better 
arguments  than  those  furnished  by  our  author  himself.  There 
is  but  one  w  ay  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  to  w  hich  we 
have  thus  adverted,  and  that  is  by  supposing  the  existence  of 
a  contrariety  between  the  clear  view  of  the  understanding  and  a 
lingering  theological  prejudice.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  attribute  it  to  confusion  of  mind.  The  author  was  a  man  of 
]>owerful  and- acute  intellect.  Order  was  the  law'  of  his  thoughts. 
‘  There  were  no  mobs  allow  ed  amongst  his  ideas.' 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  view  of  the  general  contents 
of  this  book.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  an  extract  or  two. 
Tlic  first  relates  to  that  most  knotty  point,  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  w  hile  it  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  style 
of  writing  and  reasoning,  it  w  ill  also  give  the  sum  of  w  hat  is 
even  now  know'u  upon  the  subject,  after  so  much  inquiry  and  dis¬ 
cussion  as  have  taken  place  respecting  it  since  his  day  : — 

*  Liberty  is  double;  ethical,  as  to  that  which  maybe  done,  ^ 
jitrr  ;  and  physical,  as  to  that  which  may  be  done  de  facto.  God  is 
jHirlectly  free  both  ways  ,  ethically,  because  under  no  law  but  the  pet* 
fcction  of  his  own  nature,  and  physically,  because  Almighty.  Man  is 
not  ethically  tree,  because  under  a  law  ;  nor  yet  altogether  physi¬ 
cally  tree,  for  some  things  he  cannot  do,  if  he  never  so  much  will  the 
oing  thereof,  because  they  are  not  wdthin  his  power.  ‘  lAbertas, 
as  the  learned  Camero  hath  it,  *  est  facultas  faciendi  quod  libet,  or 
more  nrgely,  *  facultas  qud  quis  tantum  possit  quantum  velitt  tantumqtf 
rwc  volcndum  judicavit ;  it  is  that  faculty  in  man, 
w  ere  y,  within  his  own  sphere,  he  can  do  as  much  as  he  wills,  and 
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will  US  much  as  in  his  understanding  he  judges  fit  to  be  willed. 

Now  that  this  is  a  right  definition  of  human  liberty,  doth  appear, 
three  ways. 

*  1.  It  is  bottomed  upon  scripture. 

*  2.  It  is  commensurate  to  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

*  3.  It  is  proportionable  to  both  the  acts  of  the  will. 

‘1.  It  is  bottomed  upon  scripture.  In  scripture  there  are  various 
expressions  touching  liberty,  congruous  to  the  several  parts  of  this 
definition.  In  the  definition  liberty  is  a  faculty  of  doing,  and  in 
scripture  it  is  a  having  a  thing  in  our  power,  (Acts  v.  4);  or  in  the 
power  of  our  hand,  (Gen.  xxxi.  29).  In  the  definition  it  is  a  faculty 
of  doing  as  much  as  we  will ;  and  in  scripture  it  is  a  doing  according 
to  our  will,  (Dan.  xi.  36),  or  all  that  is  in  our  heart,  (2  Sam.  vii.  3). 

In  the  definition  it  is  a  power  of  willing  as  much  ns  in  our  under¬ 
standing  we  judge  (it  to  be  willed  ;  and  in  scripture  it  is  doing  what 
is  right  in  our  own  eyes,  (Judg.  xvii.  6),  or  what  seemeth  good  and 
meet  unto  us,  (Jer.  xxvi.  14).  Thus  all  the  definition  is  (bunded  on 
scripture. 

*  2.  This  definition  is  commensurate  to  the  nature  of  liberty. 

What  is  liberty  in  man  in  the  full  compass  of  it,  but  that  whereby 
he  becomes  Kppioc  rr/c  7rp«^f(»»c  aurd,  lord  o(  his  own  act,  and  such 
he  truly  is,  when  within  his  own  line  he  can  do  as  much  as  he  will, 
and  will  as  much  as  in  his  understanding  is  fit  to  be  willed.  When 
the  scripture  points  out  that  glorious  ru  avre^dfriov,  or  supreme 
liberty  in  God,  what  doth  it  say,  but  that  ^  he  worketh  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,’  (Kph  i.  11),  and  ‘doth 
what  lie  pleaseth  in  heaven  and  earth,’  (Ps.  cxxxv.  6).  Wherefore 
if  a  man  can  work  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,  and  do  what 
he  pleaseth  within  his  own  sphere,  he  must  needs  be  truly  (Vee ;  and 
so  much  is  allowed  by  this  definition. 

'  3.  This  definition  is  proportionable  to  both  the  acts  of  the  will. 

There  is  actus  imperatus^  an  act  commanded  by  the  will,  such  as 
speaking  or  walking,  or  the  like ;  there  is  actus  eiicitus,  an  act  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  will,  such  is  the  act  of  willing.  Now  quoad  actum  im- 
peratum,  the  definition  says,  that  a  man  can  do  ns  much  as  he  wills ; 
and  quoad  actum  elicitum,  it  says,  that  he  can  will  as  much  as  lie 
judges  fit  to  be  willed.  These  two  acts  must  be  carefully  distin¬ 
guished,  for  the  will  is  not  alike  (Vee  in  both  :  as  to  the  imperate  act, 
the  will  is  the  mistress  and  cominandress  of  that  that  proceeds  from 
R,  per  modum  imperii,  and  it  is  truly  said  to  be  done  quia  volumus ; 
but,  jjs  to  the  elicit  act,  the  will  is  not  properly  the  mistress  or  com- 
mandre^s  of  that  that  proceeds  not  from  it,  per  modum  imperii,  for  then 
H  should  be  actus  imperatus,  rather  than  elicitus ;  neither  can  we  be 
wid  truly  to  will  quia  volumus,  for  so  the  same  act  of  willing  should 
be  the  cause  of  itself:  wherefore  the  liberty  of  the  will,  as  to  the  act 
of  willing,  doth  not  consist  in  a  self-motion,  for  the  will  doth  not  move 

To  which  purpose  I  shall  quote  two  testimonies.’  •  *  *  # 

And,  indeed,-  if  the  will  do  move  itseK  to  the  act  of  willing,  then 
(because  it  cannot  move  itself,  as  quiescent)  it  must  move  itself  by 
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some  act,  and  what  is  that  act  but  an  act  of  willing?  Therefore,  by 
an  act  of  willing  it  moves  itself  to  an  act  of  willing,  which  is  very 
absurd.’ — pp.  200,  201. 

If  tins  passage  be  deemed  dry  by  some  of  our  readers,  let 
them  not  suppose  that  the  author  is  destitute  of  imagination,  or 
that  he  fails  in  the  more  important  and  practical  things  of  the 
human  heart,  and  of  spiritual  religion.  '  The  Preparation  for 
Suffering,’  in  its  adaption  to  brace  the  soul  for  patient  endur¬ 
ance  and  manly  bearing,  may  be  ranked  with  the  most  valuable 
spiritual  treatises  that  have  ever  been  written.  It  would  be 
easy  to  shew  this,  but  with  one  more  extract,  giving  a  view  of 
'  God’s  all-sufficiency  and  condescension,’  w  e  must  close  our 
notice  of  the  volume. 

'  God  all-sufficient  must  needs  be  his  own  happiness  ;  he  hath  his 
being  from  himself,  and  liis  liappiness  is  no  other  than  his  being 
radiant  with  all  excellencies,  and  by  intellectual  and  amatorious 
reflexions,  turning  back  into  the  fruition  of  itself.  His  understand¬ 
ing  hath  prospect  enough  in  his  own  inhnite  perfections ;  his  will 
hath  rest  enough  in  his  own  infinite  goodness  ;  he  needed  not  the 
pleasure  of  a  world,  who  hath  an  eternal  Son  in  his  bosom  to  joy  in, 
nor  the  breath  of  angels  or  men,  who  hath  an  etci  nul  Spirit  of  his 
own;  he  is  the  Great  All,  comprising  all  within  himself:  nay,  unless 
he  were  so,  he  could  not  be  God.  Had  he  let  out  no  beams  of  his 
glory,  or  made  no  intelligent  creatures  to  gather  up  and  return  them 
back  to  himself,  his  happiness  would  have  suffered  no  eclipse  or 
diminution  at  all,  his  power  would  have  been  the  same,  if  it  had 
folded  up  all  the  possible  worlds  w’ithin  its  own  arms,  and  poured 
forth  never  an  one  into  being  to  be  a  monument  of  itself.  His  wisdom 
the  same,  if  it  had  kept  in  all  the  orders  and  infinite  harmonies  lying 
in  its  bosom,  and  set  forth  no  such  series  and  curious  contexture  of 
things  as  now  are  before  our  eyes.  His  goodness  might  have  kept 
an  eternal  Sabbath  in  itself,  and  never  have  come  forth  in  those  drops 
and  models  of  being  which  make  up  the  creation.  His  eternity  stood 
not  in  need  of  any  such  thing  as  lime  or  a  succession  of  instants  to 
measure  its  duration ;  nor  his  immensity  of  any  such  temple  w 
heaven  and  earth  to  dwell  in,  and  fill  with  his  presence.  His  holi¬ 
ness  wanted  not  such  pictures  of  itself  as  are  in  laws  or  saints;  nor 
bis  grace  such  a  channel  to  run  in  as  covenants  or  promises.  His 
majesty  would  have  made  no  abatement,  if  it  had  had  no  train  or  host 
of  creatures  to  w’ait  upon  it,  or  no  rational  ones  among  them,  such  as 
angels  and  men,  to  sound  forth  its  praises  in  the  upper  or  lower 
world.  Creature  praises,  though  in  the  highest  tune  of  angels,  are 

ut  as  silence  to  him,  as  that  text  may  be  read.  (Psalm  Ixv.  !•) 
ere  he  to  be  served  according  to  his  greatness,  all  the  men  in  the 
world  would  not  be  enough  to  make  a  priest,  nor  all  the  other  creature? 
enough  to  make  a  sacrifice  fit  for  him.  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  him 
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that  thou  art  righteous?  saith  Eliphaz.  (Job  xxii.  3.)  No  doubt  he 
takes  pleasure  in  our  righteousness,  but  the  complacence  is  without 
indigence,  and  while  he  likes  it,  he  wants  it  not. 

‘  That  such  an  infinite  All-sufficient  One  should  manifest  himself, 
must  needs  be  an  act  of  admirable  supereffluent  goodness,  such  as 
indeed  could  not  be  done  without  stooping  down  below  his  own  infi¬ 
nity,  that  he  might  gratify  our  weakness.  These  two  Hebrew 
words,  which  imports  flesh  or  weakness,  and  which  is  to 

annunciate  and  declare  good  tidings,  are  of  a  near  affinity.  In  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation,  God  came  down  into  our  flesh  ;  and  in 
every  other  manifestation  of  himself,  he  comes  down,  as  it  were,  into 
the  weakness  of  creatures  or  notions,  that  we,  who  cannot  hear  or 
understand  the  eternal  word  in  itself,  or  enter  the  light  inaccessible, 
might  see  him  in  reflexes  and  finite  glasses,  such  as  we  are  able  to 
bear.  Every  manifestation  imports  condescension.  The  world,  as 
fair  and  goodly  a  structure  as  it  is,  is  but  instar  puncti  aut  nihili,  like 
a  little  drop  or  small  dust  to  him.  Creature  reason,  though  a  divine 
particle,  and  more  glorious  than  the  sun  itself,  is  but  a  little  spark 
for  the  infinite  light  to  shew  itself  in.  No  words,  no,  not  those  in 
the  purest  laws  and  richest  promises,  are  able  to  reach  him ;  who,  as 
an  ancient  hath  it,  is  essence, 

goodness,  wisdom,  all  in  hyperbole,  in  a  transcendent  excess  above 
words  or  notions.  His  name  is  above  every  name  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  humbles  himself  to  appear  to  our  minds  in  a  scripture 
image  ;  nay,  to  our  very  senses  in  the  body  of  nature,  that  we  might 
clasp  the  arms  of  faith  and  love  about  the  holy  beams,  and  in  their 
light  and  warmth  ascend  up  to  their  great  Original,  the  Father  of 
lights  and  mercies.’ — p.  1. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Lachrym^  Ecclesite.  The  Anglican  Reformed  Church  and 
her  Clergy  in  the  Days  of  their  Destitution  and  Suffering,  during  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  By  the  Uev.  George 
Wyatt,  Rector  of  Burgh wallis.  Cleaver. 

2.  Shepperton  Manor,  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Bishop  Andreuys,  By 
the  Rev.  J.  M*  Neale.  Cleaver. 

3.  }fary  Spencer,  A  Tale  for  the  Times.  By  A.  Howard-  Seeley. 

4.  The  Church  Visible  in  all  Ages,  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Seeley. 

5.  Henry  Homev'ard,  A  Type  of  a  New  School  of  Teachers  for  the 
People.  (No.  2  of  the  tracts  entitled  *  The  Church  and  the 
people.*)  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

E  have  classed  together  these  five  little  works,  l>ecause,  al¬ 
though  referring  to  various  periods,  and  to  different  ranks  of 
»oncty, — although,  too,  advocating  widely  opposed  views,  they 
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all  agree  in  subject, — the  church  of  Enghuul, — ;uul  are  all 
written  hy  raeinhers  of  her  comiuunion.  They  are  luoreover 
imiK)rtant‘  showing  the  eager  spirit  of  proselytisni  that  is 
abroad,  (for  we  could  as  easily  have  made  our  list  twenty-five  as 
five  only ;)  and  they  are  yet  more  important,  as  showing  tiie  great 
and  irreconcilable*  dilfereuccs  of  opinion  among  writers,  who 
equally  claim  to  be  sincere  disciples  of  a  church,  which  boasts 
she  has  maintained  at  such  high  cost  her  uniformity.  ‘  Hear 
the  church,'  saith  Dr.  Hook :  now  we  think  our  readers,  with 
these  five  books  alone,  will  be  fairly  puzzled  as  to  what  they 
are  to  hear.  We  w  ill  proceed  with  a  short  epitome  of  them, 
giving  precedence  to  ‘  Lachrymal  Ecelcsiai,'  as  it  professes  to  be 
no  work  of  fiction,  but  veritable  history. 

From  the  lachrvmose  title  of  the  first  work,  we  naturallv 
expected  a  history  of  *  mother  church,'  detaded  lu  a  strain  of 
moving  pathos  that  should  not  merely  awaken  the  sympathies 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but,  like  the  tale  of  Troy 
divine, — 

*  Mollify  the  hciii  ts  of  barbarous  people. 

And  make  fom  butcher  weep.’ 

We  were,  therefore,  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  lugubrious  designation,  the  book  is  as  free 
from  the  mournful  as  any  we  ever  read,  the  genius  of  the 
reverend  author  iucliuiug  him  strongly  to  ‘  King  Cambyses' 
vein,'  and  the  subject  afibrdiug  him  peculiar  advantages  for  the 
display  of  a  style  which  can  only  be  described  by  borrow  ing  one 
of  his  own  felicitous  compound  epithets — as,  ‘  teeth-gnashing 
ribaldrv.' 

‘  ('otnmnwotut  an  (khtf/c/  ^aid  Molicre’s  auticpiary ;  but  the 
worthy  rector  of  Hurghwallis  aims  at  a  far  higher  antiquity  in 
his  opening  jiaragraph,  for,  determiniued  to  trace  things  up  to 
their  beginning,  he  acquaints  us  that  ^  the  devil  was  the  iir^;t 
dissenter — the  first  to  resist  and  disobey  the  divine  will — the 
first  to  seduce  others  into  the  same  path — the  first  to  foment 
disorder,  disunion,  and  contention,  where  (lod  had  intended 
to  plant  *  unity,  peace,  and  concord,'  so  that  these  malevolent 
sectarians,  who  take  so  much  pains  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church,  may  know  whose  work  they  are  doing'  ! 

The  deeds  of  the  first  dissenter  arc  how’cvcr  not  detailed  at 
length  ;  but,  leaping  over  thousands  of  years,  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  at  once  proceeds  to  detail  his  doings  in  England  in  the 
*e\cuteenth  century,  evidently  considering  these,  as  among  his 
chief  works,  although  in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophical  cau- 
t ion  he  remarks,  Mt  is,  however,  ditlicult  to  say  on  what  occasion 
the  first  dissenter  has  been  most  triumphant.'  Still  the  learned 
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writer  points  out  the  great  rM)e]lion  as  Satan’s  masterpiece, 
because  the  Long  Parliament,  ‘  IVom  beginning  to  end,  breathed 
out  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the  ehurch  of  God,’  and, 
O!  unheard  of  wickedness,  called  the  common  prayer  a  griev¬ 
ance,  the  bishops  a  grievance,  and  the  venerable  surplice  *  a  rag 
of  popery  !’  What  could  be  expected  in  such  times  ?  and  what 
could  be  hoped  for,  from  such  men  as  Prynne,  liastwick,  and 
Burton,  who,  (we  should  think,  for  the  first  time)  are  discovered 
to  have  received  an  inadecpiate  punishment !  or  with  such 
leaders  as  Pvm,  ^  who  deserved  to  be  buried  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass.’  But  the  pure  gold  sustains  the  fire,  and  so  we  arc 
told  did  the  church,  and  as  ‘  a  similar  spirit  is  up  and  stirring,’ 
tlic  story  of  her  calamities,  ‘  unmixed  with  any  political  rela¬ 
tions,’  is  here  given,  as  compiled  and  abridged  from  that  vera¬ 
cious  work,  which  even  high  churcli  historians  are  ashamed  of, 
Walker’s  ‘  Account  of  the  Numbers,  and  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy  of  tlie  Church  of  England  in  the  late  Times  of  the  Grand 


Kebellion.’ 

The  notion  of  giving  a  liistorv  of  a  church  so  eloselv  linked 
with  the  state,  without  reference  to  ‘  any  political  relations,’  is 
certainly  a  uni(pie  way  of  writing  history;  for  by  this  method 
every  charge  brought  against  Charles,  Laud,  or  Strafford,  of 
unconstitutional  conduct  is  disposed  of,  and  the  active  criminal 
becomes  a  mere  j)assivc  martyr.  But  even  with  this  advantage, 
the  tale  of  the  sulferings  of  the  clergv  is  but  a  dull  one.  ^fhere 
arc  j)lenty  of  stories  how’  parsonage  windows  were  broken  and 
parsonage  gardens  spoiled,  but  none  of  men  imprisoned,  much 
less,  put  to  (l{*ath,  for  what  they  deemed  God’s  truth,  fhen 
those  bishops  distinguished  beyond  their  brethren  for  hostility 
to  the  puritans,  ami  determined  resistance  of  the  parliament, 
escap(‘d  with  impiisonmeut  alone.  But  then  ire  being  doubt- 
h*ss  blinded  in  our  minds  bv  ‘the  first  dissenter,’  are  not  aware 
of  the  piTuliar  ‘divinity  that  doth  hedge’  a  bishop, — a  divinity, 
fully  ecpial,  in  tlu*  ojiiuion  of  our  learned  rector,  as  the  following 
extract  will  show',  to  that  of  the  holv  sabbath  ! 


*  fhe  '  Boot  and  Brunch’  Coiuinileo  aiiued,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  chielly  at  the  ejection  of  the  bishops  from  the  lloubc  of  Lords, 
and  the  total  abolition  of  the  episcopal  order  altogether,  fhe  former 
object  they  finally  clfected.  This  was  the  same  spiiit  which,  at 
another  time,  showed  itself  in  the  IVench  revolution  at  the  close  of 
the  iSth  century.  That  nation,  thinking  to  act  by  its  own  proud  and 
pulFed-up  inventions,  independently  of  all  divine  ordinances,  would 
fain  have  abolished  lor  evi*r  the  ordinance  ol  tlie  seventh  day  Sabbath, 
substituting  in  its  place  the  tenth  day.  For  a  shoit  season  this  tenth 
day  was  recognized,  just  as  the  suspension  of  episcopacy  was  for  a 
season  accomplished  by  these  factious  I’uritans;  but  when  more 
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wholesome  days  returned  to  the  French  people,  the  absurd  tenth  day 
Sabbath  (if  it  may  be  so  termed)  fell  into  desuetude.  It  became  u 
non  entity,  and  the  legitimate  seventh  lesumed  her  proper  position. 
7’Aa/ was  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  however  many  poitions  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  most  especially  the  popish  portion,  may  much 
undervalue  and  abuse  such  an  ordinance,  yet  it  is  from  its  very  nature 
and  origin  unabolishable  by  any  human  influence.  Just  so  of  epis¬ 
copacy  in  the  times  we  are  now  alluding  to.  Episcopacy  is,  through 
Christ,  an  especial  ordinance  of  God,  the  apostles  being  the  first 
bishops,  and  their  episcopal  or  ofTicial,  though  not  their  miraculous, 
endowments  being,  by  divine  decree,  transmitted  from  successor  to 
successor  down  to  the  present  time,  and  so  to  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  endure  upon  earth.  It  was  therefore 
by  a  Satanic  device,  by  a  ‘  strong  delusion,’  that  the  episcopal  office 
fell,  for  a  season,  into  retirement.  Biahops  (like  the  seventh  day 
Sabbath,)  were  set  aside  for  a  lime  ;  but  on  the  return  of  more 
healthy  days,  episcopacy  soon  returned  to  her  own  legitimate  po¬ 
sition,  no  human  power  being  competent,  either  then  or  ever,  to 
extinguish  it. — pp.  02—01. 

Little  after  this  '  satanic  device/  reinnined  to  be  done,  for 
the  pulpits  were  soon  filled  with  raving  fanatics ;  but,  alas !  the 
same  spirit  is  even  now  abroad ! 

'  The  Cases,  the  Marshalls,  the  Prynnes,  the  Bastwicks,  and  the 
Burtons  of  former  times,  still  speak  in  the  language  of  some  modern 
dissenters,  with  their  accustomed  coarseness  and  hatred  against  the 
Ueformed  Church  ;  and  still  would  they  play  the  same  game  again 
with  her  temporal  and  spiritual  privileges,  if  opportunity  and  power 
should  encourage  them  to  the  work.’ — p.  70. 

We  have  next  a  moving  account  of  the  destruction  of  crosses, 

*  which  is  very  painful  to  read.' 

*  But  in  adverting  to  the  doings  of  these  fierce  Iconoclasts,  and 
their  Puritanical  coadjutors  and  brethren,  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson  very 
ingeniously  remarks,  *  seem  to  have  made  it  apart  of  their  despicable 
philosophy  to  despise  monuments  of  sacred  antiquity,’  one  is  struck 
with  the  congeniality  of  spirit  which  existed  between  their  religious 
notions  and  usages,  and  their  taste  in  church  architecture,  with  other 
kindred  accomplishments.  A  rough,  low,  coarse  vulgarity  of  feeling 
and  sentiment  distinguishes  both — an  absence  of  all  sensibility  to 
what  is  venciable,  consistent,  chaste,  or  beautiful.  There  is  no  sec¬ 
tarian,  scarcely  even  the  stiff,  prosaic,  homespun  Quaker,  who  is  so 
insensible  to  the  sacred  associations,  the  touching  beauties,  the  ele¬ 
vating  and  celestial  tone  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  your 
thorough- paced  Puritan — such  as  these  Iconoclasts  were,  and  such 
as  we  sometimes  find  among  the  dissenters,  and  even  among  certain 
puritanical  churchmen,  of  the  present  day.  So  great  was  their  affec¬ 
tation  of  spiritual  purity,  so  great  their  infatuation  with  the  unchaste 
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piety  of  the  conventicle,  and  the  rhapsodical  out-pourings  of  the 
pulpit,  that  their  sensibilities  to  all  external  appendages  and  appro¬ 
priations  in  their  places  of  worship,  became  rude  and  blunted.  They 
cared  nothing  for  the  loveliness,  solemnity,  or  beauty  of  the  Lord’s 
house.' — pp.  99,  100. 

And  who  pray  did  then  care  for  these  beautiful  structures? 
the  bishops,  who  named  them  Gothic  as  a  reproach  and  a  byword, 
who  fixed  a  Corinthian  portico  to  old  St.  Pauls,  and  abetted 
Inigo  Jones  in  all  his  destructions  of  some  of  the  most  perfect 
middle-age  remains?  The  clergy?  No;  they  saw  m  little 
beauty  in  the  despised  Gothie  as  John  Dowsing  himself  did. 
One  writer  alone  viewed  them  with  a  poeCs  eye,  and  he  gazed 
along — 

‘  The  high  embowered  roof. 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.' 

striiek  with  the  poetry  of  that  unsurpassed  school  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  he  was  the  fierce  opponent  of  lord  bishops — the 
puritan  John  Milton. 

With  ‘  the  slaughter  of  the  king,^  as  there  was  ^  no  longer 
a  recognized  monarchy,  so  there  was  no  longer  a  recognized 
church.'  ‘  The  first  dissenter,'  therefore,  had  it  all  his  own  way, 
and  the  presbyterians  having  turned  nearly  all  ^  the  loyal  and 
orthodox  clergy '  out  of  their  livings,  '  the  independent  faction ' 
had  less  to  do.  Walker  himself,  however,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  these  deposed  ministers  were  allowed  a  fifth  of  their  in¬ 
comes, — an  example  of  charity  which  the  restored  church 
thought  it  scorn  to  follow  when  two  thdUsand  holy  men  were 
set  adrift  in  one  day,  not  for  political  opinions,  as  w'as  the  case 
of  the  clergy  deprived  by  the  parliament,  but  for  religious 
scruples  alone.  Still,  that  the  episcopal  clergy  w'cre  at  all 
molesteil,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  an  unheard-of  wickedness. 
Hut  they  sulfercd  for  ‘  their  blessed  church,'  and  therefore  he 
doubts  not  but  they  had  much  inward  peace.  We  rather  doubt 
this,  for  even  by  Walker's  ow  n  showing,  the  outcry  they  made 
about  their  personal  losses  was  far  more  like  men  irritated  at 
being  turned  out  of  good  situations,  than  like  patriots  or  mar¬ 
tyrs.  However,  on  tliis  part  of  his  subject  our  author  calls  in 
the  aid  of  poetry  —  a  portion  of  one  of  Wordsworth's  noblest 
sonnets. — 

*  Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they  quit. 

Fields  that  they  love,  and  paths  they  daily  trod, 

And  cast  the  future  upon  Providence.' 

Ihis  is,  indeed,  unscrupulously  trying  to  help  out  a  bad  cause. 
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for  this  very  quotation  refers  to  the  nonconformutts — the  men 
who  throughout  this  little  silly  hook,  are  attacked  with  the 
grosse  st  abuse,  and  the  coarsest  language.  Here  is  the  sonnet, 
and  we  quote  it,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but 
l>ecause  we  would  wish  our  brethren  to  be  more  familiar  with 
the  works— the  sonnets,  especially — of  our  venerable  poet,  who, 
although  a  decided  churchman,  and  holding  some  high  notions, 
is  no  Puseyite,  and,  (though  indeed,  how  could  the  poet  be  so?) 
certainly  im  bigot.  The  title  itself  is  honounablc  to  the  writer, 
for  it  is  ‘Clerical  Integrity.’ 

*  Nor  shall  the  eternal  roll  of  praise  reject 
Those  unconforming;  whom  cue  rigorous  day 
Drives  from  their  cures,  a  voluntary  prey 
To  poverty,  and  grief,  and  disrespect, 

.-Xnd  some  to  want — as  il  by  tempests  wrecked 
On  a  wild  coast;  how  destitute!  did  they 
Feel  not  that  conscience  never  can  betray  ; 

That  peace  of  mind  is  virtue’s  sure  efiect. 

Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they  quit. 

Fields  which  they  love,  and  paths  they  daily  trod. 

And  cast  the  luture  upon  Providence ; 

As  men  the  dictate  of  whose  inward  sense 
Outweighs  the  world  ;  whom  self-deceiving  wit 
Lures  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause  of  God.’* 

\Vi8bing  the  writer  of  this  delectable  little  book,  who  cannot 
come  honestly  even  by  bis  poetical  quotations,  the  success  he 
deserves,  wc  now*  pass  on  to  ‘  Shcppcrtoii  Manor,’  a  story  of  a 
pattern  clergyman,  a  popish  recusant,  and  a  puritan, — no  other 
than  Master  Prynne,  and  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  church  in  her  palmy  days,  when  Wren,  Morton, 
and  Andrews,  ministered  at  her  altars,  and  when  under  the 
shadowing  wings  of  the  Star  Chamber,  ‘  none  dared  to  make 
her  afraid.’  Of  story,  there  is  little,  scarcely  so  much  indeed, 
as  in  the  same  writer’s  ‘  Herbert  Tresham ;’  but  then  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  description,  and  a  great  deal  of  spccchitying. 
\N  hat  will  our  readers  say  to  the  following  picture  of  the  service 
ns  |>erformcd  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  before  the  high 
and  mighty  King  James? 

*  Presently  we  came  into  the  choir,  the  vergers  and  beadles  going 
Wfore,  with  crosses  and  staves,  to  marshall  us  thither.  Now,  ol  the 
laity,  none  may  come  into  this  part  of  the  cliapell,  except  his  Majesty 
and  certain  of  the  nobles  that  are  in  attendance  on  him;  as  for  the 
rest,  they  have  their  places  without  the  screen,  where  for  them  there 
be  both  seats  and  benches  provided.  The  choir  was  decked  out  with 
spread  carpets,  and  green  rushes  were  plentifully  strewed  in  the 

Sonnets,  p.  -tOS. 
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nave.  As  we  did  enter,  two  prebendaries  were  diligently  censing 
the  altar  with  silver  censers,  according  to  their  custom,  and  thereon 
wore  two  silver  candlesticks,  with  great  array  of  gold  and  silver  plate. 
Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  reverence  is  made  unto  the  altar  of  all 
men,  both  at  coming  in  and  going  out,  of  the  poore  knights  more 
especially  ;  and  when  one  crosseth  over  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
then  straightway  boweth  hee.to  the  same.  This  is  marvellous  ill 
taken  of  the  Puritans.  Presently  did  the  kinge  enter  in  :  all  monne 
standing  up  to  do  him  reverence.  With  him  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  divers  lordes  ;  the  king  goeth  untoe  a  seat  prepared  for 
him  between  the  stalles  and  the  altar,  with  a  cushion  to  kneel  upon, 
and  a  stand  afore  him,  and  as  hee  went,  hee  also  bowed  to  the  altar, 
all  other  menne  bowing  unto  him.  The  Litanie  was  sweetlie  sunge 
of  two  canons,  kneeling  accustomably  on  the  faldstool,  which  ended, 
silence  was  kept  some  short  space.  Then  wente  their  Lordshippes 
of  Kly  and  Chester  forth  of  the  church,  for  they  were  to  minister  the 
Communion  that  day,  and  presently  came  back,  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
copes,  the  like  of  which  for  beauty  did  I  never  yett  see,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  altar  with  three  obeisances,  to  wit, — one  at  the  lowest 
step,  one  a  lilel  fui  tlier  on,  and  one  at  the  topp  of  all  Hut  herein, 
as  I  hcare,  they  agree  not  altogether;  for  Bishop  Morton  saith,  that 
he  boweth  not  unto  the  Table  of  the  Lorde,  but  unto  the  Lorde  of 
the  Table  ;  but  Bishop  Andrcwes  saith  that  he  boweth  unto  the  altar 
representatively,  that  he  may  adore  the  Lorde  really.  Then  my  Lord 
of  Lly,  taking  the  censer,  censed  both  the  books  and  the  altar,  and  then 
did  he  begin  the  service,  the  serges  being  lighted.  With  great 
melody  of  organs  was  the  Nicene  Creed  sung,  at  the  end  of  which 
came  a  verger  with  Ids  rodd  of  office,  and  conducted  mee  upp  unto 
the  pulpit/— pp.  1)1 — <)3. 

M  ell  might  Andrew  Melville  compose  bis  indigmint  epigram. 

The  worthy  Dr.  Ijenton,  from  whose-  letter  the  e.xtract  is 
taken,  is  much  tried  on  liis  return  to  bis  parish,  by  the  wicked 
doings  of  I’rynne,  then  a  very  young  man,  and  one  Fenton,  the 
constable,  who  fancies  he  has  a  call  to  preach.  Not  at  all  aware, 
of  what  we  should  have  thought  the  merest  schoolboy  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  acquainted  with 

Biat  the  presbyterians  denounced  lay  preaching  as  bitterly  as 
episcopalians  could,  Mr.  Neale  actually  makes  Prynne  urge 
the  constable  '  to  distribute  the  crumbs  of  the  gospel  to  such  as 
shall  be  willing  to  gather  them  from  his  lips  !'  This  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  tlic  author  of  *  Shepperton  Manor  *  is 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Prynne^s  writings,  and  indeed  with 
the  writings  of  the  puritans  altogether.  Dr.  LcntoiFs  proceed- 
nigs  against  the  schismatical  constable  arc  however  painted  with 
appalling  solemnity. 

‘  On  the  Sunday  morning  following,  Fenton  came,  as  always,  to 
church,  and  took  his  usual — though  it  w-as  not  an  unappropriated, — 
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place.  His  seal  happened  to  be  somewhat  a  conspicuous  one  ;  it  was 
towards  the  east  end  of  the  nave  ;  and  as  there  are  no  aisles  in  Shep- 
perton  church,  iinJ  his  position  was  commanded  by  the  transepts,  almost 
every  worshipper  had  a  clear  view  ot  the  Puritan.  Ihis,  on  former 
occasions,  had  been  attended  with  a  bad  elFect ;  for  tlic  behaviour  of 
Master  Fenton  was  notoriously  irreverent ;  he  never  bowed  towards 
the  altar  on  entering  the  church,  nor  made  obeisance  at  the  Holy 
Name,  and  in  the  Creed  would  turn  sideways,  or  look  towards  the 
door,  as  if  to  mark  his  contempt  of  the  custom  of  turning  to  the  east. 
Hut  on  this  particular  occasion  Dr.  Lenton  could  have  wished  tor 
nothing  more  fortunate  than  the  conspicuous  position  of  the  l^uritan. 
On  one  side  of  him  sat  our  old  friend,  Master  Giles  Corbet;  on  the 
other,  an  aged  man  named  Antony  Palgrave. 

‘After  the  Nicene  Creed,  Dr.  Lenton,  coming  forward  to  the 
highest  step  of  the  altar,  for  there  were  no  rails,  said, 

*  Good  People, 

‘  It  is  ordereil  by  the  Canons  of  our  church,  that  any  man,  who  to 
the  subversion  of  all  order,  and  in  contempt  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  shall  set  up  a  conventicle,  and  not  having  received  authority 
to  do  so,  shall  either  pray  or  teach  in  public,  shall  be  e.\communi- 
cated  if  he  persist  in  tliis  his  evil  course,  and  not  restored  until  such 
time  as  he  shall  have  acknowledged  and  renounced  his  wicked 
error. 

*  Now,  whereas  John  Fenton,  of  this  parish,  hath  several  times, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  21st  and  28th  days  of  the  last  month,  and  on 
the  4th  and  11th  of  this  instant  month,  being  a  layman,  prayed  and 
taught  in  u  certain  conventicle,  holden  at  his  own  house  in  this  parish, 
and  after  admonition  by  me  given,  hatii  nevertheless  persisted  in  this 
his  evil  practice  ;  by  the  authority  in  me  vested,  1  do  hereby  declare 
him,  the  said  John  Fenton,  to  be  excommunicate  and  cut  olf  Irom 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  he,  the  said  John  Fenton,  is  hereby  ex¬ 
communicated  and  cut  off  as  albiesaid.  And  I  require  you,  good 
people,  to  take  notice  hereof;  always  remembering  what  the  apostle 
saith  of  such  an  one,  *  Ueccive  him  not  into  thy  house,  neither  wish 
him  God  speed  ,  f«)r  he  that  wishelh  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of 
his  evil  deeds.’  ’ — pp.  J80 — 185. 

c  should  like  to  know’  liow’  this  reverend  gentleman  would 
have  managed  with  the  apostle,  who  went  ‘  teaching  and  preach¬ 
ing  from  house  to  house?'  Fenton,  who  was  but  a  sorry  puritan 
after  all,  was  however  so  Conscience  stricken  that  he  siunk  out, 
covered  with  shame.'  Now  this  is  arrant  nonsense ;  for  the 
man  who  would  bnive  jwpular  opinion  at  this  early  period  by 
having  public  worship  in  his  house,  must  certainly  have '  counted 
the  cost  rather  more  accurately  than  to  have  been  overborne 
by  the  great  swelling  words  of  vanity '  pronounced  by  the 
rector,  or^by  the  gaping  horror  of  a  countrj"  congregation.' 

^  r  enton  s  situation  however  became,  we  are  informed,  most 
pitiable.  The  superannuated  Antonv  w’oukl  have  nothing  to 
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sav  to  him,  the  boatman  at  the  ferry  refused  to  caiTy  him  over, 
the  baker  feared  lie  would  bewitch  his  flour,  and  as  the  pathetic 
climax,  ‘both  the  Anchor  and  the  White  Lion  were  closed 
against  him^ !  In  such  a  sorrowful  strait,  unable  to  get  a 
horn  of  ale  either  for  love  or  money,  w  hat  could  a  poor  outcast 
do?  save  to  humble  himself  before  his  spiritual  ruler,  and 
inecklv  pray  for  re-admission  into  both  the  ehurch  and  the 
White  Lion.  Tliis  he  docs;  and  a  festmd  day  being  at  hand, 
Fenton  on  the  morning  took  his  place  in  the  porch,  clad  in  the 
custonijury  white  sheet — white  linen  by  some  inexplicable  mys- 
terv  being  equally  appropriated  by  the  church  to  holy  priests 
ministering  at  her  altars,  and  excommunicates  shivering  in  the 
doorwav, — and  then — but  Mr.  Neale  must  tell  it  in  his  own 
words. 

*  Service  proceeded,  as  before,  to  the  end  of  the  Nicene  Creed  ; 
and  then  Dr.  Lentoti  came  forward  and  said: 

*  *  Good  People, 

*‘()  5r  Loud  and  Saviour  did  give,  among  sundry  other  powers 
unto  his  apostles,  that  of  bindingandloosingsinners:  saying,  ‘Whose¬ 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  be  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  be  retained.’  Whicli  power  yet  abideth  in  Ilis 
church  :  and  by  it,  we  did  of  late  see  fit  to  bind  a  notorious  offender, 
if  so  be,  that  being  cast  out  of  the  Body  of  all  the  Faithful  for  a 
season,  might  tend  to  humble  him,  and  to  lead  him  to  true  repentance. 
We  are  now  given  to  understand  that  the  said  offender  is  truly  sorry 
for  that  his  fault,  and  is  willing  to  make  public  profession  of  the  same 
unto  God  and  before  you.’ 

‘Fenton  was  then  brought  in  from  the  porch  by  one  of  the  church¬ 
wardens,  and  standing  in  a  white  sheet  in  the  middle  of  the  nave, 
he  read  as  follows  from  a  paper  which  had  been  given  him: 

*  ‘  I,  John  Fenton,  do  protest,  that  I  abhor  and  abjure  that  wicked 
and  schisinatical  doctrine  and  position  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  any 
other  church  in  this  kingdom,  besides  that  one  church,  commonly 
called  the  church  of  England.  And  I  profess  that  all  they,  who,  not 
having  received  holy  orders  in  it,  do  nevertheless  go  about  teaching, 
or  making  public  prayers,  and  all  they  that  stir  up  the  minds  of 
others  against  the  doctrine  and  discipline  therein  taught  and  pro¬ 
fessed,  are  guilty  of  great  and  grievous  sin.  And  I  do  here,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  in  the  face  of  this  congregation,  profess  my 
true  sorrow  and  hearty  repentance  for  having  been  guilty  in  the  same 
matter  myself;  and  do  promise,  if  I  may  be  received  again  into  the 
communion  of  the  church,  by  God’s  grace,  utterly  to  eschew  and 
avoid  all  such  like  crimes  for  the  time  to  come.* 

‘Then  Dr.  Lenton  continued: 

Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  this  man  hath  pro¬ 
fessed  his  sincere  sorrow  for  the  sin  he  hath  committed,  humbly 
^seeching  of  us  to*'restore  him  unto  those  privileges  which  were 
bestowed  on  him  at  his  baptism,  and  to  bring  him  again  into  the 
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communion  of  the  holy  church,  and  give  him  a  part  in  tlm  society  of 
all  Christian  men,  by  the  authority  in  me  vested,  I  absolve  him  from 
his  excommunication,  in  the  name  ol  the  bATHEU,  and  ol  the  Sox, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” — pp.  192,  193. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Neale,  that,  after  this  impressive 
scene,  *  church  authority  was  felt  in  Sheppertou  to  be  a  reallv 
active  and  inlhicutial  power.’  This,  truly,  it  has  always  been; 
and  wielded  by  such  hands  as  these  reverend  gentlemen’s,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  would  soon  become  so  ^active  and  influential’  a 
nuisance,  that  the  whole  .system,  and  its  abettors,  would  be 
speedily  driven  from  the  land. 

Of  a  diametrically  opposite  character  to  the  two  former  is  the 
third  work  on  our  list,  '  Mary  Spencer,’  a  remarkably  well 
written,  though  unpretending  little  book,  intended  to  warn 
voung  persons  of  the  insidious  nature  and  dangerous  errors 
of  tract arian  theology.  The  earlier  ])ortion  ol‘  the  work,  de¬ 
scribing  the  struggles  of  a  reduced  family,  and  the  hap])v  death 
of  the  parents,  displays  so  much  pathos,  and  calm  and  gentle 
Christian  feeling,  that  we  almost  regret  when  Miss  Howard 
leaves  these  scenes  to  enter  on  controversy.  The  character  of 
Mr.  N  orman,  the  I’uscyite  rector,  and  that  of  his  enthusiastic 
sister,  are  however  very  well  draw  n ;  and  from  the  mode  of 
conducting  her  arguments,  we  can  plainly  sec  that  Miss 
Howard  has  read  the  writings  of  the  i)arty  she  opposes;  unlike 
the  two  clerical  writers  before  noticed,  w  ho  have  given  in  their 
gross  blunders  most  emphatic  proof  that  they  have  read  oidy 
their  own  side  of  the  (piestion.  The  following  is  a  good  speei- 
men  of  the  style  of  argument,  and  it  is  distinguished  too  by  a 
spirit  of  Christian  liberality,  which  indeed  characterizes  most 
honourably  the  whole  volume.  • 

*  *  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Norman  acts,  in  this  instance,  from  mistake,' 
said  Jane  Graham  ;  *  it  would  be  false  charity  to  say  so,  lor  he  had 
a  long  conversation  with  my  father,  the  day  he  culled  on  us,  and  he 
spoke  much  about  the  sin  of  dissenters,  and  said,  that  churchmen 
sho\ild  hold  no  communion  with  their  ministers,  lest  they  also 
should  perish  in  the  ‘  gainsaying  of  Ivorah,’  of  whose  sin  he  allirmed, 
all  nonconformist  ministers  w’ere  guilty  ;  and  he  classed  most  of  the 
reformed  churches  on  the  continent  w  ith  dissenters.’ 

*  *  How,  inquired  banma,  ‘  did  he  prove  the  poor  dissenter  to  be 
guilty  of  crimes  so  dreadful,  as  those  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiiamt 

*  *  He  said  that  they  opposed  our  ministers,  who  received  their 
authority  in  a  direct  line  from  the  apostles,  and  wanted  to  usurp  their 

oflice,  just  as  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  did  that  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.* 

Ho  must  have  forgotten.*  said  Marv,  *  that  Korah  and  his  com* 
panions  were  themselves  ministers,  set  apart  to  minister  before  the 
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Lord;  and  that  Moses  rebuked  them,  by  saying,  *  Seemeth  it  a 
small  thing  unto  you,  that  the  God  of  Israel  hath  separated  you  from 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  bring  you  near  to  himself,  to  do  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  to  stand  before  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  minister  unto  them  ?  And  he  hath  brought  thee  near  to 
him,  and  all  thy  bretliren,  the  sons  of  Levi  with  thee:  and  seek  ye 
the  priesthood  also  V 

‘  ‘  Why  do  you  keep  saying,  ‘He  must  have  forgotten,*  Mary?’ 
said  Kmma  :  *  he  is  not  like  a  man  who  forgets  much.  He  is  always 
on  the  watch — always  on  his  guard.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Norman 
ever  forgets  anything.’ 

‘  *  My  father  reminded  him  (interposed  Elizabeth)  that  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Levites  were  ministers  already,  and  therefore,  their  sin  must  be 
one  of  which  a  lawful  minister  could  be  guilty.  ‘And  in  our  own 
day,  (continued  my  father)  1  believe  those  in  the  church  to  be  acting 
the  part  of  Korah,  who  are  copying  so  closely  the  example  set  them 
by  the  priests  of  Home.  Moses  was  the  lawgiver,  and  Aaron  the 
high-piiest  of  Israel  ;  both  types  of  Christ,  who  is  now  the  only  Law¬ 
giver  and  I ligh-priest  of  his  people:  but  those  misguided  men  who 
call  themselves  tlie  succos-ors  of  the  apostles,  without  posessing  their 
spirit  of  meekness  and  lowliness,  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Christ 
while  they  talk  loudly  of  ministerial  authority,  and  are  fain  to  bind  a 
yoke  \ipon  the  neck  of  their  disciples  in  the  nameofa  fallible  church  ; 
and  think  you  not,  (he  went  on)  they  might,  if  their  ears  were  not 
closed,  hear  tijeir  Master  saying  to  them,  ‘  And  seek  ye  the  priest¬ 
hood  also  V  for  his  eyes  caii  sec  their  communion-tables  turned  into 
altars,  and  his  own  appointed  feast  of  remembrance  gradually  be¬ 
coming  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  that  they  may  stand  by  as  officiating 
priests.’  ’ — pp.  112—114. 

Wc  just  notice  the  next  work,  'The  Church  Visible  in  all 
Ages,’  to  remark  that  it  possesses  the  usual  faults  and  excel¬ 
lencies  of  Charlotte  Elizaheth^s  writings.  From  her  really 
morbid  horror  of  the  name  of  popery,  she  has  in  this  work 
greatly  weakened  her  argument,  hy  claiming  for  the  visible 
church  during  the  middle  ages  only  those  sects  who  either  did 
not  belong,  or  actually  departed  from  her  communion  ;  forgetful 
ot  the  many  worthy  men  who  denounced  papal  errors,  and  taught 
a  purer  faith,  without withdrawing  from  the  Latin  church. 
Surely  the  puritans  who  preached  in  the  parish  churches  during 
LaiuFs  primacy,  are  to  he  considered  as  conscientious  puritans  as 
those  wlio  some  years  after  gathered  separate  congregations.  They 
saw  the  errors  of  the  church  as  clearly  as  their  successors, — we 
learn  this  from  their  writings, — but  tlicy  felt  they  had  a  wider 
field  of  action  where  they  were,  and  waited  their  time.  Just  so 
did  many  good  num  during  the  middle  ages.  Another  error  of 
Charlotte  Elizabeth’s, — and  iiuleed  it  belongs  to  all  the  writers  of 
iTr  school — is,  conceding  to  the  church  of  Rome  lier  darling 
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claim,  that  she  has  been  ^semper  eadem^  instead  of  showing  that 
the  Latin  church  has  varied  in  her  doctrines,  and  in  her  obsen- 
anccs,  more  than  any  other.  The  endeavour  to  link  together  in 
the  minds  of  the  young,  the  notions  of  persecution  and  false 
doctrines,  is  also  greatly  to  be  reprobated.  It  is  true,  corrupt 
churches  have  been  persecuting  ones,  but  have  not  the  reformed 
been  nearly  equally  so?  How  easily  might  an  opponent  of 
Charlotte  Elizabeth’s  views  take  up  this  little  book,  and  storj’ 
by  story  oppose  well  authenticated  stories  of  persecutions  of  the 
orthodox  party  by  placing  the  cruel  massacres  of  the  early  Arians 
in  antagonism  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Paulicians ;  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Joan  Boucher  against  that  of  Alice  Penden ;  and  the 
persecutions  unto  death  of  papists,  brownists,  and  baptists, 
during  almost  a  century,  in  highly  favoured,  reformed  England, 
and  by  rulers  and  members  of  the  Englisli  church?  That  writer 
must  indeed  be  a  superficial  student  of  history  who  can  apply 
persecution  as  the  test  of  a  true  or  a  false  church. 

We  pass  on  to  the  last  work  on  our  list,  a  little  brochure^ 
but  important,  as  being  one  of  a  scries  professing  to  found  *  a 
new'  scliool  of  teachers  for  the  people;’  and  important  too  as  an 
attempt  to  work  out,  by  means  of  narrative.  Dr.  Arnold’s  notion 
of  a  national  church.  The  writer,  how  ever,  Invs  more  of  i)oetr}’ 
in  his  nature  than  that  excellent,  though  on  this  subject,  para¬ 
doxical  man,  and  unfortunately  also  a  tinge  of  (ierman  mysti¬ 
cism,  which  often  makes  it  very  difficult  to  know*  what  he  reallv 
means.  The  following  extracts  perhaps  give  the  clearest  view, 
and  though  mystical,  tlicy  luive  great  pow  er  and  sweetness. 

•  When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  was,  one  day,  struck 
with  the  thought  that  I  had  not  read  my  Bible  enough  ;  and  I  wrote 
down  a  resolution  in  my  pocket  book  that  I  would  take  a  walk,  every 
evening,  along  the  bank  of  the  river  that  flowed  near  our  school,  and 
read  over,  very  carefully,  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John.  It  struck  me  now  very  forcibly  that  there  was  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  talking  about  religion  and  its  doctrines,  and  having 
religion  mingled  with  one’s  very  life.  Religion  itselh  thought  1, 
must  be  a  very  simple  mutter,  whatever  the  science  of  religion  may 
be.  They  tell  me  that  the  law’s  of  motion  are  of  very  difficult  study; 
but  I  am  moving  every  moment,  without  the  trouble  of  understanding 
them.  It  came  suddenly  to  my  mind  that,  to  have  a  right  view  and 
true  feeling  concerning  our  blessed  Lord,  must  be  the  sura  of  all 
Christianity.  Apart  from  this,  said  I  to  myself,  disputes  about  doc¬ 
trines  and  systems  are  only  like  so  many  discussions  about  the  pc* 
culiar  flavour  of  a  peach,  for  one  who  has  never  tasted  the  fruit 
Itself. 

So  I  read  the  Gospel,  the  Word  of  Life,  as  I  paced  along  the 
bank  of  that  calm-flowing  river  (which  I  love  for  the  sake  of  those 
holy,  happy  hours) ;  and  one  evening,  as  I  read  in  the  ninth  chapter 
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Ihe  account  of  our  Saviour’s  conversation  with  the  man  bom  blind,  I 
found  everything  that  I  had  been  seeking  for — all  in  that  chapter  I 
And  when  \  came  to  the  words,  ‘  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him 
out;  and,  when  He  had  found  him,  He  said  unto  him,  Dost  thou 
believe  on  the  Son  of  God?  he  answered  and  said.  Who  is  he.  Lord, 
that  I  might  believe  on  him  ?  and  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast 
both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee I  heartily 
joined  with  the  man  born  blind  in  saying,  ‘  Lord,  1  believe  and  I 
worshipped  Christ.  I  heard  the  Truth  speaking  in  me  and  to  me  ; 
and  there  arose  in  my  soul  a  light  to  shine  in  every  thought,  and  a 
warmth  to  glow  in  every  feeling — a  truth  that  might  be  always  with 
me — a  voice  always  heard — a  beauty  always  seen — a  central  thought, 
round  which  the  busy  world  might  roll  and  not  disturb  it — a  peace 
passing  all  understanding — a  universal  consecration,  and  a  perpetual 
blessing.  The  central  light  was  now  opened  in  my  soul,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  reflections  poured  in  upon  me  from  every  point  I  observed.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  had  now  a  new  meaning  for  me.  I  everywhere 
(elt 

*  *  A  presence  which  disturbed  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts.* 

‘  ‘  Oh,  that  I  had  known  all  this  before!’  I  e.xclaimed.  My  joy 
was  mingled  with  sorrow,  not  only  for  positive  sins  against  the  pure 
light  which  now  shone  upon  me,  but  on  account  of  hours  of  life 
spent  in  listlessness  and  indolence  ;  for  I  felt  that  my  whole  life  ought 
to  be  one  continuous  act  of  adoration  and  thankfulness. 

‘  1  remember  well  that,  now  also,  first  awoke  in  my  soul  that  sen¬ 
timent  which  is  called  a  love  of  nature.  I  do  not  remember  that, 
in  my  early  boyhood,  I  cared  anything  for  descriptions  of  scenery ; 
nor  did  1  ever  talk  enthusiastically  of  mountains,  rivers,  forests',  and 
beauteous  vales.  All  these  loves  had  slept  in  my  soul ;  but  now  I 
loved  so  much,  that  everything  akin  to  love  greeted  me  as  a  brother, 
and  tlje  mountains  faced  me  with  their  ancient  foreheads  seeming  full 
of  peaceful  thought,  and  I  heard  a  voice  of  gladness  in  the  streams ; 
and  when  I  saw  fair  cottages  sprinkled  over  the  distant  landscape,  I 
thought,  ‘  There  live  some  whom  I  could  love,  and  with  whom  I 
could  be  happy !’  and  I  began  to  read  Milton,  and  loved  Adam  and 
Lve  ;  then  1  followed,  in  all  her  pilgrimage, 

‘  *  Heavenly  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb  ;* 

and  I  even  said,  ‘  I,  too,  am  a  poet,’  and  wrote  an  Ode  to  the  River,  and 
a  multitude  of  irregular  sonnets.’ — pp.  6, 7. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  Ilomeward^s  poems,  it  is  very 
beautiful, — 

'  Why  should  I  a  stranger  be 
In  my  Father’s  dwelling. 

While  hill  and  river,  rock  and  tree, 

Of  his  love  arc  telling? 
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Always  heard,  their  simple  voice, 

Bidding  childlike  hearts  rejoice, 

Whispers  us  that  love  is  near: 

What  we  seek  in  yonder  sphere, 

Love  can  find  it  now,  and  here. 

*  Why  should  angels  wing  their  way 
To  tell  this  simple  story  ? 

Whut  could  seraph-minstrel  say. 

Singing  in  his  glory  ? 

Could  he  more  than  whisper  ‘  Peace,’ 

Bid  our  vain  repining  cease  ? 

Could  his  music  sweeter  be 

Than  the  mystic  harmony 

Round  this  ivied  tower  sweeping 

O’er  the  graves  where  friends  arc  sleeping, 

Breathing  life  and  death’s  true  lore, 

Saying — ‘  Love  lives  evermore  V 

‘  Shadows  arc  about  us  here. 

To  veil  our  eyes  from  sorrow'  : 

Why,  to-day,  in  sunshine,  fear 
Cloudy  skies  to-morrow'  ? 

See  how'  every  tree  and  flower. 

For  a  centuryor  an  hour, 

Rests  in  one  upholding  Pow’er: 

All  their  food  to  them  is  brought. 

Nothing  w’anted,  nothing  sought : 

Why  should  we,  with  anxious  thought, 

Mur  the  good  our  Father  w  rought  ? 

‘  If  there  be  sore  strife  and  care 
In  the  world  below. 

Restless  spirits  never  there 
Could  chase  aw'ay  the  woe. 

Let  the  storm  that  raves  about  us, 

By  our  faith  be  kept  without  us ; 

l^et  us  from  our  troubles  cease 

Power  and  conquest  dwell  in  peace.’ — pp.  11,  12. 

Strong  in  the  faith  of  the  resistless  potver  of  a  religion  solely 
of  activity  and  cheerfulness,  Henry  Homeward  sets  forth,  as 
parish  priest,  to  convert  and  elevate  his  rustic  parishioners  by 
the  Arcadian  means  of  pretty  flower-gardens,  pretty  talking, 
and,  we  must  say,  more  than  pretty — very  sweet,  poetry.  Id 
this  system  he  is,  according  to  the  book,  completely  success¬ 
ful.  But  then  his  converts  arc  mere  shadows  of  the  mind — 
grotesque  enough  some  of  them — witness  Airs.  Warknaught, 
the  horn  and  bred  daughter  of  the  church,  whose  first  hus¬ 
band  was  a  baptist,  whose  second  was  a  quaker,  and  whose 
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religious  notions  ore  therefore  represented  as  being  a  com¬ 
pound  of  all  three  I  Arguments  like  the  following  might  be 
influential  with  such  an  addle-brained  personage,  but  woiiM 
they  convince  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth? 

*  *  Mrs.  Warknaught,'  said  Mr.  Gleaming,  ‘  it  is  not  your  duty  to 
trouble  yourself  concerning  all  these  evils  and  inconsistencies  which 
you  seem  to  find  in  the  Christian  world,  any  further  than  may  serve 
to  urge  you  to  counteract  them,  according  to  the  rule,  'Overcome 
evil  WITH  GOOD.'  If  the  errors  of  men  who  have  given  cause  of 
offence,  and  of  those  who  have  been  too  easily  offended,  have  inter¬ 
rupted  that  full  communion  of  Christians  which  ought  to  prevail,  we 
must  still  faithfully  hold  fast  to  all  that  remains  of  that  communiol), 
and  we  shall  best  tend  to  restore  the  reign  of  the  good  in  the  w’orld 
by  acting  with  hearty  I’aith  in  the  power  of  the  good  that  remains 
among  us.  It  surely  is  good  to  hold  communion  with  all  who  do  not, 
by  wilful  errors,  exclude  us  from  their  society  :  and  if  the  church  has 
retained  the  essential  principles  of  Christian  communion,  and  is  open 
to  receive  you,  1  cannot  see  how  you  will  defend  yourself  from  the 
charge  of  offending  against  the  welfare  of  the  church,  if  you  refuse 
her  fellowship.’ 

'And  thus  Mr.  Gleaming  expostulated  with  the  old  lady,  until  she 
was  really  a  little  frightened,  and  began  to  suspect  that  the  separa- 
tistic  tracts  upon  her  table  were  not  quite  so  good  and  true  as  they 
ought  to  be.' — p.  42. 

Now  this  paragraph  alone,  shews  that  the  writer  knows  little 
enough  of  the  ‘  separatistic  tracts’  to  which  he  refers,  for  the ‘if’ 
is  the  very  point  in  question.  ‘  If  the  church  had  retained  the 
essential  principles  of  Christian  communion,’  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  join  her ;  but  our  answer  is,  she  has  not,  and  that  in 
forms,  polity,  and  doctrine,  she  is  corrupt.  Nor  is  it  any 
answer  to  point  w  ith  Mary  Hale  to  ‘  the  drunken  blacksmith 
who  would  beat  his  wife,  and  then  thumb  the  scriptures,’  we 
can  point  to  reverend  clergymen  who  do  the  same.  It  is, 
indeed,  surprising  that  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  man 
can  think  ot  waving  aside, — somewhat  with  the  air  of  papa,  who 
tells  his  little  boy  not  to  go  near  a  pond  lest  he  should  fall  in — 
inquirers,  as  well  acquainted  with  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
history  as  himself,  lest,  forsooth,  they  should  come  to  harm  by 
having  an  opinion  of  their  own,  and  tlius  breaking  the  unity  of 
the  church. 


'  H  f  must  begin  trith  the  lowly  ^  common  duties  of  disciples,  and  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  all  the  due  claims  of  the  church  upon  our  faith  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  nether  abandon  the  general  duties  of  patience,  forbearance, 
and  charity,  on  account  of  particular  opinions  of  our  own  concerning 
some  details  of  doctrine.' 

*  But,  Mr.  Gleaming,  is  the  mind  to  go  to  sleep  V  asked  Mr. 
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Hobbeling.  *  Are  we  to  seek  nothing  more  than  what  the  priest  telU 
us  ?  Are  we  to  give  up  all  private  judgment,  all  investigation  ol 
Hoctrines  ?* 

*  *  No/  replied  Mr.  Gleaming,  ‘  I  did  not  say  so  ;  but  I  am  arguing 
that  these  enquiries  should  be  kept  in  due  subordination,  and  never 
be  allowed  to  offend  against  the  great,  primal,  practical  duties  of  a 
Christian  communion.  It  is  in  such  investigations  as  those  to 
which  you  have  addicted  yourself,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  neces- 
iarilg  led  in  diverse  directions,  and  brought  into  controversy.  If, 
therefore,  you  desire  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  you  must 
abandon  the  ways  of  disunion,  you  must  sacrifice  the  importance 
which  you  have  attached  to  your  private  speculations,  you  must  put 
the  simple  and  practical  rules  of  GOOD  Christian  fellowship  in  the 
place  of  first  importance  which  you  have  allowed  to  your  peculiar 
opinions.  You  can  never  come  round  to  the  way  of  truth  and  unity, 
by  persevering  in  the  course  of  error  and  separation.  In  one  way, 
Mr.  Hobbeling,  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  always  understood ;  but, 
in  another  way,  it  is  net'er  understood.  1  mean,  that  while  the  mind 
rests  in  the  great  leading  ideas  of  the  system,  without  an  effoit  to  master 
the  numerous  little  difficulties  which  attend  some  of  its  doctrines,  it 
is  in  po8^ession  of  the  harmonious  truth  of  the  whole  system  ;  but,  when 
from  this  point  of  union  the  mind  goes  out  to  explore  the  exterior 
definitions  and  separations  of  doctrines,  it  may  find  plenty  of  incite¬ 
ment  to  everlasting  enquiry,  but  can  never  come  to  rest  and  confi¬ 
dence,  save  by  returning  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out.’  ’ — pp. 
49,  50. 

Now,  ‘  the  great  leading  ideas  of  the  system'  will  infallibly 
teach  each  man  to  inquire  and  judge  for  himself;  and,  although 
recommending  clean  cottage  windows  and  clean  faces,  and 
encouraging  the  sowing  of  sweet  peas  and  sun-flowers,  may  all 
be  very'  well  in  their  places,  yet,  the  mind  that  looks  thought¬ 
fully  upon  the  world,  must  feel  that  more  powerful  motives  than 
an  awakening  sense  of  beauty  and  order,  are  needed  for  its 
regeneration. 

We  should  scarcely  have  bestowed  so  mueh  i.otice  on  this 
little  work,  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  views  advo¬ 
cated  in  it  arc  rather  popular  with  a  class  who,  while  they  repu¬ 
diate  the  high  assumptions  of  Puseydsm,  arc  fascinated  with 
the  notion  of  a  one  undivided  church,  commensurate  with  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  ;  and  also  with  the  many  jicetic 
obser>'ances  which  found  a  place  in  the  religion  of  the  middle 
ages.  ^  It  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of  religious  young  Englandisiu 
that  is  advocated  here ;  and,  as  it  has  been  wisely  suggested, 
that  although  ‘  young  England'  would  make  poor  work  oii  a 
large  scale,  it  might  still  be  usefully'  employed  in  superintending, 
cottage  allotments,  and  providing  recreation  for  the  people  > 
so  we  think,  that  although  the  amiable  and  poetic  llciuy 
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Homeward  w’ould  do  but  little  good  when  he  attempts  with  his 
tinv  cruse  of  oil  to  calm  the  fierce  waves  that  arc  chafing  and 
foaming  around  him,  still,  in  the  pleasant  and  truly  Christian  task 
of  pointing  out  the  simple  yet  lofty  pleasures  wdiich  lie  in  our 
daily  pathway,  and  in  hymning  the  goodness  of  God,  as  beheld 
in  His  beautiful  creation,  we  believe  his  success  w^ould  be  great. 
Poetry  is  the  ‘  vocation’  of  the  w  riter  of  this  little  story, — 
sweet,  heart-cheering  poetry, — not  a  wayward,  though  poetic 
philosophy,  which  seeks  to  curb  leviathan  with  a  straw,  and 
turn  men  'from  darkness  unto  light,’  by  a  mere  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Let  him  write  many  more  such  songs  as  this  for 
children,  and  many  more  such  sonnets  as  this  for  the  thoughtful, 
and  his  ‘  mission’  will  be  well  fulfilled : — 

‘  Sing  beside  the  cheerful  streams  ! 

They  are  singing  as  they  flow — 

Through  green  shades  and  golden  gleams, 

Downward  to  the  sea  they  go. 

From  the  hill-top  blue  and  high, 

While  day  and  night  go  round  the  sky, 

Through  the  vales  they  haste  along — 

All  their  life  is  merry  song ! 

‘  Rippling,  rolling,  gliding,  winding. 

Round  the  hills  their  courses  finding. 

Caring  not  to  lose  their  name 
In  the  sea  from  which  they  came  ; 

Bringing  blessings  where  they  may, 

They  laugh  and  sing  along  their  w'ay, 

And  mingle  in  the  mighty  sea — 

Let  us  sing  as  merrily  !’  (p.  77.) 

*  In  deserts  of  the  Holy  Land  I  strayed, 

Where  Christ  once  lived,  but  seems  to  live  no  more. 

On  Lebanon  my  lonely  home  I  made  : 

I  heard  the  wind  among  the  cedars  roar, 

And  saw,  far  off,  the  Great  Sea’s  solemn  shore  : 

*  But  ’tis  a  dreary  wilderness,*  I  said, 

Now  the  prophetic  spirit  hence  has  fled  : 

Then,  from  a  convent  in  the  vale,  I  heard, 

Slow-chanted  forth,  the  everlasting  Word, 

Saying,.  ‘  I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead, 

And,  lo  !  I  am  alive  for  evermore.* 

Then  forth  upon  my  pilgrimage  I  fare. 

Resolved  to  find  and  praise  him  every  where. — p.  26. 
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Art  VIII.  Elements  of  Physics,  By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  ol  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Dresden.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  Notes  by  E.  West.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  wood- 
cuts.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  have  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  perusal  of 
this  useful  and  well-digested  *  Elementary  Treatise  of  Physics.’ 
In  its  plan  it  is  intermediate  between  the  mere  popular  enunci¬ 
ation  of  physical  facts,  and  the  rigorous  mathematical  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  more  scientific  writers  on  this  department  of 
human  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who,  though  unable  to  grapple  with  the 
mathematical  difficulties  presented  by  the  latter,  arc,  notwith¬ 
standing,  too  inquisitive  to  be  satisfied  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
former.  Germany  at  the  present  time  may  be  regarded  as  the 
focus  of  all  useful  knowledge  relating  to  the  pure  and  mixed 
sciences.  Its  writers  are  at  once  profound  thinkers,  universal 
enquirers,  elaborate  expositors,  and  comprehensive  compilers; 
they  are  indefatigable  in  research,  and  being  generally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  most  of  the  European  languages,  acquire  an  early 
knowledge  of  all  the  discoveries  w  Inch  are  made  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  while  their  aptitude  for  condensation,  enables  them  to 
present,  in  the  form  of  elementary  works,  the  views  of  the 
most  enlightened  philosophers. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  character  in  this  respect ;  for  the  book,  though  small  in 
size,  contains  more  matter  than  is  found  in  many  ponderous 
volumes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  quantity^  of  matter  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  space  so  limited,  the  style  is  perspicuous,  and  the 
sense  clearly  expressed. 

With  respect  to  the  translation,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  Mr.  West  is  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  original  compiler, 
for  he  has  rendered  the  work  into  English  at  once  terse 
and  explicit,  and  free  from  idiomatic  expressions.  The  clear¬ 
ness  and  precision  of  the  translation"  is  strikingly  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  more  severe  investigations,  in  which,  although 
the  mathematical  expressions  need  no  translation,  yet  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  reasoning  (as  w  ell  as  of  tlie  language)  is 
requisite  to  carry  out  the  demonstrations,  wdien  the  symbolic 
language  gives  place  to  verbal  argument.  In  passages  of  this 
description  the  ease  and  perspicuity  of  the  translation  convey 
to  the  miudjOf  the  reader  the  impression,  not  of  interpreted 
ideas,  but  of  thoughts  conceived  in'  the  language  in  which  the) 
are  expressed. 

The  original  work  consists  of  two  volumes.  The  one  before 
us  is  a  trauslatiou  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  confined  to  the 
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investigation  and  illustration  of  the  properties  of  ponderable 
bodies;  thus  embracing  a  wide  range  of  inquiry,  comprising 
the  ‘  physical  properties  of  bodies,^  the  '  laws  of  motion^  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  solid  bodies  and  nonelastic  fluids — the  properties  and 
phenomena  of  elastic  fluids — the  nature  and  theory  of  vibra¬ 
tions,  &c.  In  fact,  it  furnishes  an  intelligible  synopsis  of  the 
leading  principles  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  and 
acoustics,  with  a  section  on  chemical  affinity,  in  which  the 
principal  chemical  phenomena  arc  elucidated,  while  the  laws  of 
combination  and  decomposition,  together  with  the  effects  of 
chemical  agencies  generally,  arc  clearly  explained. 

The  volume  is  printed  in  a  very  convenient  form,  in  good 
clear  type;  the  illustrative  diagrams  are  well  executed,  and 
placed  in  the  pages  to  which  they  refer.  Valuable  tables  are 
interspersed  through  the  work,  containing  summaries  of  scientific 
facts  and  deductions,  which  the  translator  has  judiciously  re¬ 
duced  to  English  measures. 

This  will  be  found  an  useful  book  in  schools  where  the  pupils 
arc  well  instructed  in  the  elements  of  mathematics,  embracing 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections ;  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  text  book  for  lectures  on  natural  philosophy 
to  the  senior  seholars. 

Hoping  the  translator  will  be  equally  successful  with  the 
second  volume  as  with  this,  and  calling  his  attention  to  the 
discoveries  which  are  continually  being  made  in  relation  to  the 
phenomena  pertaining  to  imponderable  bodies,  such  as  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  in  order  that  it  may  be  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  these  sciences,  we  cordially  recommend 
the  work,  as  well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  by  whom  a 
respectable  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  is  desired. 


Art.  IX. — The  Mission  of  the  Church:  or^  Remarks  on  the  Relative 
Importance  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Effort  in  the  Present 
State  of  the  World.  By  Peter  Rvlands.  Pp.  30.  London  :  Ward. 
1845. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Gospel  leaves  us  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  reason  as  to  the  best  modes  of  diffusing  it  throughout  the 
world.  It  gives  us  the  solemn  charge  to  seek  its  universal  pro¬ 
pagation, — it  excites  the  disposition  which  is  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  this  commission ;  but  as  to  the  particular  plans  and 
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ordcr^s  of  proceeding  which  may  be  required  for  this  end,  it  is 
silent.  Beyond  the  intimation  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
truth  is  the  great  means  of  salvation,  that  the  accounted  *  fool¬ 
ishness  of  preaching'  is  God's  instrument  of  spiritual  power,  it 
affords  no  information.  What  are  the  institutions  most  adapted 
to  secure  this  proclamation,  which  is  the  best  w  ay  of  working 
them,  and  what  are  the  best  loctilitics  for  planting  them,  are 
questions  to  be  answered  by  ourselves.  We  do  not  speak,  of 
course,  of  Christian  churches,  although  our  remarks  would  be 
applicable,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  them,  but  of  the 
methods  and  rules  wdiich  Christian  churches  should  adopt  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  w  orld.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
there  was  special  guidance  vouchsafed  to  the  servants  of  Christ. 
A  supernatural  influence  enabled  them  to  select  the  most 
fitting  plans  and  places  for  their  labours.  They  were  Sent 
forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  in  one  ease:  ^the  Spirit  suftered 
them  not'  in  another.  They  w  ere  ^  obliged  by  the  Spirit '  to  go 
there,  and  'forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach'  here.  But 
these  mihiculous  suggestions  and  influences  arc  no  longer 
granted,  w  e  have  no  such  visions  or  voices ;  and  though  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  still  the  administration  of  Christianity,  he  works  not 
in  80  plain  and  palpable  a  w  ay.  We  are  thrown  apparently  uj)on 
our  own  reason  and  resources,  and  to  get  possession  of  his 
wisdom,  arc  obliged  to  use  our  own. 

But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  w  e  are  to  use  our  wis 
dom,  and  not  neglect  it.  The  •  case  is  one  in  which  sense  and 
skill  are  imperatively  demanded.  Calmness  of  judgment, 
breadth  of  view,  foresight,  intimate  ae(piaintanee  w  ith  the  facts 
and  the  philosophy  of  tinman  nature,  as  w  ell  as  a  know  ledge  of 
the  Gospel,  are  necessary  in  the  guides  and  leaders  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  enterprizc.  If  the  conduct  of  social  schemes,  of  political 
organizations,  of  martial  operations,  demands  a  noble  order  of 
mental  endowment,  how'  much  more  the  conduct  of  the  great 
plan  of  God  for  the  renovation  of  our  entire  humanity?  H  ojfy 
attributes  arc  needed  in  us,  the  most  exalted  are.  If  inspiration 
be  attorded,  we  have  only  to  bring  our  active  energies  to  tell 
u|)on  the  plan  made  ready  to  our  mind,  but  if  there  is  no  iuspi* 
ration,  if  the  devices  of  our  ow  n  minds  are  a  matter  of  any 
relevance  and  importance,  we  repeat,  there  arc  no  gifts  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  wortli  and  greatness  that  'The  Mission  of 
the  Church '  cannot  employ,  and  does  not  need.  Perhaps  fc^ 
would  formally  deny  this  doctrine.  Yet  is  it  often  virtual} 
iin{)eached.  And  in  no  instance  is  the  impcachuieut  ot  it 
more  marked  and  miserable,  than  in  the  ditferent  modes  in 
which  the  terms  '  theoretical '  and  ‘  practical '  arc  employe 
and  applied.  Never  were  two  words  more  ill  used. 
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wore  two  good  and  worthy  ideas  more  effectually  concealed 
bv  the  signs  intended  to  indicate  and  express  them.  In  many 
cases,  and  religious  cases  too,  the  ^theoretical  man  means  the 
fool,  and  the  ' practical^  man  him  who  does  least  or  nothing. 
He  who  can  only  see  just  before  him,  to  whom  facts  are  facts, 
and  nothing  more,  who  has  a  morbid  craving  for  immediate 
effect,  judges  of  adaptation  from  a  view  simply  of  outward 
circumstances,  and  always  appears  busy  and  bustling,  passes 
for  the  practical  man ;  whereas,  he  who  proposes  the  compre¬ 
hensive  and  long-sighted  aim,  works  out  the  noble  generaliza¬ 
tion,  lays  the  broad  basis  of  solid  and  permanent  principles,  and 
deals  in  the  generous  argumentation  that  would,  if  fair  play 
were  given  to  it,  invest  the  whole  mind,  and  ‘unite'  the  whole 
‘  heai-t,'  may  deem  himself  safe  if  he  escape  the  repute  of  one 
w  hose  plans  may  be  very  clever  but  arc  very  impracticable,  whom 
it  may  be  pleasant  enough  to  listen  to,  but  utterly  impossible  to 
work  w  ith,  until  the  failure  of  petty  schemes  and  mere  societies 
show  that  nothing  is  so  expensive  as  parsimony,  and  that  the 
greatest  haste  must  be  made  most  slowly. 

It  is  obvious  tlnat,  in  seeking  the  evangelization  of  the  globe, 
or  of  a  |K)rtion  of  it,  we  are  not  to  look  simply  at  immediate 
results,  and  should  shape  our  proceedings  with  a  view  to  future 
Rud  remote  consequences.  The  worth  of  efforts  does  not  depend 
upon  their  amount  alone,  but  their  *  appropriateness.  It  is  not 
mere  force  that  is  to  be  regarded,  but  its  direction.  There 
may  be  laboriousness  in  doing  nothing.  And  the  question 
should  ever  be  asked,  not,  wliat  arc  likely  to  be  the  effects 
produced,  within  any  particular  period,  but  at  last,  and  on  the 
whole.  The  apostles,  in  whom  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  did 


not  expend  their  energies  any  where  and  any  how.  They  did 
not  labour  just  where  they  happened  to  be,  or  happened  to  go. 
Tlieirs  was  not  a  chance  course  or  a  cliancc  conduct.  They 
felt  it  their  duty  to  pass  by  some  places  in  order  to  attend  to 
others.  Asia  must  be  left  for  Luroj)e,  and  Ephesus  for  Philippi. 
Ihcy  went  and  worked  under  the  inllucnce  of  a  profound  and 
far-seeing  sagacity.  They  sought  the  abodes  of  civilization.  The 
centres  of  population  w  ere  the  scenes  of  their  efforts — and  thus 
after  towns  were  christianized,  the  villager  w  as  the  pagan.  All 
this  is  worthy  of  serious  attention.  It  is  indicative  of  a  class 
of  large  and  momentous  principles — and  principles  which  have 
not  always  been  recognized  in  the  missionary  proceedings  of 
the  Christian  church.  Looked  at  in  their  light,  many  things 
wdl  appear  unwise,  and  even  injurious,  which  to  good  but  short¬ 
sighted  men  may  seem  to  embody  true  wisdom,  and  to  possess 
strong  claims. 


These  remarks  involve  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Pylands’s  reason- 
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in^  and  counsels  as  expressed  and  ex|K)iinded  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  hetwam 
him  and  ourselves  as  to  the  particular  su"jrestion  which  he  en- 
forct's,  we  are  quite  one  as  to  the  ^enenil  prineiples  on  which 
he  proceeds.  Mr.  Rvlands  is  not  one  of  those  men  who  look  at 
apiH'aninces  only.  He  is  not  bewitched  by  words.  He  di>es  not 
adopt,  of  course,  the  current  notions  of  the  day.  He  dares  to 
examine  the  most  approved  maxims — and  dares  to  reje(*t  them. 
Possessing:  ^reat  solidity  and  independence  of  mind,  he  scruti¬ 
nizes  what  many  rt'ceive  implicitly.  The  present  publication 
sufficiently  evinces  this.  The  mere  announcement  of  his  views 
will  shock  many  minds.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
shocking  them  that  he  writes.  He  believes,  and  therefore 
speaks.  We  ourselves  are  not,  by  any  means,  prepared  to 
follow  or  approve  the  course  he  recommends.  Hut  the  subject 
deserves  and  calls  for  attention.  His  aim  is  evidently  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  And  whatever  may  he  the 
result  as  to  his  pniposal,  <rood  cannot  fail  to  proceed  from  the 
in  vest  i  •ration.  The  weijrht  of  many  of  his  ar*rnments  may  Im? 
admitted,  while  his  conclusion  is  rejected.  They  arc  such  as 
Kn^lishmen  ong:ht  to  ponder,  and  cannot  ponder,  witliout  a 
deep  impression.  If  he  succeed  in  winning:  for  them  a  due 
rejrard,  his  success  w  ill  be  abundant,  nor  will  he  care  for  being 
‘  struck,’  if  he  is  but  ‘  heard.’ 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Hylands  is  the  entire  concentration,  for  the 
present,  of  British  efforts,  the  conversion  of  onr  own  coun¬ 

try.  He  is  not  opposed  to  the  conversion  of  the  globe.  He 
admits  the  claim  of  ‘  every  creature’  to  have  the  gospel.  He 
has  no  excuse  for  indolence  or  parsimony  in  connection  with 
the  salvation  of  men’s  souls.  He  does  not  deem  the  present 
rate  of  giffs  and  deeds  at  all  commensurate  with  the  obligations 
of  Christians.  Hut  he  considers  that  as  all  that  might  be  wished, 
cannot,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  he  done  at  once,  as  there  must 
of  necessity  be  selection  somew  here,  it  is  plainly  onr  business  to 
cluH>se  the  scenes  that  arc  most  important  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  relation  to  the  w  hole  world,  and  Britain  appears  to  him, 
on  these  accounts,  to  afford  the  proper  sphere  of  present  exer¬ 
tion.  It  is  not,  tlierefore,  as  a  substitute  for  foreign  missions, 
that  he  advocates  home  missions.  It  is  with  a  view  to  this 

believing  that  the  great  end,  the  convei*sion  of  all  men,  would 

more  s|>eedily  be  brought  about  hv  seeking  exclusively,  hi 
the  first  instance,  that  of  our  ow  n  people.  He  would  concentrate 
eftort  now,  only  for  the  sake  of  its  more  effectual  diffusion  hen.'- 
after.  That  he  is  not  alone  in  this  view  of  the  chnreh’s  ‘  mission, 
that  many  minds  arc  sympathizing  with  it,  that  there  are  proba¬ 
bilities  of  its  extension,  and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
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nr^vont  the  siihjtvt  wiuiiis:  thirly  .uul  fully  before  the  Christum 
Inihlie  we  hiive  i\'Hsi)u  to  be  well  assured  ot,  ami  tberetore  take 
his  opportuuitv  of  makiu}'  some  rt'iuarks  upon  it. 

The  luaiu  points  of  Mr.  Uylamls’s  pamphlet  are  the  tol  owin- 
The  most  eivilined  nations  are  the  ino-st  powerlul,  and 
Hritain  occupies  a  position  of  pn>-enunenee  amonjj  civiliited 
nations  in  respect  of  power.  Not  only  is  its  as^ivftate  intluence 
so  suiK'rior,  but  the  averaj-e  influenee  ot  eaeli  imlividual  exeeiHls 
that  of  the  less  cultuivd  of  other  lands.  The  mental  taenlties 
ot  a  civilized  Kuropean,  are  vastly  above  those  ot  sayafies. 
Additional  advanta^'es  are  derived  from  education,  wealtti,  \-e. 

It  hecomcs,  therefore,  iinmensely  important  that  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  and  especiallv  our  own,  should  themselves  be  cbristian- 
izcd  Their  intluence  cannot  be  ivst ruined.  National  inter¬ 
communion  will  lead  to  great  evils,  if  not  grc'at  advantages. 
The  apostles  were  actuateil  by  such  wnsiderations  in  the  plant- 
\\\^^  ot*  the  church,  selecting;  civilizcil  states  as  the  objects  ot 
their  mission.  In  adilitiou  to  this,  the  crow iled  population  ot 
(Jreat  Britain  presents  a  wide  tiehl  peculiarly  tavi>nral)le  tor  the 
ditlusion  ot*  religions  truth.  Manchester  alone  containing  a  popu¬ 
lation  tfiree  (hues  as  (jreat  as  the  forty  islands  in  the  South  Seas, 
in  which  forty  or  titty  Kuropean  missionaries,  assisted  by  native 
teachers  aiv  labourinjj:.  Many  ditlieulties  wliieh  exist  abroad,  are 
not  found  at  home,  lian^na'xes,  customs,  &e.,  have  not  to  le 
learned.  Labour  is  just  as  much  reipiireil  to  evanj^elize  our  tellow  - 
countrymen,  as  any  of  the  heathen  tribes,  and  there  is  just  as 
itimmI  a  prospect  of  its  bein^  sneeessful.  'fhe  expenditure  ot  tune, 
talents,  ami  money  that  have  been  devoted^  to  Karatouj^a  or 
'fahiti,  would  have  been  more  sneeessful  it  spent  in  onr  ow'ie 
country. 

I'hese,  we  repeat,  are  considerations  that  few  will  deny,  and  that 
should  be  pressed  w  ith  all  the  power  that  can  beeniplo\ed  upon 
British  minds.  As  to  the  plan  of  ^ivin^  up  foreign  missions  tor  the 
sake  of  home,  w  e  are  inclined  to  apply  the  saying  ot  C  hrist  u|>oii 
another  subject,  ‘  riiese  thinj^s  ouj^lit  ye  to  have  done,  ami  not 
to  lenve  the  other  undone.*  No  man  can  imaj^ine  that  British 
ehristians  ha\e  reached  the  utmost  limit  ot  lilierality,  \N  lieu 
we  consider  what  is  kept,  as  well  as  what  is  j^iven,  and  call  to 
mind  how  lai*jxe  an  amount  of  property  is  devoted  to  things  that 
are  nnneeessary,  and  even  hurtful,  some  sinj^le  luxuries,  which 
injure  hoth  mind  and  body,  eostinj^  as  much  as  is  contributed 
to  the  ixuiversion  of  mankind,  it  is  impovssible  to  siipposo 
that  the  question  is  one  of  substitution  ot  sphere.  I  hero 
is  no  need  to  abandon  C'hina,  India,  or  the  South  Seas,  in 
order  to  attend  to  Britain.  Were  there,  the  case  would  be 
somewhat  ditferent.  We  are  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  mere 
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force  of  words.  A  great  confusion  of  ideas  prevails  in  the  minds 
of  many  Christians  respecting  the  relative  claims  of  dilferent 
sphcres  of.  labour.  The  power  of  terms  is  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly  displayed  than  in  connexion  with  missions.  '  Britain  * 
and  ^the  wgrld  Ilow  small  the  one,  how  great  the  other! 
Who  would  compare  the  two  ?  Twenty-five  millions  of  souls, 
and  a  thousand  millions  of  souls  !  There  is  no  room  for  argu¬ 
ment.  The  case  is  closed.  To  put  the  first  in  the  place  of  the 
hist  is  sheer  ungodliness  !  Thus  are  men  moved.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see,  nevertheless,  that  all  this  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  (piestion.  The  comparison  is  false.  To  say  nothing 
of  ultimate  conmjneiices,  it  should  be  draw  n  between  the  number 
of  souls  that  can  be  acted  upon  at  homey  and  the  number  of  souls 
that  can  be  acted  upon  abroad.  It  is  not  Britain  and  the  world, 
but  Britain  and  a  portion  of  the  world.  Foreign  missions  do 
not  comprehend  all  that  are  not  comprehended  by  home  mis¬ 
sions,  but  only  some,  and  comparatively  a  few,  of  them.  It 
may  be  that  British  Christians  can  intluencc  within  their  own 
shores,  as  large  a  number  of  minds  as  they  can  influence  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  earth  put  together,  w  hile  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  English  conversions  vastly  exceeds  tliat  of  conversions 
in  distant  lands.  If,  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  Britain,  and  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  and  were  left  free 
to  act  simply  on  our  own  convictions  of  the  matter,  our  choice 
would  soon  be  made.  But  we  do  not  think  or  feel  that  such  a 
choice  is  forced  upon  us. 

Mr.  Hylands  says,  ‘  The  question  may  be  put,  ^  Why  cannot 
sutlieient  means  be  raised  to  support  both  Foreign  and  Home 
Missions  f’  We  should  rejoice  if  they  could.  But  as  long  as 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  and  the  requisite  number  of 
ellicient  preachers  are  not  supplied,  we  contend  that  the  lirst 
claim  belongs  to  the  British  Isles,  and  until  that  paramount 
claim  is  satisfied,  we  do  wrong  if  we  scatter  our  elforts  else¬ 
where.*  Ill  answer  to  the  plea,  that  enough  money  and  men 
might  and  ought  to  be  furnished  for  both  objects,  our  author 
takes  his  stand  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not.  We  think  the  same 
answer  may  be  made  to  his  ow  n  proposal.  If  it  be  alleged  that 
what  is  now  spent  abroad  might  be  spent  at  home,  our  reply  is, 
it  us)uld  not  be.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  advise  that  one 
course  should  be  substituted  for  another,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
after  the  one  has  been  abandoned  to  secure  the  adoption  ot  the 
other.  It  may  be  true  enough,  that  if  all  British  Christians 
would  do  as  much  for  home  as  they*  do  for  the  whole  world, 
they  would  do  as  wisely  and  as  well,  or  even  more  so.  But  we 
ha\e  the  most  intimate  persuasion  that  they  would  do  no  such 
thing  it  they  were  to  give  up  the  world.  Foreign  missions  are. 
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in  our  view,  so  imicli  clear  gain,  and  a  source  of  gain.  The 
liistorv  of  niissionarv  operations  reveals  this  fact,  tliat  regard 
for  souls  abroad  is  One  of  the  best  stimulants  to  regard  for 
souls  at  home.  When  the  heathen  were  neglected,  llritons 
excited  i)ut  little  commiseration.  And  the  churches  most 
devoted  to  foreign  efforts,  as  a  general  rule,  are  most  solicitous 
about  their  own  countrymen.  Nor  is  it  ditlicult  to  explain  the 
reason.  We  have  to  do  with  human  nature,  and  with  that 
nature  not  as  it  may  become,  hut  as  it  is.  It  is  the  attribute 
of  that  nature  to  he  excited  hv  the  new  and  the  distant. 
Things  definite  and  well  known  do  not  move  it  most  powerfully. 
There  must  he  a  moral  perspective.  Familiarity  destroys 
interest.  The  same  object  is  not  the  same  here  and  thousands 
of  miles  awav.  In  the  one  ease  there  is  literal  truth,  in  the 
other  there  is  room  for  the  imagination.  There  is  the  gratin- 
catiou  arising  not  only  from  perception,  hut  creation.  The 
mind  can  dress  up  the  object.  Thus  it  is  with  the  heathen, 
(dime,  colour,  custom,  religious  opinions,  and  many  other 
things  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  fancy.  And  then  the 
vastness  of  the  field  !  True,  it  cannot  he  occupied.  Hut  it  is 
onlv  wise  men  that  take  that  view  of  the  matter.  The  iidult  is 
content  with  stretching  out  his  hand  to  objects  that  are  within 
his  reach  ;  the  babe  holds  out  its  tiny  fingers  towards  objects  it 
can  neither  reach  nor  grasp.  The  mass  of  Christians  arc,  in 
this  respect,  infants.  The  world  is  a  great  thing,  and  they 
must  needs,  though  they  know  not  well  how,  aim  at  its  conver¬ 
sion.  Hut  while  Christian  efforts,  denied  to  home,  will,  for 
these  reasons,  be  expended  abroad,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
efforts  cannot  be  thus  expended  without  preparing  and  fitting 
their  authors  for  home  engagements.  The  great  thing  is,  to 
get  men  to  think  and  feel.  Right  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
nearer  the  thoughtful  and  the  sensitive,  than  the  thoughtless 
and  insensible.  If  the  heart  can  be  brought  into  contact  with 
heathen  soids,  though,  it  may  be,  under  a  wrong  perception,  its 
spiritual  sympathies  will  be  strengthened,  its  love  and  power  of 
actio’.i  will  grow,  and  it  will  be  in  a  condition  better  to  cfire 
and  work  for  .souls  at  home.  Proximity  will  secure  their  con¬ 
stant  presentation,  and  the  ])lea  of  comiaiency  will  have  force 
and  pathos — ‘  Physician,  heal  thyself :  whatsoever  we  have 
In  ard  done  in  (^apernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  country.’ 

e  cannot,  therefore,  go  as  far  as  our  author  in  reference  to 
the  exclusive  claim  of  home  missions.  W  c  arc  convinced  that 
his  phiii  would  fail ;  what  might  be  withdrawn  from  foreign 
labours  would  not  be  spent  at  home.  If  it  were  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  it  would  not  continue  to  be,  while  a  powerful  stimulus  to 

home  effort  woidd  thus  be  lost.  Most  earncstlv’  would  we 
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repeat  his  advice,  ‘  Let  uo  one  withdraw  from  foreign  operations 
any  support  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  devote,  with  new  ardour, 
to  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen,^  but  we  would  say  further, 

‘  Let  no  man  divert  the  course  of  his  benevolence  till  he  is 
(piite  sure,  looking  at  his  own  experience,  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  history  of  the  ehurch,  that  he  will  eon- 
tinue  to  do  as  much,  as  without  such  a  diversion  he  would 
accomplish,  for  the  cause  of  God.’ 

The  principal  value  of  Mr.  Rylands’s  facts  and  reasonings,  we 
have  already  intimated,  consists  in  the  force  of  the  impression 
they  are  calculated  to  make  in  favour  of  more  enlarged  and 
energetic  ettorts  for  our  own  land.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deal 
in  indiscriminate  censure,  or  to  lose  sight  of  the  amount  and 
worth  of  the  exertions  already  expended  upon  its  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  a  little  of  gross,  if  not  wilful  exaggeration, 
often  employed  by  those  who  are  everlastingly  expatiating  on 
the  neijlect  of  home.  They  leave  out  of  the  calculation,  not 
seldom,  by  lar  the  greatest  portion  of  home  effort.  >iothing 
can  well  be  easier  than  to  contrast  the  contributions  to  Foreign 
Missionary,  with  those  to  Home  Missionary  Societies,  and  to 
evince  in  this  waij  the  disproportionate  attention  which  they 
receive.  Rut  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  such  a  method 
of  comparison.  Home  Missions,  properly  so  called,  are  but  a 
trifling  item  in  the  means  employed  to  convert  our  country. 
Every  ministry  that  is  supported,  every  sanctuary  that  is  erected, 
every  school  that  is  sustained,  every  tract  that  is  distributed, 
every  religious  visitation,  and  religious  conversation,  ought,  in 
manifest  justice,  to  be  brought  into  the  account.  Still,  after 
all,  how  much  remains  to  be  achieved  !  And  how  literally 
oppressive  arc  the  considerations  that  appeal  to  our  religious 
responsibility.''  Mould  that  Rritish  Christians  solemnly  grappled 
with  the  religious  ‘  condition-of- England  (juestion.’ ! 

*  Let  what  will  he  said,  nothing  can,  by  any  possibility,  disguise 
or  modify  the  Great  hACT,  that  the  large  majority  of  our  ^countrymen 
are  still  u'ithout  true  religion.  And  though  their  vices  may  not  assume 
the  same  forms  as  tlie  unbridled  passions  of  a  savage,  they  are  in 
reality  in  a  more  responsible  state  before  God,  and  will  be  held 
guilty  of  greater  disobedience.  Is  it  impossible  to  save  them  ?  God 
forbid!  Why,  then,  are  they  not  saved?’ — p.  29. 
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On  the  Origin  and  Ramifications  of  the  English  Language;  preceded  by 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Primitive  Seats,  Early  Migrations,  and  Final 
Settlements  of  the  Principal  European  Nations.  13y  Henry  Wels- 
ford,  Esq.  Longman.  1845. 

The  leading  object  of  this  volume  is  undoubtedly  that  which  appears 
8ecoi»dary  in  the  title-page;  viz.,  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the 
chief  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  to  establish  that  the  Celts 
were  not  separated  from  the  Sclavonians  by  an  impassable  chasm. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  rather  extensive  reading,  which  how¬ 
ever  has  not  escaped  the  danger  of  becoming  superficial  and  de¬ 
cidedly  ill-digested.  So  many  indications  recur,  that  the  author’s 
knowledge  is  (as  might  be  expected)  deiiveil  from  secondary  sources, 
that  we  impute  it  to  mere  negbgence, — that  he  puts  forward,  in  the 
tone  of  a  discoverer,  derivations  which  belong  to  others:  as  the  Latin 
termination  of  verbs  in  3id.  p.  plural  in  — nt,  from  htrynt,  the  Welsh 
for  *  they,’  which  he  has  read  in  Prichard  on  the  Celtic  Languages ; 
,and  various  classical  names  of  nations,  in  several  of  which  he  follows 
Mr.  Kenrick,  while  in  others  he  produces  as  new  what  is  well  known, 
and  is  common  property. 

The  student  who  is  wholly  uninformed  in  the  subjects,  will  find  a 
great  mass  of  interesting  information  here  compiled,  and  dealt  out  to 
him  in  a  pleasant  and  surprising  shape.  Hut  he  will  also  incur 
extreme  danger  of  imbibing  principles  of  investigation  wholly  fan¬ 
tastical,  and  will  almost  inevitably  carry  off  a  strange  mass  of  erro¬ 
neous  inference.  For  Mr.  Welsford’s  industry  in  accumulating 
erudition,  we  must  express  our  respect:  but  we  find  ourselves  in 
total  and  hopeless  collision  with  him  as  to  his  mode  of  reasoning, 
even  when  we  agree  with  his  general  conclusions.  I'or  instance,  we 
assent  unhesitatingly  to  the  doctrine,  that  once  upon  a  tune  there  was 
no  chasm  betweeA  the  progenitors  of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Sclavo¬ 
nians  ;  but  we  are  amazed  at  the  summary  proof  which  he  offers  of 
there  being  no  chasm  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  or  much  later, 
because  forsooth  some  Greek  and  Latin  authors  use  the  words  Celts 
and  Scythians  confusedly!  It  is  but  a  few  months,  since  the*  Foreign 
Office  in  Dowming  Street  gave  out,  that  Colonel  Stoddait  died  at 
^Bokhara  in  Persia;  and  Captain  Grover  had  to  remind  them,  that 
Bokhara  and  Persia  are  totally  different  countries,  separated  by  a  huge 
ridge  of  mountains.  In  speaking  ol  distant  nations,  the  ancients  as  the 
moderns,  of  course,  fell  into  vague  modes  of  speech ;  a  neglect  of  which 
obvious  consideration  is  a  serious  defect  in  Mr.  Welsford.  Equally 
are  we  opposed  to  his  mode  of  deriving  proper  names  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  several  distant  languages,  an  I  then  founding  great  conclu¬ 
sions  on  his  derivation.  The  principle  itself  is  false,  and  his  appli- 
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cation  of  it  such  as  to  increase  the  error.  1  hus  *  he  derives  the 
Scenita  or  Heduin  Arabs,  from  aKfii  tj,  a  tent,  and  Arabic,  ‘  hiat/  life. 
The  latter  part  is  Mr.  Welsford’s  own,  and  it  is  grossly  wrong.  The 
Arabs  never  called  themselves  Scenilce ;  the  Greeks,  who  invented 
the  term  in  historical  times,  knew  nothing  of  the  Arabic  hiat,  but 
derived  the  termination  — /rr;c  from  their  own  language,  after  the 
analogy  of  ToX/r^c*  aoTfji',  6cc.  Nor  is  it  credible  that  even  in  the 
earliest  limes  this  Greek  termination  came  from  Arabic.  Tlie  very 
thought  is  so  implausible,  as  to  need  the  most  cogent  proof,  if  true: 
but,  in  fact,  the  t  oi' hiat  [rather  4/myyfl/]  is  not  part  of  the  Arabic 
root,  which  is  hhayy,  '  living  nor  is  there  any  such  similarity  be¬ 
tween  hhayy  and  — ites,  (even  if  the  former  were  Greek,)  us  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  relationship. 

Altogether,  in  those  parts  of  the  subject  with  which  we  have  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  we  find  so  great  a  want  of  accuracy  and 
caution, — qualities  most  indispensable  to  an  etymologist, — that  we 
distrust  Mr.  Welsford’s  guidance  altogether.  In  the  very  fust  page 
of  his  preface,  he  erroneously  states  that  Herodotus  denominated  the 
nations  to  the  north  of  Greece  ‘Scythians’  or  ‘  Thracians;  who  are 
still  legarded,’  adds  the  author,  ‘  as  the  sole  progenitors  of  the 
Gothic  or  Teutonic  race.’  Now  the  fact  is,  that  Herodotus  never 
confounds  the  words  Scythians  and  Thracians,  and  upholds  the 
strongest  contrast  between  the  nations,  their  geographical  boun¬ 
dary  being  the  Danube:  and  he  is  remarkable  for  using  the  word 
Scythians  in  so  limited  a  sense  as  to  e.vclude  even  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Sarmatiuns,  whose  fame  afterwards  altogether  eclipsed  the 
Scolota  or  Herodotus’s  Scythians.  What  modern  inquirers  ‘  still 
regard’  the  Scythians  as  the  ‘  progenitors  of  the  Teutonic  race,’  we 
do  not  know  ;  possibly  it  is  Pinkerton  to  whom  Mr.  Welsford  con¬ 
fesses  his  obligation  ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  the  doctrine  at  all  cur¬ 
rent  no.v  in  high  quarters.  Mr.  Welsford  acknowledges  himself 
greatly  indebted  to  Prichard  for  his  work  on  the  Celtic  languages. 
If  he  had  opened  tlic  far  more  extensive  work  of  the  same  author,  on 
the  Physical  History  of  Man,  he  would  have  found  that  he  treats 
Cells,  Teutons,  Sclavoiiians,  Thracians,  Italians,  as  so  many  co¬ 
ordinate  stocks  rising  out  of  one  root,  but  wo  one  the  progenitor  of  the 
rest ;  and  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  there  are  two  opinions  on  this 
subject,  except  that  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  tlie  Celts  to  the 
same  family  has  not  had  time  to  be  so  widely  diffused. 

We  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  .Mr.  Welsford  undertakes  to  show, 
that  the  Scandinavia,  from  which  the  Goths  issued,  was  not  the  coun¬ 
try  which  we  now  so  denominate,  but  had  an  eastern  locality.  He 
believes  that  the  phrase  *  Northern  Sea  ’  was  used  by  Procopius  and 

•  Kven  in  simple  derivations  of  Utin  and  Greek,  Mr.  Welsford  goes 
astray.  Thus  Strabo  explains  the  name  ‘  Germans,*  given  bv  the  Romans 
to  that  nation,  as  being  the  Latin  for  true.  Mr.  Welsford,  forgetting  that 
the  Latins  have  such  a  word  as  germanus,  ‘genuine,*  rebukes  Strabo  for 
deriving  It  from  rerus/  He  liimself  explains  it  from  the,  Hebrew  y^r,  a 

lOrest ;  as  if  the  Homans  understood  Hebrew, 
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Jornaiules  to  mean  the  Kuxine,  but  was  misunderstood  to  mean  the 
Baltic;  an  error  which  Grotius  strengthened,  and  Gibbon  did  not 
detect.  This  is  possible,  and  at  first  sight  not  improbable.  What 
may  be  the  truth,  we  cannot  here  discuss;  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Welsford  should  so  decidedly  reject  the  common  view.  We 
believe  he  is  incredulous  as  to  Norway  and  Sweden  having  been 
able  to  rear  so  larire  a  population  ;  but  the  successive  migrations  of 
the  Goths  from  Sweden  to  Prussia,  and  from  Ihussia  to  the  Ukraine, 
in  which  Gibbon  believes,  are  not  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
single  generation  ;  and  a  great  increase  of  population  may  be  counted 
on  in  the  highly  fertile  jirovinces  of  Russia. 

We  finally  give  the  following  derivations  of  the  names  of 
people,  as  not  only  ingenious,  but  also  possible,  and,  we  believe, 
original  to  Mr.  Welsford ;  premising  that  most  great  nations  call 
their  more  barbarous  neighbours  by  names  unknown  to  the  latter. 

Milesians  (Irish),  from  the  Melesses,  in  Northern  Spain. 

Gaiatfc  (Gauls),  liom  ya\n,  milk. 

Scandinavia,  from  Scanda,  the  Hindoo  Mars 

SacfC  (as  the  ancient  Persians  called  their  northern  neighbours), 
from  Saki/a,  a  name  of  Buddha. 

Sannatia,  from  Persian  Sarm,  cold.  [Prichard  says  SauromattB  is 
pure  Greek,  iiai/po/z/taroi,  *  lizard-eyed,’  descriptive  of  the  people.] 

iSiAcrm,  from  Arab,  and  Sahara,  intense  winter-cold. 

Cimmerians  (*thc  dark  ones’)  liom  Egyptian  and  Hebrew,  Ham, 
Chem,  (black).  [The  word  is  likely  to  mean  *  dark,’  but  the  root 
must  be  looked  for  in  Greek,  if  it  does.  If  Mr.  Welsford  rightly  ex¬ 
plains  Cimmerian,  he  is  wrong  in  iikuUifying  it  with  Cymry.] 

Tartars,  Touran,  and  the  goddess  Taranis  of  the  Scythians,  in 
L'lcan,  [why  not  say  rather,  the  Tauri,  whose  goddess  she  was?] — 
Irom  the  Persian,  Tar,  dark. 

Leleges,  from  Arab.  Lelk,  a  stork ;  compared  with  Cicones  from 
cieonia,  and  Pelargi  from  TTfXapyot.  Mr.  Welsford  explains  'storks’ 
to  mean,  wandering  tribes 

On  t!ie  whole,  we  fear  that  this  volume  is  rather  adapted  to  popu¬ 
larize  information,  than  to  inspire  any  confidence  in  the  results  of 
modern  research. 


Education,  the  Birthright  of  every  Human  Being,  and  the  only  Scriptural 
Preparation  for  the  Millennium  ;  exhibiting  the  Present  Imperfect 
state  of  Popular  Instruction,  and  the  Means  of  rendering  it  effectual 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country  and  the  world.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
Parsons,  author  ol  ‘Anti-Bacchus,’  ‘Mental  and  Moral  Dignity 
of  Woman,’ &c.  l*p.  1G2.  London:  John  Snow.  1845. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  publications  which 
have  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public.  He  has 
especially  devoted  his  talents  to  the  treatment  of  those  two  most 
interesting  subjects — ‘  Wine,’  a-.d  ‘  Woman’ — to  which  he  has 
brought  a  large  amount  of  reading  and  reflection  ;  albeit,  he  has  not 
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always  been  very  temperate  on  the  first,  nor  very  feminine  on  the 
second.  As  an  author,  he  is  sometimes  too  dogmatic,  too  para¬ 
doxical,  too  fond  of  things  new  and  strong,  too  hasty  in  arriving  at 
conclusions,  and  too  violent  in  maintaining  them,  but  he  possesses 
sterling  qualities  which  fit  him  to  be  of  solid  service  to  his  race, 
llis  intellect  is  keen  and  forcible,  he  has  *  given  himself  to  reading 
and  meditation’  above  many,  and  he  has  a  healthy  and  thorough 
sympathy  with  his  fellow’-men. 

The  present  woik  was  sent  to  the  adjudicators  of  the  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  ‘  Education,’  which,  as  our  readers  know,  was  obtained 
by  Dr.  Hamilton;  but  the  author  states,  that  he  has  been  engaged 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  education  of  the  operative  classes, 
during  which  period  he  has  been  collecting  the  sentiments  and  facts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  that  to  many  ol  his  friends  the  woik  has 
been  promised  for  some  time.  Any  reader  ol  it  will  readily  believe 
this  statement.  It  bears  traces  of  diligent  and  lengthened  study  and 
observation.  Indeed,  the  volume  is  faulty  in  its  very  fulness.  There 
is  too  much  matter  for  its  size.  The  thoughts  sometimes  would  not 
only  bear,  but  be  better  for,  dilation ;  and  the  facts  are  so  serio\is 
and  pregnant  as  to  recpiire  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Tliis  is  the  mark  of 
all  Mr.  V  arsons’s  productions.  They  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
flimsy  and  superficial  character  of  the  general  literature  of  the  day. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  are — I.  Introduction.  11.  'bhe  Eowers 
of  the  Mind  in  reference  to  Implication.  111.  Man  was  made  to  be 
Educated.  IV.  Obstacles  that  have  impeded  or  prevented  Educa¬ 
tion.  W.  Present  State  of  Education  in  Irngland.  VI.  State  of 
Education  in  other  countries.  VII.  Our  Future  Operations.  Vlll. 
Past  Results,  Future  Prospects.  These  titles  will  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cate  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  work. 

We  will  only  add,  that  it  is  dedicated  in  a  highly  characteristic 
address,  to  the  *  Operatives  of  both  Sexes,’  with  a  raciness  and  an 
earnestness  that,  we  opine,  would  greatly  shock  the  nerves  ol  our 
aristocratic  readers — if  we  have  such.  The  work  is  remarkubly 
cheap,  unlike  many  works  that  profess  to  be  written  with  a  view  to 
general  usefulness.  We  wish  it  success. 


Memoirs  of  Gaspar  I)e  Coliigny,  Admiral  of  France,  ll  ith  an  account 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  Aug.  24,  157*2.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  by  David  Dundas  Scott.  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant. 

1844. 

Anonymous  memoirs,  originally  published  at  Paris,  at  the  fourth 
pillar  of  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  (of  justice},  in  the  year  1(U'>5. 
*  Of  the  author,’  observes  the  translator,  ‘  I  can  say  nothing  beyond 
what  appears  in  his  work.  II  not  a  contemporary,  he  must  have 
lived  very  near  the  times  which  he  describes.’  The  work  appears  to 
Iw  a  rare  one,  probably  because  it  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  pub¬ 
lished.  lo  it  the  editor  has  also  appended  an  account  of  the  nias- 
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sacre  of  Bartholomew’s  Day,  from  a  work  entitled  ‘  Reveil  Matin  des 
Fran<;ais,’  as  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  1574.  The  whole  forms 
an  interesting  volume.  The  character  of  Colligny  is  one  which  is 
entitled  to  the  respect  and  imitation  of  posterity. 


Sketches  of  Nature  :  comprising  Fieiw  of  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology, 
illustrated  by  Original  Poetry.  By  Jane  Lucretia  Guinness. 
London:  Hamilton  &  Adams.  1843. 

In  the  object  of  the  author  of  this  volume  we  have  full  sympathy. 
Her  aim  has  been  to  unite  those  technicalities  with  which,  unhappily, 
the  study  of  science  is  almost  universally  connected,  with  such  pleas¬ 
ing  and  familiar  descriptions  and  pictures  of  the  imagination  in  prose 
and  verse,  as  may  lure  the  young  student  onwards  undaunted  by 
many  subdivisions  and  hard  names.  Her  efforts,  it  appears  to  us, 
wouid  be  more  successful  if  her  style  of  writing  were  less  diffuse, 
and  her  descriptions  in  prose  shorter.  She  has,  however,  presented 
to  the  young  a  volume  containing  much  valuable  information,  accom¬ 
panied  by  wise  and  interesting  reflections.  Both  the  prose  and  verse 
are  respectable,  and  we  shall  welcome  those  future  publications 
which  she  intimates  in  the  preface  may  ibllow  the  success  of  the 
present  work. 


The  Angels  of  God :  their  Nature,  Character,  Ranks,  and  Ministerial 
Services;  as  exhibited  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev. Thomas 
Timpson.  Pp.  524.  Snow.  1845. 

A  CAREFUL  collection,  and  for  the  most  part  judicious  illustration, 
in  forty-five  chapters,  of  the  various  scripture  notices  of  angelic 
beings,  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  opinions  and  observations 
of  learned  and  pious  writers,  chiefly  modern.  The  author  has  aimed, 
he  says,  to  render  his  work  '  not  unworthy  of  the  critical  reader,  but 
chiefly  as  the  means  of  edifying  the  unlearned  yet  devout  Christian.’ 
In  this  aim  he  has  succeeded. 


Sketches  of  Sermons  on  Christian  Missions.  Original  and  Selected. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Four  Hundred  Sketches  and  Skeletons  of 
Sermons,’  &c.  Pp.  300.  Aylott  and  Jones.  1845. 

E  do  not  think  much  of  this  kind  of  books.  If  the  sketches  be  used, 
as  such,  they  are  simply  an  evil.  No  one  who  is  fit  to  preach,  we  take 
would  be  unable  to  make  as  good  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are. 
l  or  iho  purpose  of  suggestion,  they  cannot  be  much  praised.  If  a 
man  s  mind  be  well  trained  and  furnished,  he  will  have  suggestions 
enough  of  his  own.  Any  good,  in  this  respect,  is  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  mischief  that  cannot  well  be  separated  from  the 
publication  ol  such  works.  There  is  not,  to  our  mind,  a  more  sicken- 
mg  circumstance  in  connexion  w  ith  the  ministry,  both  in  and  out  of 
me  established  church,  than  the  greediness  with  which  sermons  and 
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plans  of  sermons  are  bought  up,  and  employed,  by  many  who  ought 
to  bring  forth  out  of  their  own  treasury  *  things  new  and  old.’  As 
far  as  ministers  are  concerned,  we  think  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  if 
the  present  publication  were  the  last  of  the  kind.  We  do  not  say 
this  from  any  special  grudge  against  it.  The  sketches  it  contains  are 
of  aveiage  excellence.  Some  are  very  good,  as  the  names  of  Dwight, 
Wardlaw,  Fuller,  Hyland,  Wilson,  Ewing  and  others,  will  sulliciently 
attest  But  the  best  of  such  books  ever  published  can  only  be  a  good 
specimen  of  a  bad  sort.  We  wish  a  *  famine  ’  of  them. 


Lady  Mary;  or^  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor, 
M.A.  Pp.  319.  Longman.  1845. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  which  we  have  grave  suspicions  about. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a  writer  of  sound  principles,  good  feeling,  and  a  plea¬ 
sant  style.  And  to  those  who  will  read  religious  tales,  we  can  safely 
recommend  his  works.  But  there  are  many  considerations  that  make 
us  regard  the  rapid  increase  of  this  kind  of  literature  with  consi¬ 
derable  alarm. 


Spain,  Tangier,  etc.  Visited  in  18  10  and  1841 .  By  X.  Y.  Z.  Pp.  300. 

Samuel  Clarke.  1845. 

This  work  consists  of  letters  sent  by  one  of  a  family  party,  during  a 
continental  tour  of  between  three  and  four  years,  ‘  to  a  very  near  rela¬ 
tion — descriptive  of  the  proceedings  of  the  travellers — the  countries 
— the  people,  &c.’ — from  which  have  been  struck  out  ‘  not  only  all 
that  related  to  family  concerns,  but  the  names  of  individuals  generally 
— anecdotes  concerning  persons  in  Spain,  which,  under  the  present 
state  of  that  country,  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  them  to  have  pub¬ 
lished — and  also  many  passages  on  various  subjects,  which,  however 
excellent  in  themselves,  might  be  considered  by  the  general  reader 
as  irrelevant.*  They  were  not  intended  for  publication,  and  the 
writer  *  has  been  kept  ignorant  of  the  editor’s  intention  to  publish.’ 
We  leave  the  editor  to  settle  with  the  writer  about  this.  The  work 
derives  no  small  charm  from  the  very  fact  of  its  contents  having  been 
written  in  the  freedom  and  fulness  of  familiar  intercourse.  ^  oii 
may  fanev  you  are  perusing  the  entertaining  chat  of  an  intelligent 
friend. 

The  book  is  a  very  readable  one.  Adding  but  little  or  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  countries  traversed,  yet  showing  a  habit  ot 
observation  coupled  with  considerable  shrewdness;  and  written. in 
an  easy,  flowing,  and  lively  style,  we  think  our  readers  will  feel 
obliged  to  us  for  introducing  it  to  them. 

Immanuel :  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  unfolded. 

By  James  Usher,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  London: 

Ibiinter. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  sermon  know  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  reprint,  and  of  a  careful  perusal,  as  an  able  exposition  of  a  most 
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important  scriptural  doctrine.  The  errors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
quotation's  in  this  edition  are,  however,  so  numerous  and  disgraceful, 
that  we  are  sure  it  must  have  entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
publisher. 


The  Improvisatore ;  or  Life  in  Italy.  From  the  Danish  of  Huns 

Christian  Andersen.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols. 

London  :  Uichurd  Bentley. 

The  recent  labours  of  Mrs.  Howitt  have  greatly  enriched  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  her  country.  Our  popular  fiction  had  become  tame,  lifeless, 
and  inoperative,  save  in  those  cases  in  which  literary  taste  and  moral 
liealthfulness  had  alike  been  sacrihcod  to  the  morbid  cravings  of  a 
satiated  appetite.  Her  translations  of  Miss  Bremer’s  Swedish  Novels 
have  lecdlled  us  to  a  higher  model,  in  which  the  purest  sentiments 
are  combined  witli  the  finest  fancy,  and  the  best  affections  of  the 
domestic  hearth. 

The  present  work  will  still  further  extend  her  reputation,  as  it  in¬ 
creases  the  obligation  under  which  her  countrymen  are  placed.  It 
is  a  translation  from  the  Danish  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  respect¬ 
ing  whom  she  tells  us  that  he  *  is  one  of  those  men  who,  from  their 
earliest  youth,  have  had  to  keep  up  a  warfare  with  circumstances;  a 
man,  like  Burns  and  Hogg,  who  seemed  destined  by  fate  to  end  their 
lives  unnoticed  in  a  village,  and  yet,  through  an  instinctive  sense  of 
their  destined  preeminence  in  the  beautiful  regions  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  sustained  by  an  irrepressible  will,  have  made  themselves  a 
part  of  the  great  world.’ 

The  scene  of  the  novel  is  laid  in  Italy,  the  land  of  song  and  ro¬ 
mance,  and  the  whole  colouring  of  the  tale,  the  personages  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  incidents  recorded,  are  indicative  of  a  high  order  of 
intellect  and  of  genuine  love  of  the  beautiful.  Such  a  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  extensively  popular.  It  is  an  imaginative  treat,  opening 
up  the  life  of  Italy  to  the  dull  senses  of  our  countrymen. 


.1  Tract  for  the  Times :  the  Apostacy  of  the  Church  established  by  Law. 
pp.  71).  London  :  Ward  &  Co.  1815. 

A  SHARP  and  vigorous  exposure  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  creeds 
and  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  to  secure  uniformity  of  faith. 
1  hough  written  by  a  Unitarian,  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  views,  it 
contains  a  great  deal  which  dissenters  of  all  classes  may  agree  in, 
and  the  success  of  the  general  argument  is  independent  of  the  writer’s 
theological  sentiments. 


Diary  of  Travels  in  France  and  Spain,  chiefly  in  the  year  1844.  By 
the  Kev.  Francis  French,  in  two  Volumes,  pp.  321.  Bentley. 
1H45.  ^ 

The  author  of  these  volumes  is  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  the  state  of  whose  health  rendered  a  sojourn  in  the  south 
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of  France  expedient.  Circumstances  occurred  to  enlarge  his  plan, 
and  the  result  of  his  journeyings  is  here  presented  in  a  manner 
which  will  certainly  not  make  his  readers  regret  that  they  took 
place.  There  is  no  peculiar  display  of  talent  in  these  volumes. 
Anything  like  genius  will  be  looked  for  in  vain.  But  a  refined 
taste,  a  well-furnished  mind,  and  an  easy,  natural  style,  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  secure  a  favourable  reception  to  the  *  Diary.’  Two 
things  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  Mr.  French’s  records  of  travel. 
His  journeyings  ‘led  through  scenes  so  little  known,  many  of  them 
quite  unknown,  and  really  offered  such  unceasing  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation’  that  his  volumes  possess  more  freshness  than  such  works 
in  general.  And  his  laudable  anxiety,  as  an  evangelical  minister, 
to  cherish  ‘aims  and  objects,’  in  accordance  with  his  character; 
*to  make  himself  acquainted,  by  personal  investigation,  with  the 
state  of  religion  in  France  ;’  and  to  seek  out,  and  minister  to, 
his  own  countrymen  in  every  locality  where  they  reside,  has 
enabled  him  to  supply  many  notices,  and  present  many  views, 
that  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  the  pious  reader.  On  the  whole 
we  have  been  much  pleased  with  his  work. 


Providence^  Prophecy  ^  and  Popery  ;  as  exhibited  in  the  first  seven  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  William  White,  of  the 
Original  Secession,  Haddington,  pp.  657.  Hamilton,  Adams 
&  Co.,  1846. 

0 

A  VOLUME  of  sensible  lectures,  developing,  for  the  most  part,  the 
views  commonly  entertained  of  the  portion  of  Scripture  explained. 


The  Glory  of  the  Redeemer  in  his  Person  and  IVork.  By  Octavius 
Winslow,  pp.  500.  London:  Shaw.  1844. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  ‘aid  the  spiritual  mind  in  its  endea¬ 
vours  to  obtain  an  occasional  sight  of  the  Redeemer’s  glory,  in  this 
vale  of  darkness  and  of  tears.'  Regarded  in  relation  to  ‘  the  author’s 
end,’  it  possesses  considerable  excellence.  Without  committing 
ourselves  to  an  approval  of  all  its  sentiments  or  phraseology,  we  can 
safely  commend  it  as  being,  like  all  the  author's  writings,  practical 
and  pathetic. 


^cri^ure  Conversations  between  Charles  and  his  Mother,  By  Lady 
Charles  bitzroy.  pp  ‘218.  London:  Longman.  1845. 

A  JUDICIOUS  addition  to  the  list  of  books  for  Sunday  reading  with 
children  not  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  stories  of  Ivorah,  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  and  of  Balaam  and  Barak,  are  the  subjects  selected. 
The  conversations  derive  interest  and  w'orth  from  being,  as  the  autho¬ 
ress  states,  *  copied  firom  nature,* 
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The  Philo.'ophj  of  Training,  with  suggestions  on  the  necessity  of  Normal 

Schools  for  Teachers  to  the  Wealthier  Class,  S(C.  By  A.  H.  Craig, 

Harford  Street  Institution,  Islington.  London:  Mackmillan, 

Aldersgute  Street. 

A  SMALL  volume,  containing  many  sensible  remarks  on  the  science 
and  art  of  education.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  long  prospectus  of  Mr.  Craig's 
establishment.  ‘One  of  the  objects  we  had  in  view  in  throwing 
these  remarks  into  the  present  form,’  he  observes,  ‘was  that  parents 
and  others  might  see  the  course  of  study  and  the  principles  of  the 
system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution  at  Barford-slreet.’ 
Like  publications  of  this  order,  there  is  no  want  of  profession  ; 
whether  it  be  realized  in  practice,  or  prove  only  pretence,  we  are 
not  in  a  capacity  to  determine.  Many  of  the  evils  and  absurdities 
of  the  common  system  of  education,  which  have  been  perpetuated 
and  increased  with  the  lapse  of  years,  are  e.xposcd  with  truth  and 
vigour.  The  institution  of  a  Normal  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  wealthier  classes  is  forcibly  advocated.  In  his 
theory  on  education  Mr.  Craig  would  train,  to  use  a  word  of  which 
he  is  fond,  the  physical,  mental,  and  religious  faculties  of  his  pupil 
— would  abolish  all  corporal  punishments,  and  teach  languages  very 
rapidly,  as  compared  with  present  methods,  by  interlineary  trans¬ 
lations. 

Those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  teaching  will  find  much  valuable 
dissertation  within  a  small  compass.  We  leave  to  Mr.  Craig  to  fur¬ 
nish  satisfactory  proofs  to  parents  of  the  practical  effect  of  his 
theory.  Such  parties  may  call  at  Barford- street. 


Our  Era ;  a  Soliloquy  ;  in  Three  Parts :  Social,  Political,  Religious. 
With  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  By  W.  Leash.  Pp.  170.  Jackson 
and  Wallbrd.  1815. 

Almost  every  man  is,  now-a-days,  his  own  poet.  All  that  can 
write  prose,  and  many  that  cannot,  are  supposed  capable  of  writing 
poetry.  It  is,  tlierelore,  with  but  little  interest  that  we  open  books 
of  verses  in  general;  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  is  our  interest  suf¬ 
ficiently  (piickened  to  carry  us  through  them.  The  greater  part  do 
not  reach  any  higher  excellence  than  that  of  correct  composition,  and 
tasteless  common-places  of  sentiment ;  while  many  fall  short  even  of 
that.  It  w’ould  be  very  wrong  to  rank  Mr.  Leash  with  the  multitude 
of  versifiers,  lie  has  some  things  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
be  a  poet.  He  has  ‘reason’  for  his  rhyme.  His  principles  are 
sound  and  strong.  He  has  a  gift  of  thought  and  words.  His  style 
IS  smooth  and  flowing  to  an  extent  by  no  means  common  in  writers 
of  his  standing.  Still  we  would  not  intimate  that  he  has  ‘  already 
attained.’  What  he  has  done  as  yet  gives  good  promise  of  very  re- 
spcctiible  performances ;  but  to  realize  that  promise  he  must  work. 
Let  him  propose  a  high  standard — ‘  not  make  haste  ' — treat  himself 
With  the  severity  of  a  hostile  critic — practice  more  than  he  publishes 
and  we  think  he  has  ‘  an  open  door.’ 
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Letters,  selected  from  the  Correspondence  of  Helen  Plumpt re,  author  of 
Scripture  Stories,  S(C.  Pp.  531.  Nisbet  &  Co.,  1815. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  that  bids  fair  to  destroy  the  entire 
charm  and  worth  of  epistolary  effusions.  Letters,  einbodyinj^  re- 
lij^ious  experiences,  like  diaries,  are  nothing  but  as  they  express  the 
natural  and  simple  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  heart.  Dismal,  in¬ 
deed,  would  it  be  for  people  in  a  certain  rank,  or  of  a  certain  class  of 
endowments  and  attainments,  to  write  nothing  except  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  may  be  published  to  the  world,  or  else  nothing  that 
could  be  preserved.  ‘  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  letters 
comprised  in  this  volume  were  not  written  with  the  slightest  intention 
of  being  brought  before  the  public.’  Then,  why  bring  tliem?  The 
public  good  is,  of  course,  the  plea — a  plea  that  has  been  used  to 
justify  every  doubtful  and  every  evil  thing.  We  protest  against  the 
practice,  and  tlie  ])lea.  d'hey  are  both  offensive,  but  especially  so  in 
connexion  with  religion.  Miss  IMumptre  appears  to  have  been,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  ‘  Letters,*  a  person  not  only  of  real,  but  eminent  piety, 
coupled  with  much  good  sense.  Her  doctrinal  views  were  what  are 
called  ‘high.’  There  are  some  sentiments  in  her  letters  tliat  we 
should  object  to  ;  and  more  expressions.  They  would  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  more  strength  and  less  stimulus.  As  it  is,  their 
purity,  conscientiousness,  and  devoutness,  may  do  good  to  many 
minds,  especially  to  those  that  cun  exercise  a  sound  judgment. 


A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Harrison  Burdcr,  M.l),  By  John  Border, 
M.A.  Pp.  107.  Ward&Co.  1811. 

This  is  a  brief  and  judicious  account  of  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
physician,  by  one  who  understood  and  loved  him.  Dr.  Burder  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  llev.  George  Bunler,  and  bore  much  moral 
resemblance  to  that  excellent  man.  lie  was  naturally  delicate;  and 
his  life,  through  the  greater  portion  of  it,  vvas  but  *  a  long  disease.’ 
He  was  incapacitated  by  the  effects  of  ‘  intellectual  exertion  and 
moral  sympathies’  for  the  full  and  regular  practice  of  his  profession, 
or  would  doubtless  have  attained  an  eminent  position.  As  it  was,  he 
adorned  his  Christian  profession  by'  a  life  that  profited  many',  and  a 
spirit  that  endeared  him  to  all.  1  he  ‘  Appendix,’  along  with  other 
matters,  contains  three  admirable  letters,  addressed  to  a  junior  phy  ¬ 
sician  on  the  importance  of  promoting  the  religious  welfare  of  his 
patients.  Ihe  book  may  be  most  wisely  put  into  the  hands  of  such 
as  are  practising  or  studying  the  healing  art. 


The  Ruling  Eldership  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  the  Hev.  David 
King,  LL  D.,  Glasgow.  Pp.  248.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

1844.  ^ 

All  who  know*  Dr.  King  will  expect  to  find  in  any  production  of  his 
pen  sound  sense  and  shrewd  thought  couched  in  elegant  and  vigor¬ 
ous  diction  ;  and  it  it  involve  matter  of  controversy,  nothing  offensive 
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to  Christian  taste  and  temper.  The  present  work  will  not  disappoint 
these  expectations.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts.  I.  The  Oflice  of 
Ruling  Klder.  II.  The  Oflice  of  Deacon.  III.  The  Duties  of 
Elders.  IV.  Qualitications  of  Elders.  V.  Encouragements  of  Elders. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  titles  that  the  work  is  chiefly  practical. 
The  portion  that  is  not  immediately  so,  contains  a  statement  of  the 
proof  in  favour  of  the  ruling  eldership  which  obtains  in  the  body  to 
which  the  author  belongs,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  the  presbyterian  system.  Novelty  was  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  nor  is  novelty  exhibited  ; 
but  there  is  a  careful  and  judicious  arrangement  and  employment  of 
the  customary  arguments — arguments  which  deserve  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  The  practical  part  of  the  book  is  full  of  wise  and  important 
counsels  ami  directions,  eminently  adapting  it  for  usefulness  to  the 
class  of  officers  immediately  contemplated,  and  not  to  them  alone. 
.Ministers  and  deacons,  as  well  as  ruling  elders,  will  find  in  it  much 
to  guide  and  stimulate  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  an  extensive  and 
permanent  circulation. 


Thr  Female  Disciple  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era : 
her  Trials  and  her  Mission.  Ry  Mrs.  Henry  Smith.  Pp.  297. 
London  :  Longman.  1815. 

.\n  elegant  little  volume,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  inform¬ 
ation  is  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the  position  of  the  early  female 
Christians. 


iUtfran)  {ntrllignuf. 


In  the  press j  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Puritan  Reformer,  including  the  principal  Ecclesiastical  Movements 
m  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ry  the  Rev.  H.  Hrook,  Author  of  “  History 
of  Religious  Liberty,”  and  ”  Lives  of  the  Puritans,”  &c.,  Ikc. 

Just  Published. 

The  Modern  Orator,  being  a  collection  of  Celebrated  Speeches  by  tlic 
”'®*J^‘I*‘*tingui8hed  Orators  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sheridan,  Part  IV. 

The  Descriptive  Testament,  containing  the  authorized  Translation  of  the 
^ew  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  C’hrist.  With  notes 
especially  designed  for  the  study  of  youth.  Ry  Ingram  Cobbin. 

Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Rimy  an.  Ry  the  Rev.  George  R.  Cheever,  D.l). 

y  oes  of  M  ar ;  A  Poem  in  two  Cantos,  from  an  unpublished  M.S.  written 
»n  1HI3,  by  a  late  Medical  Oflicer,  ILM. 
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